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This past year we 
brought Michael Curtiz back to life. 
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we spoke out in favor of Hate. 
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hold us under their sway. 
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4 Editor’s Note 


Sundance’s ‘Agenda’ 
\ Talk with Geoffrey Gilmore, 
Director of Programming, Sundance Film Festival 


BIG NIGHT 


Culinary genius isn't enough to make their 
restaurant succeed: Secondo knows this, Primo 
doesn't. Will an epic feast change their luck? 


Screenplay by Stanley Tucci and Joseph Tropiano 


Writing and Directing Big Night 


\ Talk with Stanley Tucci and Joseph Tropiano 


BOUND 


louch-lalking Corky and soft-seeming Violet 
team up romantically and devise a scheme to 
heal the macho mob guys at their own game 


Screenplay by Larry and Andy Wachowski 


Writing and Directing Bound 
\ ‘Talk with Larry and Andy Wachowski 


Scenario asks independent filmmakers (and 
Sundance alumni) Kevin Smith, Mary Harron, 
Jom DiCillo, Kim Cruzan and Michael Almereyda 
fo “rewrite” the summer blockbuster ‘Wister 


WALKING AND TALKING 


tmelia is thrown into crisis when ber lifelong 
friend Laura announces she ts gelling married 
PS. Her cat is dying. 


Screenplay by Nicole Holofcener 


Writing and Directing Walking and Talking 
\ ‘Talk with Nicole Holofcener 


GIRLS TOWN 


eisty bieh-schoolers Patti, Emma and Angela. 
in coming to terms with their friend’ suicide, 
discover their streneth as women 

Screenplay by Jim McKay and Denise Casano, 
Anna Grace, Bruklin Harris, Lili Taylor 
Writing and Directing Girls Town 

\ Talk with Jim McKay 


‘Girls’ Talk 
Anna Grace, Bruklin Harris and Lili Taylor discuss 
co-writing, and acting in, Girls Town 


i Be ae ie aa 


At this year’s Sundance Festival, it was hard not to notice the 
welcome preponderance of films created by women, or featuring 
substantial roles for female characters, or both. Our second 
annual Sundance Issue reflects that situation, containing three 
screenplays—Bound, Walking and Talking and Girls Town 
which take female relationships as their theme. Each might be 
said to offer an independent alternative to the overworked male 
“buddy movie” formula that studios have offered filmgoers for 
decades, And, while the three scripts’ thematic similarities might 
suggest a lack of variety in this issue, that is hardly the case: the 
screenplays in question vary markedly in terms of subject mat- 
ter, genre, sensibility and execution. Bound is a hyperstylized 
neo—film noir; Walking and Talking is a deftly observed Man- 
hattan comedy; and Girls own is a gritty, politically informed 
film with the look and feel of a documentary. 

Our lead-off screenplay—winner of the Waldo Salt Award for 
Screenwriting at this year's festival—is Big Nigh/, written by 
Stanley Tucci and Joseph Tropiano. This meticulously crafted 
work tells the story of two brothers, Primo and Secondo, who are 
Italian émigreés trying to succeed as restaurateurs in an Ameri- 
can seaside resort in the ‘50s. Primo, a true culinary artist— 
and resolute idealis-—won't compromise his cooking to appeal 
to the spaghetti-and-meatballs tastes of the local populace; 
Secondo, faced with a bank foreclosure, is convinced that such a 
compromise is their only ticket to survival. When a neighboring 
restaurant owner offers to arrange for recording star Louis 
Prima and his band to dine at the restaurant, the two brothers 
risk everything to make the evening memorable. Big Night 
delineates the uneasy marriage—well-known to any screen- 
writer—of art and commerce, while offering an alternative to 
the stereotypical film image of Italian-Americans as gun-toting 
mobsters. Tucci and Tropiano discuss their discomfort with such 
portrayals, while also relating why many of the scenes from the 
shooting script featured here were cut from the final film. 

Bound, a genre- and gender-bending script by brothers Larry 
and Andy Wachowski, follows. Corky, a tough ex-con, and Violet, 
a sultry gangster’s moll, fall in love and decide to pull a fast one 
on Violet's live-in boyfriend, Ceasar, involving the “disappear- 
ance” of over $2 million in cash. Ceasar’s affiliation with the 
Mafia guarantees high stakes for the two women’s success. A pol- 
ished, self-assured sendup of classic film-noir clichés, the script 
crackles with pungent dialogue and careens through innumer- 
able plot twists, all the while confirming Violet's assertion that 
“You can't believe... what you see, but you can believe what 
you feel.” The Wachowski brothers talk about their initial rea- 
sons for wanting to write a film with two strong, sympathetic— 
not to mention triumphant—female protagonists, as well as 
their travails in finding the right actresses to play them. 

Nicole Holofcener’s Walking and Talking, an audience 
favorite in the festival's dramatic competition, treats the subjects 
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of marriage and friendship with wit, insight and economy. It 
centers on the story of best friends Amelia and Laura, whose 
relationship is jeopardized when Laura informs Amelia—cur- 
rently, and desperately, single—of her imminent wedding. 
Much of the film’s strength comes from its keen observation of 
the often ridiculous lengths to which people go when faced with 
either the prospect of aloneness, or, conversely, the comforts of 
lifelong companionship. Holofcener describes the efforts (span- 
ning six years and “30 to 40” rewrites) involved in getting her 
script produced, and reveals how similar events in her own life 
provided the film's dramatic core. She also goes into detail 
about the value of her experiences at the Sundance Institute 
Writers and Filmmakers Labs, where she worked on the script 
during the rewrite process. 

The recipient of both the Filmmakers Trophy and a Special 





Jury Award for Outstanding Collaborative Merit at this year’s 


festival, Girls own, written by Jim McKay (the film’s director) 
and Denise Casano, Bruklin Harris, Anna Grace and Lili Taylor, 
closes the issue. The product of an intensive improvisational 
process, this script concerns three teenage girls—Patti, Emma 
and Angela (played in the film by Taylor, Grace and Harris )— 
whose friend Nikki's suicide forces them into an unprecedented 
solidarity. This allows them not only to “avenge” her death, but 
to develop an awareness and an ability to confront the injustices 
in their own lives. Both McKay and the three actors offer detailed 
accounts of the workshop process that led to the creation of the 
script, as well as discussing the improvisation that occurred 
during the film's bare-bones, 15-day shooting schedule. 

A brief note on a couple of changes in this issue: Due to its 
release date being pushed back to the end of 1996, Citizen 
Ruth—originally scheduled for this issue of Scerario—will 
instead appear in the next issue. And, although we had hoped to 
include here an interview with independent filmmaker Samuel 
Fuller, health problems necessitated postponing that interview 
until a later date. 

The four screenplays which follow are a testament to the 
remarkable creativity—not to mention range—present in 
much of today’s independent cinema. We're grateful to the 
filmmakers for their efforts, and to Sundance, as always, for 
devising and maintaining a structure—both through the festi- 
val and the Institute’s Lab programs—to nurture and promote 
these singular visions. 

By the way, you'll notice an extra feature, “Funnel Vision,” 
midway through the issue, the first in what we hope will be a 
series of “invitationals” that will appear in these pages periodi- 
cally. It contains the responses of five independent filmmakers 
who were asked by Scevario to “rewrite” the Hollywood block- 
buster Ziisfer. The results are, as you might expect, unique and 
irreverent—and decidedly independent. We'd be interested to 
hear your responses to them.—/od Lippy 


undance’s 
‘Agenda’ 
A alk with Geoffrey Gilmore. 


Director of Programming, 
Sundance Film Festival 


/his year’s festival has been characterized in the press both as 
the “year of the woman” and as a showcase for a number of 
character-driven, humanist dramas. Would you describe it 
in those, or different, terms? 


| actually have a hard time doing that; | usually leave that up to 
other people to do. I'll tell you why: most people, in order to 
understand something, have a very reductionist mentality. They 
want simple categories—“themes.” | generally see things in a 
more intricate and complex fashion than that. It’s not to say 
that | can’t suggest that, ves, there were a fair number of films 
which were very melodramatic, or very emotional in terms of 
their impact, but I'm not sure that that becomes a characteristic. 
I'm not so sure that you can put Walking and Talking, Big 
Night and Shine in a room with people, have everyone walk out 
crying, and still say, “These are similar movies.” | don’t know 
how else to describe the festival except to say that I view it as very 
eclectic. If we have an agenda, that’s the only agenda we have. 
Although one can talk about trends in the marketplace, which is 
a different issue. 


Speaking of the marketplace, whats your take on what's hap- 
pening lo independent film as major studios like Fox and 
Sony have created independent arms, and Miramax has been 
bought by Disney? Do you notice any change in content of 
the films you're seeing these days? 


| think the truth of the matter is that, yes, there is clearly a trend 
in the independent film world toward accessibility, toward films 
which will do very well in a larger market as well as in the niche 
marketplace that independent films have often been targeted for. 
This is relative, of course: an independent film may be successful 
with respect to other very small independent films, but it’s still 
very much of a niche compared to the big studio blockbuster 
mentality. 

Certainly Miramax has been one of the major proponents of 
this view toward the marketplace, and expanding and exploiting 
it to its maximum. People aren't thinking about picking up 
smaller films and eking out profits; rather, they're thinking 
about taking out films that can make $10 million, $15 million, 
even $25-$100 million. Those figures, in and of themselves, rule 
out certain kinds of work. | think that that’s probably something 
that a good news/bad news statement can be applied to. The 
good news is that American independent cinema has more visi- 
bility and popularity than ever; the bad news is that American 
independent cinema is not aesthetically that differentiated from 
a lot of other films now. In the last decade it has become more 
oriented toward a popular accessibility. That's a problem. If too 
many people head only in that direction, then you could run the 
risk of films not having any particular originality. 

Some have argued that the festival, by including more acces- 
sible, “mainstream” films like Care of the Spitfire Grill, bas 
moved more in that direction. Do you agree? 

If the question being asked is, is the marketplace the predomi- 
nant factor in how we choose a program, the answer is no. Will 





we become more attentive to that marketplace? | don’t think so. 
| think quite the opposite. | think we've become as attentive to it 
as we want to be. We were extremely proud of the program last 
year when we finished it, long before anyone had seen it. A lot of 
people had said to us, “Well, it's certainly a modest year; there's 
not much to buy.” Well, | don’t go into this saying, “Oh, guys, 
guess what? You're going to find a lot to buy this year.” 

We would never not show a film because it’s noncommercial, 
but we might add into a program a film that we considered to 
have a more popular aesthetic, one that would play well in a 
broader marketplace. We're not trying to be either esoteric and 
marginal or mainstream and commercial—again, those are 
the kind of choices that are presented to you as if they're opposi- 
tions, and most of the time they're not. A lot of times films that 
work do so in peculiar ways. A film like Walking and Talking 
covers a very well-known subject—relationships, friendships 
and marriage—but Nicole Holofcener made a film that does 
much more than that, writing dialogue, for instance, that was 
remarkably more sophisticated than what you'd find in an 
archetypal film of that genre. What makes Bound particularly 
interesting is that its protagonists are women: that same story 
with male protagonists is something we've seen a million times, 
but here, you have a very campy, funny, genre-oriented work 
that’s clearly taking advantage of one’s knowledge and under- 
standing of the genre. You laugh because you realize what 
they're playing with. 


Girls Town 8 subject matter certainly isn't something you see 
treated that often—al least not until very recently . . . 


No, it’s not a story we've seen that often, with the single mother 
issues, the girl gang issues. The film has a real subtlety to it, 
also. It isn’t narratively as forceful as other works you might see; 
it depends very much on nuances of character and dialogue, 
and in that sense, it’s very much a writerly work. 


Have you noticed a trend toward higher quality among the 
films you've been looking al? 


Yes, | have noticed that. Although the substantial increase in the 
number of submissions to the festival might lead to the conclu- 
sion that the overall quality would have gone down, | think, in 
fact, it’s gone up. 


What do you attribute that to? 


Models. I've always felt that the more examples you have out 
there, the more sophisticated a filmmaker you'll have, who will 
enter the process with a much higher standard set for him- or 
herself. It’s not filmmaking based on a kind of storytelling in, 
let's say, sitcoms, or the worst kind of genre films of a certain 
period. This is storytelling that, in a lot of ways, is modeled after 
work that’s pretty good. Work that, because of the success of the 
independent film distributors like Miramax, Sony, Fine Line and 
October in putting out examples for people to view as models, 
can be used as inspiration—can determine at what point the 
bar is going to be set. The flawed work of several years ago is not 


as acceptable as it might have been. Films these days are more 
often made—in terms of acting and writing and directing—at 
levels that are acceptable in the general marketplace, not just at 
a film festival. 


Todd McCarthy, in a recent piece in Variety, said Sundance 

faces “the choice of trying to hold the lid on and keep the fes- 
lival what it was during its first decade—a smallish event 
dedicated to mostly quirky, relatively esoteric work—or 
leaving it to its own devices to become a monster fest that 
would dominate the annual calendar.” 


Todd's argument as to whether or not we will become a monster 
film festival really depends on the degree to which independent 
films continue to succeed in the marketplace, because it’s not 
just about what we choose, it’s also about how these films work. 
If they work well in the marketplace, if they get picked up, then 
there’s even more of a response to the festival as something that 
has to be attended, which even more people will try to come to. 


Would you agree that Hollywood seems to have pretty much 
abandoned the niche picture, at least for the summer? 


It seems that way, doesn’t it? Courage Under Fire is pretty 
much the only recent example they've come up with that really 
works. Everything else is done almost formulaically. 


Do you think the independent scene is taking over produc- 
lion of that kind of niche film? 


Oh, yeah, | certainly do. 


Can you envision a point in time in which major studios 
will simply acquire these types of films, and devote their pro- 
duction energies to the big-budget releases laden with special 
effects? 


| think it'll do both. It can’t afford to make too many special- 
effects blockbusters. | think the well-made, character-driven 
drama is as much aSense and Sensibility as a Courage Under 
Fire, and I'm not so sure they will leave the marketplace. It's not 
completely surprising to me that filmmakers who came out of 
the independent world are part and parcel of the people who 
make that work. That Patrick Duncan, someone who was dis- 
covered at the Sundance Filmmakers Lab with 84 Charlie 
Mopic, has become one of the major writers in the industry right 
now, writing films with a sensitivity to real storytelling. I'm not 
so sure we've left storytelling behind, although I think Holly- 
wood would love to leave storytelling behind. But I'm not so sure 
that the culture has. 

| think that the biggest thing that the industry is seeming to 
forget now is that craft and artistry are not something that can 
be added as an afterthought. No matter how films work on a 
certain kind of pyrotechnics level, they aren't going to be a real 
replacement for that emotional impact that people are really 
looking for in film. It could be fear, eroticism, violence or even 
strong melodrama, but there's a power there that doesn’t just 
come from an automatic special effect. 











Night 


ON BLACK SCREEN 
In heaven, roast geese tly round with gravy boats In 
their bills; tarts grow wild like suntlowers: everywhere 
here are brooks of bouillon and champagne, everywhere 
irees on which napkins flutter, and you eat and wipe your 
Ips and eat again without injury to your stomach: you 
ig psalms, or flirt with the dear, delicate little angels 


Heinrich Heine 


BLACK SCREEN. As credits begin, Enzo Pinza’s record 


tI “Caro Mi Ben’ is heard 
Ihe MUSIC tades 


Ihe ocean at dusk. A YOUNG MAN. early 20s. with the 
face ot a cherub. is ealing a piece ot bread as he takes in 
ihe view. Alter a moment, he turns and enters the door of 


the building behind him 


We tollow him into 


INT. PARADISE RESTAURANT KITCHEN — EVENING 
WIDE SHOT of the small kitchen ot The Paradise. an Italian 


restaurant 


Ihe YOUNG MAN, whom we will come to know as CRIS 
NANO, comes into the kitchen, picks up a stack of 
plates. Spanish, in his early 20s, he is The Paradise’s 
energetic busboy and all-around helper. His English is 
very bad. He carries the plates through the swinging 


door that leads into the dining room. 


PRIMO, the chet, is at the stove Brooding, intense, he ts 
in his late 30s, but seems older than his vears. We watch 
as he cooks with masterly skill, tending to several ditter 
nt items simultaneously with speed and grace 
sauleing vegetables in a pan, basting a chicken roasting 
in the oven sUTTINg 2 pot Of Sotto on the stove, etc. It is 


lear aller only a tew moments that he is a culinary artist 


His younger brother, SECONDO - early 30s, handsome, 
charming but high-strung - is chopping garlic on the 


center chopping block 


Ihe brothers are co-owners of The Paradise. They speak 
English with ROMAN ITALIAN ACCENTS: Primo’s accent 


is heavier than Secondo’s 


Primo holds OuUlL 3 spoontul Ol MSOTLO to Sec ondo 


PRIMO Prova. 


Secondo tastes. 


SECONDO \Minmimm. 
He nods and returns to bis chopping. 


PRIMO ("0 bisogno di piu sale? 


SECONDO Whit’ 

PRIMO Win... more salt? 

SECONDO No. 

After a beat, Primo adds more salt. Secondo notices. 
PRIMO Not too fine. 

Secondo gives him a look. 

PRIMO Well, sometimes you cut it too fine, then all you 
taste is the garlic. 

Secondo shakes his head, then checks his watch. 


SECONDO Five minutes. 
PRIMO //).. . Sono pronto io. 


Secondo sniffs his hands: garlic. He takes a piece of lemon 
and rubs it on his fingertips, then wipes them clean. 


The swinging door to the dining room opens. Cristiano 
returns, carrying a slack of glass ashtrays. 


SECONDO (70 Cristiano) Cristiano, let’s go, let's go. 
Chop chop. We open in five minutes. 


CRISTIANO Oh my God | can't believe. Mucho trabajo, 


poco dinero. 


Cristiano goes lo the sink to clean the ashtrays. He turns 
on the tap. The pipes bang, and the faucet spits out air 
instead of water. Finally the water comes out. Primo 
shakes his head in disgust. Secondo reaches into the freezer 
pulls out a dress shirt, and begins to put it on. 


SECONDO Remind me tomorrow to call the plumber to 
come back so | can kill him. 


Secondo checks his watch again. 
SECONDO Are we ready? 
PRIMO | am ready half an hour. 


Secondo puls on his jacket. He picks up a stack of menus. 
On the top menu, we see that the cover reads “Paradise 
Restaurant.” The camera follows him as he exits through 
the dining room doors into . . . 


INT. DINING ROOM - NIGHT 

secondo stops and surveys the dining room. It is small, 
with about a dozen tables with white tablecloths, two 
booths, and turnishings that tell us that we are some 
where in 1950s America. A bar runs along one side ot 
the room, and an unusual display of original art lines the 
walls. There is something comforting, something a little 


odd, and something very human about the place. 


secondo moves to a table that is only slightly out of 


place and adjusts it. As he does, he sees that the table is 


wobbly. He takes a pack of matches from his pocket and 
puts it under one of the legs. Satisfied that it is secure, 
he checks the place settings and straightens them. 


Secondo moves to the bar, and makes himself an es- 
presso at the large, shining machine. He straightens his 
tie and fixes his hair in his reflection. After tossing the 
coffee back, he carefully places the cup behind the bar 
and heads for the front door. He unlocks it, props it 
open and turns the “CLOSED” sign to “OPEN? 


EXT. PARADISE STOOP - NIGHT 
Secondo stands on the stoop, looking out at the street. 


EXT. STREET - NIGHT 

In SLOW MOTION, with SLOW JAZZY MUSIC under, a 
black Cadillac pulls into frame. On the passenger side, A 
MAN IN A TUX opens the car door and an ELEGANTLY 
DRESSED WOMAN steps out. PULL BACK on two YOUNG 
COUPLES, emerging from the car, who are chatting and 
laughing. They generously tip the tux man. He gets into 
the driver's seat and slams the door. 


EXT. PARADISE STOOP — NIGHT 

Secondo looks out at the street for another moment. 
There is no one there. Then he turns and heads back 
into The Paradise. 


INT. KITCHEN — LATER 

CLOSE ON 

a bowl of pasta and a plate of risotto, as we see Primo’s 
hands fussing with them. 


SECONDO (1.0) That's good, that's good! 
PULL BACK to reveal the brothers, bent over the plates. 


PRIMO Aspelia, aspella. 

SECONDO Primo, enough. They are waiting an hour 
already! 

PRIMO OK. OK. Wait! The risotto! 

He sprinkles parsley on top of the dish of risotto. 


PRIMO Yes. Go. 


Secondo exits with the plates. 


INT. DINING ROOM - NIGHT 

CLOSE ON 

the plates as Secondo brings them to a MAN and a 
WOMAN, middle-aged. Only two other people are din- 
ing at The Paradise tonight: an ELDERLY WOMAN, and a 
man we will come to know as STASH, each eating alone 
in the background. 


SECONDO 231071 appelilo. 
WOMAN Js this what | ordered? It took so long. 


SECONDO \es, that is the risotto. A special recipe me and 
my brother bring from Italy. Delicious, | promise. 


WOMAN | thought you went back to Italy to get it. 
SECONDO Jes, well. You would like fresh pepper or 


cheese? 
MAN Lots of cheese. 


Secondo grates cheese onto the man’s plate. Throughout 
the scene, the man asks for more and more until his pasta 
is buried under a mound of cheese. 


WOMAN | thought you said it was rice. With seafood. 


Cristiano watches as he clears a nearby table. He's heard 
this before. 


SECONDO Ves. Italian arborio rice. The best. And then 


shrimp, scallop and— 

WOMAN I's not what | expected. 

SECONDO (hi. Well 

WOMAN Don't | get a side order of spaghetti with this? 
SECONDO Whiy? | am sorry, no. 

MAN | thought all the main courses come with spaghetti. 


SECONDO Well, « few, yes... but the risotto is rice and. . . 


you don’t need... it doesn’t go really with pasta. 
WOMAN Well, | don't want pasta, | want spaghetti. 
MAN So order some spaghetti. 

WOMAN 1° like a side order of spaghetti. 
SECONDO Jes, Ma’am, if that is what you like. 

MAN I'l] eat your meatballs, honey. 

SECONDO Well, the spaghetti comes without meatballs. 
WOMAN It doesn't come with meatballs? 

SECONDO No. Sometimes the spaghetti likes to be alone. 


WOMAN Well, what do you think? Should we get a side 
order of them, too? 


MAN Meatballs? No, this is fine. Let's just eat. 
WOMAN Just the spaghetti. Will that take long? 
SECONDO No, for you, two seconds. More bread, please. 


Secondo turns away from the couple. He looks over al 


Cristiano, and lakes a deep breath. They exchange wor 
ried looks. 


Night 


10 


INT. PARADISE KITCHEN - LATER 
CLOSE ON 
Cristiano, watching from the sink. 


CRISTIANO’'S POV: 

Secondo and Primo, who are arguing with each other. 
SECONDO Primo! Please! Just c'mon! 

PRIMO | want to know for who! 

SECONDO (©) mon, just give me a side order of spaghetti! 
PRIMO Secondo. | want to know for who is it for! 

A beat. 

SECONDO For the lady with the risotto. 

PRIMO What? Why?! 

SECONDO Shi like starch! | don’t know. C’mon! 
PRIMO BTC! 

SECONDO Give me the pasta! 


Secondo tries to go bebind the counter to get the pasta. 
Primo blocks him, comes out from bebind the counter, 
and begins to take off bis apron. 


PRIMO Who are these people in America? | want to talk to her 
SECONDO 0)hi, go on, please. What are you going to do? 
Tell her what she can eat?! That is what she ask for! That is 
what the customer want! Make it! Make the pasta! Make it! 
Come on. Let's go. 


A beat. This idea is not only incomprebensible, but hurtful, 
lo Primo. 


PRIMO How can she want? They both are starch! Maybe | 
just should make some mashed potatoes for on the other side! 


SECONDO Primo, look, don't, okay? They are the first 


customer to come in two hour. The fucking pipes are 





PRIMO No! She is a criminal! | want to talk to her! 


SECONDO You want to talk to her? OK. I'm sick of this. 
Every fucking night. You want to talk to her? Go ahead. Go. 
‘Talk to her. 


He pushes open the swinging door. The man and woman 
we saw in the previous scene turn and look at the brothers, 
who stare back. The door swings closed. Cristiano waits. 
Lhe brothers glare at each other. 


PRIMO No. She is a philistine. I’m no gonna talk to her. 
She no understand anyway. 


Primo, muttering, returns lo the stove. A relieved Cristiano 
goes back to bis work. Secondo exits into the dining room. 


Primo stands motionless at the stove. He picks up a large 


pol, lurns, hurls it, and we're... 


CLOSE ON 
dining room doors as the pot hits them with a SMASH!! 


INT. DINING ROOM - NIGHT 

Secondo is at the bar, with a drink, counting the night's 
receipts. Cristiano is putting chairs up on the tables. At 
the other end, Primo sits with STASH, 40s, a slightly 
disheveled Romanian artist, who is finishing his meal. 


CLOSE ON 
Secondo as he counts money, making several piles of bills. 


SECONDO (70) himself) Chicky ... meat... electric. . . 


goddamn plumber . . . Cristiano. 


He is left with a five-dollar bill: the profit. He shakes his 
head. 


STASH (0//screen) | wish that | could pay you with money, 
but— 


PRIMO /(0//screen) Please, money. What would | do with 
money? 


Primo and Stash, 40. come over lo Secondo. Primo carries 
a small, rolled-up canvas. 


SECONDO How was everything, Stash? 


STASH 0h, unbelievable. Thank you, Secondo. No one else 
around here serve rabbit. 


SECONDO (ood. Someday you be a rich and famous 


artist and then you pay me with money. 
Primo gives Secondo a look. 
PRIMO (70 S/ash) Was it dry? 


STASH Dry? Dry? No, moist! Like the lips of a young girl. 
Good night. 


Primo and Secondo say good night, and Stash leaves. 
PRIMO See what he give us? A landscape. Look. Phyllis will 
love it. 

Primo unrolls the canvas. 


SECONDO (1 /¢71thusiastic) Great. Put it with the rest of 
them. 


Primo lakes the canvas behind the bar, where a stack of 
canvases leans against the wall. 


INT. DINING ROOM - LATER 

Secondo is at a table, making entries in a ledger. Primo 
sits at a table across the room, reading an Italian-language 
newspaper and finishing his coffee. Cristiano mops the 
floor. 


SECONDO Let ine ask you something. How do you feel if 


we take risotto off the menu? 

Primo doesnt respond. 

SECONDO Primo. 

A beat. 

SECONDO Whiat do you think about that? Take risotto off 


the menu? 

PRIMO |’ sorry, what did you say? 

SECONDO Porvet it. 

PRIMO No, | no hear what you say. Tell me what you say. 
SECONDO Look. Risotto costs us a lot. And it take you a 


long time to make... | mean, you must work so hard to 
make, so, then we have to charge more, and . . . these cus- 
tomers don’t understand really what is a risotto. And so . . . 
there always is a problem. 


A beat. 

PRIMO Sure. Good. 

SECONDO DK. Good. 

PRIMO Yeah, that’s good. 

A beat. 

PRIMO Maybe instead we could put . . . 
SECONDO Seah), tell me, tell me... 


PRIMO | was thinking... uh... what do they call them. .. 
you know... hot dog? Hot dogs, hot dogs. Hot dogs. | think 
people would like that. Those. 


Secondo stares at him. 

SECONDO Pine. 

He gets up and begins to gather the money. 

PRIMO [If you give people time, they learn. 

SECONDO | don't have time for them to learn! This is a 


restaurant, not a fucking school! 


Secondo leaves the frame. Primo goes back to his paper. 


EXT. STREET - NIGHT 

The same SLOW JAZZY MUSIC we heard from betore 
plays. From Secondo’s POV, in SLOW MOTION, we see 
standing under an awning a BEAUTIFUL YOUNG WOMAN, 
who Is laughing with a YOUNG COUPLE. 


CLOSE ON 
the young woman, as an OLDER MAN dressed in a tux 
comes up behind her and kisses her neck. 


EXT. ENTRANCE TO PARADISE RESTAURANT - NIGHT 


as we RETURN TO REAL TIME. Secondo is smoking a 
cigarette in front of The Paradise. He is watching the 
above scene, which is happening across the street. We 
see the young woman, the older man, and the young 
couple from the above scene enter a garish restaurant 
with a large neon sign that reads “Pascal's Italian Grotto.’ 


Primo comes out onto the stoop. They stand tor a moment 
in tense silence. Down the street, another Cadillac pulls 
up in front of Pascal's. 

SECONDO [les busy again tonight. 


PRIMO The man should be in prison for the food he serve. 


Secondo gives bis brother a look. 


SECONDO People love it. 


A beat. 


SECONDO /So//er) Look, Primo. | am only trying to make 
things more easy. 

PRIMO Easy. What is easy for you is not always what is 
good for you. 


A beat. 


SECONDO (00d night. 
PRIMO Whiere you go? 
SECONDO 10 see Phyllis. 
PRIMO (1). Say hi for me. 
SECONDO 0k. 


Secondo steps off the stoop and begins to leave. 


PRIMO You vo... oul? 
SECONDO Seal. 

PRIMO Where? 
SECONDO (ut. 10 a movie. 
PRIMO ()/). 


A beat. 


SECONDO Jou want to come? 
PRIMO Whi? No. | go see Alberto. 
SECONDO DOK. Good night. 


secondo begins to leave again. 


PRIMO What is the movie? 

SECONDO Do you want to come? C'mon. 

PRIMO No, no, | don’t want to come. 

SECONDO (Oinon. Call up the flower lady. Come si 11 


a 
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chiama? What's her name? Ann? Ann, right? Double date. 
PRIMO Who? Why would I call her? 

SECONDO | don't know. Alberto said that you and she 
WONG. 85% 

PRIMO \\ hat’ 

SECONDO Jou know. 

PRIMO Hie said that? 

SECONDO Seah. No secret. It takes you longer each time 


when you go buy the flowers, so. . . 
PRIMO Well, | don’t grab just any flower. | like to pick the 


right one. 


SECONDO Don't take too long. Someone else might pick 


the one you want. Ciao. 


Secondo leaves. 


EXT. MOVIE THEATER - NIGHI 
A short line ol people extends trom the theater box 


OK c 


PHYLLIS /0.5.) How long will it take him to trust me? 


Secondo and PHYLLIS, bis very American girlfriend, early 


20s, friendly and outgoing, are waiting to buy tickets. 


PHYLLIS He's always over my shoulder. I've been at that 
bank for three years, and not one cent— 


SECONDO Well, money makes people . . . 
PHYLLIS Yes, | know, but | mean, look at me. 
SECONDO Jes, | like to. 


PHYLLIS No, | mean, look into my eves. Could | ever? 
C mon. 


SECONDO (/aughing) | know, you don’t have to tell me. 
They reach the ticket window. 

SECONDO (7) the TICKET SELLER) Two, please. 
PHYLLIS Let me get this one. 

SECONDO \\ liv’ 

PHYLLIS Because | want to. 

SECONDO No. no, no. 

PHYLLIS Well, let’s go dutch. 

SECONDO Dutch’ 

PHYLLIS We'll split it. 

SECONDO No, | ask you to a movie. So I take vou to a 


movie. 





He buys the tickets and they enter the theater. 


EXT. PARADIS! NIGH] 
Primo i] ving’ a pol Walks across the streel io Alberto 
if raps on the window Atte agmoment 


ALBERTO VUV Hanan manin his 60s, emerges trom 


hin tain at the back of the shop and opens th 


ALBERTO uiona nolle, maestro. 

PRIMO Cio. 

ALBERTO How was tonight? 

PRIMO Please. Here, | bring you the special. Rabbit. It 


might be a little dry, so if you don’t like, throw it out. 


EXT. MOVIE THEATER LOBBY — NIGHT 

Secondo emerges trom the theater into the lobby. He 
walks over to the brightly lit candy counter, which 1: 
Hiled with colortul boxes ot sweets. The COUNTER BOY 
pours Duller on a Nuge Duckel Ol popcorn tor 


PATRON. Secondo lights a cigarette and watche: 
PRIMO (1/0... (77 /ialian) What did you say to my brother? 


INT. ALBERTO S BARBERSHOP — NIGHT 


Primo sits in the barbers chaw and spins like a child 
4 : ; . ! 1 ' st ; 
AIDCTLO UT\ . nn i 100) The POHOWIY dialogue S ttl 
llahan with Enelish subtitles 


ALBERTO About what? 

PRIMO Where's Ida? 

ALBERTO Sleeping. 

PRIMO About the flower lady. 
ALBERTO Who? The widow? Ann? 
PRIMO Yeah, Ann. Ann. 

ALBERTO \othing. 

PRIMO Ohi. He said you said something. 


ALBERTO | may have mentioned her. But I didn’t say any- 
thing. What the matter with you? 


PRIMO :)). .. 


Alberto lakes out a bottle of liquor and two glasses. 


PRIMO If you want to talk about Ann, talk to me, not to my 
brother. 


Alberto tastes the rabbit. No reaction. He tastes it again. 


ALBERTO It's good. 
PRIMO It might be a little dry. 


ALBERTO 1 is «little dry 


INT. SECONDO'S CAR - NIGHT 
CLOSE ON 
Phyllis's mouth as she kisses Secondo’s neck. 


CLOSE ON 
her mouth, kissing his ear. 


CLOSE ON 
their mouths together. 


CLOSE ON 
her hand on his back. 


CLOSE ON 
his hand on her breast. He gently pushes her away. 


PULL BACK to reveal Phyllis and Secondo in his car, 
parked by the beach. 

PHYLLIS What's wrong? 

SECONDO No, nothing... 1 just... 

PHYLLIS What is it? Are you sick? 

SECONDO No, Jim, no, I just. | can’t. | don’t want to. 
PHYLLIS ()/). 

SECONDO | mean | want to, but... 1 mean. . . it drives 


me crazy. 

PHYLLIS Well, good. 

She goes for him again. He pushes her away. 

SECONDO No, Phyllis. | can’t. | can’t. | just get... sad. 
PHYLLIS Sac’ 

SECONDO | mniean... 

PHYLLIS Sad, well that’s... 

SECONDO No, not sad, | mean... but it gets me... you 


know... all jazzed up, and then I want to go only one place, 
but I can’t go there, and... | have to go crazy. 


A beat. 


PHYLLIS Well, we don't have to... we can... uh... we've 
done other things. 


SECONDO \vo. | know. 
PHYLLIS So what's the problem? 
SECONDO Well, | just... it's... for you and me to... it 


has to be... because everything is now too much. And I just 
want us to be... when everything is more... you know. . . 
when the time is right and when | am more set. 


PHYLLIS Uh-huh. You mean the restaurant. 


SECONDO \v;. 
PHYLLIS Uh-huh. Well, you have the meeting at the bank 


Lomorrow. 

SECONDO With Mr... . what's his name. 

PHYLLIS Pierce. 

SECONDO Pierce, Pierce. Yes, you talk to him, right? 
PHYLLIS | did what | could. He's a tough one. 
SECONDO 0). vreat. 

PHYLLIS Don't worry. 


A beat. 


PHYLLIS So... what do we do here? 
SECONDO Whit do you mean? 


A heat. 


PHYLLIS Look... 'm not sure you know what you . . 
SECONDO \\ hit’ 

PHYLLIS What does “set” mean to you? 

SECONDO What do you mean? 

PHYLLIS You said, when you are more “set.” What is “set” 


for you exactly? 
SECONDO Hey |. Phiyilis 


PHYLLIS Seco, if you're worried about me... don’t. I'm 
fine. You know how | feel about vou, 


A beat. 


PHYLLIS | mean. if the restaurant doesn't... isn’t... it 
doesn't matter. It's OK. 


SECONDO Ohi. Well... thank you. But to me it does 


matter. 

PHYLLIS Look, | wasn’t trving to say . . . forget it. 
SECONDO \\ hat’ 

PHYLLIS Forvet it. 


A beat. 


SECONDO | dont know. 


A beat. 


SECONDO |i) so tired. 
PHYLLIS \es, it's very late. 


Secondo starts the car: 


INT. PARADISE DINING ROOM - NIGHT 
Primo stands at the bar, dialing the phone. The restau- 13 
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rant is dark, with only a single light coming from behind 
the bar. 


PRIMO Hlello. Yes, | want Italy . . . to call Italy, Rome, num- 
ber... (He reads from a list of phone numbers tacked to 
the wall) .. . seven, two—Oh. What? Yes, | wait. (70 bimself) 
Wait for the overseas one. (A pause) Hello, yes? | can call 
Italy?... Rome... Number seven, two, four, six, five, nine. . . 
Five, nine, yes. Thank you. I'll be right here. 


He hangs up to wait for the overseas operator to call back. 
He fulzes with the espresso machine, looks al a picture on 
the wall, lights a cigarette. The phone rings. 


PRIMO Hello? Yes, | am here. Thank you. 


A beat, as he waits. As he talks, his spirits seem to improve. 
[The following dialogue is in Halian with English subtitles. ] 


PRIMO Hello! Aunt! How are you? ... Good, good . . . It’s, 
uh, eleven o'clock here . . . Yes, yes, he’s good. Is it warm 
there? ... Oh, that must be beautiful... How’s Uncle Paolo? 
... Uh-huh... 


As Primo continues the call, the camera PANS away trom 
him to the window behind him, through which we see 
the dark, empty street. Primo’s voice fades as OPERA 
MUSIC comes up. 


EXT. PHYLLIS’S HOUSE — NIGHT 

Secondo’s car pulls up in tront of Phyllis'’s house. They 
sit in the car for a moment without speaking. Suddenly, 
Phyllis opens the door and gets out of the car. She closes 
it and walks up the front stairs. Secondo watches her for 
a moment, then pulls away. She turns and watches his 
car disappear. 


INT. PRIMO AND SECONDO’S BEDROOM - LATER 

The brothers’ bedroom, on the second floor of the restau- 
rant. Darkness, with muted OPERA MUSIC under. A light is 
switched on in the adjoining bathroom, revealing Primo 
asleep. Next to his bed is a nightstand with a radio. Another 
bed is opposite his. SOUNDS of water running and after a 
moment, Secondo enters the trame in his undershirt, dry- 
ing his face. He looks at his brother for a moment, then 
turns off the radio and returns to the bathroom. 


EXT. BACKYARD OF PARADISE - NIGHT 
The light coming from the windows in the brothers’ bed- 
room above the restaurant is turned out. 


EXT. BEACH - MORNING 
The ocean is aglow with light. A beautiful day. 


INT. BANK - DAY 
Secondo enters the cavernous old bank. He spots Phyllis 


behind the teller’s window. She looks up and sees him. 
They exchange looks. 


SECONDO /1.0.) Well, | mean, you like Italian food, 
right? 


INT. BANK — DAY 
MR. PIERCE, the loan officer, 60, pale, thin. Pierce con- 
sults a tile as Secondo sits across from his desk. 


PIERCE | do, very much. But I'm going to have to change 
the direction of this conversation right now. 
SECONDO 0K, OK. | understand. I’m sorry. 


PIERCE Is there someone you can borrow from? Back in. . . 
back home? 


SECONDO No. We did that already. To come here. 
PIERCE | see. Do you have any saleable assets? 
SECONDO Well... uh... you mean...uh... 
PIERCE Something to sell. Like a car. For money. ‘To pay us. 
SECONDO \es, yes, | understand you. 

PIERCE Oh, well, | wasn’t sure 
SECONDO | speak English. A car. Yes, but. . . is no Cadil- 


lac. | need my car. 





PIERCE | see. Well, | don’t know what to say. Your payments 
over the past two years have hardly been consistent. I'm 
afraid we can’t give you any more time. 


SECONDO Please. | am doing everything | can. But my 
situation is... unusual... my brother, he is... it’s not... 
you see, when we came here 





PIERCE Look, | hate to see businesses fail. | really do. But 
we're a bank. We can’t help people who can’t help them- 
selves. I'd love to give you some friendly advice, but. . . | 
don't know anything about the restaurant business. | go to 
them to eat. If we don’t receive your payment by the end of 
the month, we will foreclose. 


Secondo nods. 


SECONDO Thank you. 
He gels up. 


ANOTHER ANGLE 
Secondo walks toward the bank exit without looking at 
Phyllis. She watches him disappear through the door. 


EXT. FRONT OF PARADISE - DAY 
Secondo and Primo stand looking up at the restaurant. 


SECONDO (Calling) Cristiano! GO! 


Above them is a large neon sign that reads “Paradise.” 
Suddenly, it turns on and flashes in red, white and green. 
Cristiano comes running oul of the restaurant lo see. 


SECONDO Now everyone can see us! 
PRIMO Probably from all over the world. 


He walks away. Secondo looks up at the sign and beams. 


INT. PARADISE KITCHEN — NIGHT 

CLOSE ON 

A row of dented pots hangs above the stove. We HEAR 
the sound of rain on the windows. 


ANOTHER ANGLE 

Several quick shots of Primo chopping and assembling 
food, sauteing, etc. His hands move with the speed and 
grace of a magician’s. Cristiano watches. 


CRISTIANO |s raining and there is a man on a bicycle 
and he say, “Cristiano, why don’t you come in from the 
rain?” and he take me in from the rain. 


PRIMO Where does he take you? 
CRISTIANO ‘lo my home. 
PRIMO ‘lo Spain? 


CRISTIANO | don't know. . . where he take me exactly 
I'm not sure. But | know | am home. 


A beat. Primo studies Cristiano’ face. 
PRIMO Thiat's a good dream. Taste. 
Primo stuffs a forkful of food into Cristiano’s mouth. 


Cristiano nods and makes appreciative sounds. Primo 
holds up a meatball on a fork. 


PRIMO These are meatballs. | only make because my 
brother . .. we need something for these people in America 
think to be Italian. Like that an-i-mal make across the street. 
| don’t mind a meatball, really, but please . . . they are . . . so 
... mean... Can't we move on? You know what I say? 


Cristiano nods in agreement. Primo lakes a taste. A beat, 
as he chews. 
PRIMO UWuuh. This is no good. How can you like this? This 


iS— 


He starts to dump out the entire pan of food into the 
garbage. Cristiano is shocked. 


CRISTIANO No, no! | eat! 


PRIMO No! Nobody will eat! You see what happens to me 
now? Do you see? See when you try to do something that is 
not even what it is you want to do? Do you see? . . . It doesn't 
matter. | can’t cook. | know nothing about cooking. Because 





| am not a cook. | am nothing. | am, maybe, someone who 
wants to be a cook. And so, what I should do is, | should 
decide to be something else, and then | will not have to live 
in the life of torture | am living in. 


He throws the pot into the trash. 


INT. ENTRANCE TO THE PARADISE — NIGHT 

Secondo stands at the front door, looking out at pouring 
rain. The light from the new neon sign reflects off the 
rain. In the background we see that the restaurant is 
empty. After a moment, Cristiano enters from the 
kitchen and sits at the bar. 


EXT. PARADISE RESTAURANT - LATER 

Cristiano and Primo, carrying a pot, leave the restaurant. 
They wave good night. Cristiano walks away; Primo 
heads for another visit with Alberto. After a moment, the 
new neon sign goes oul. 


INT. BAR AREA — NIGHT 

Secondo looks at himself in the mirror behind the bar, 
checking out his hair and his suit. Satisfied, he knocks 
back a drink and picks up his keys. He goes to the front 
door, turns out the lights and exits. 


EXT. STREET - NIGHT 

Secondo approaches the entrance to Pascal’s. The side- 
walk is wet with rain, but the storm has passed. He sniffs 
his hands to see if they smell of garlic. 


Secondo is greeted by LEO, an unsmiling, thick-necked 
man in a tuxedo. He is Pascal's manager and right-hand 
henchman. 


SECONDO Hiey, Leo. Is he here? 
LEO Yeah, | don’t know, in the back. 


INT. PASCAL'S - NIGHT 

Secondo enters Pascal's restaurant and surveys the 
room. From his POV, we see that the place is hopping 
and seems more like a big party than just a restaurant, 
with a large bar, bustling waiters, etc. Everything about it 
is larger, faster, flashier than The Paradise — and also less 
tasteful: there are tacky murals of “Italian” subjects (the 
Leaning, Tower of Pisa, etc.) on the walls, ornate wrought 
iron, etc. 


We see CLOSE-UPS of food being placed on tables - 
heaping plates of spaghetti and meatballs, laden with 
mounds of heavy red sauce; iceberg lettuce salads; 
antipasto that looks as if it were delivered to the plate 
directly from the can. In short, the opposite of The Par- 
adise. On a small stage, a WOMAN SINGER pertorms 
“O Sole Mio.” 
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Secondo enters the bar, greeting the bartender, CHARLIE, 40. 


CHARLIE Hey, number two. You're here early. What's your 
poison? 


SECONDO Scotch a soda. Busy tonight, hey, Charlie? 
CHARLIE Well, you know, Friday night. 


They are interrupted by SHRILL LAUGHTER from a nearby 
table. From Secondo’'s POV we see 


PASCAL, 50, magnetic, handsome, elegantly dressed but 
with an air of sleaziness about him. He lights a large bowl 
of Cherries Jubilee. As the dessert flames, the crowd 
ROARS with approval. Pascal bows to the table and 
heads toward the bar. He spots Secondo. 


Pascal goes to Secondo, puts him in a headlock, and 
kisses him on the cheek. He has a raspy voice with a 
THICK CORSICAN ACCENT. 


PASCAL Hey, hey, fucking guy! Did you see that? I should 
have been in the circus, right? (Laughs uproariously) You 
got everything you need? Charlie, you take care of my friend? 


SECONDO | «in ail! set. 


Still keeping him in the headlock, Pascal pulls Secondo 
even Closer. 


PASCAL | love this guy, he is like my brother! The best, the 
best guy! Good-looking, too, huh? That's a beautiful suit. 
Have | seen that before? 


A WAITER walks by and Pascal grabs him. 


PASCAL Give table number six a bottle of whatever they're 
having on the house. Don’t open it. I'll be over in one minute. 
(To Secondo) So, fucking guy, you close early. What hap- 
pened? You run out of food? 


Pascal laughs uproariously at his own joke. 

PASCAL Ha, hia, ha. No, | make a joke. 
SECONDO Listen, Pascal, | talk to you one minute? 
PASCAL Sure, go ahead. 

SECONDO No, | mean... 


PASCAL 0h, in the back! Sure, go to my office, I be right 
there. 

Pascal heads for table six. 

We follow Secondo as he makes his way into the restau- 


rant. He nolices GABRIELLA, the beautiful young woman 
we saw earlier. He watches her for a moment. 


Gabriella—early 30s, Italian, aloof. very sexy—is Pascal's 
hostess and current companion. She wears a flashy, re- 





vealing dress and speaks with an accent. He goes up to 
her. They talk in hushed tones. 


SECONDO low aire you? 

Gabriella shrugs. 

SECONDO (in Wwe meet later? 
GABRIELLA Oh), so you didn’t forget about me. 
SECONDO low could | forget? 
GABRIELLA Where's your girlfriend? 
SECONDO We re taking a break. 
GABRIELLA Oh), really. Again? 

SECONDO © non. 


GABRIELLA | can't tonight, baby, Pascal wants to go 
dancing so... he’s the boss. Call me tomorrow. 


She disappears into the crowd. 


INT. PRIMO AND SECONDO’S BATHROOM - NIGHT 
Primo, in T-shirt and underwear, is washing at the sink. 
He wears a cross on a chain around his neck. OPERA 
MUSIC plays on a radio in the background. 


CLOSE ON 

Primo’s hands. We see that they are badly beat up from 
his work in the kitchen - cuts, stains, scars, etc. — il 
hurts to look at them. He scrubs his fingernails. 


SECONDO (1/0. But | am not just me. | am me and my 
brother. 


INT. — PASCAL'S OFFICE - NIGHT 
Pascal's spacious office. Framed photographs of Pascal 
with celebrities line the walls. Pascal sits behind his desk 
and Secondo sits across trom him. 


PASCAL So you guys cannot even think about coming to 
work for me. With me... | should say with me. 


SECONDO Believe me, | think about it. 
PASCAL | see you thinking. 
SECONDO No, | am... flattered. But my brother . . . he 


has ideas— 

PASCAL Ideas are ideas. 

SECONDO —of the way things should be. He want. . . | 
mean. | convince him to come here... to have our own 


place. In Italy, you know... you work hard and . . . there is 
nothing. But here, you work hard and— 


He makes a thumbs-up. 
PASCAL Hey, baby, that is why we are all come here. Land 17 
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of fucking opportunity, right? But, you come here, you can't 
have the figs the first year you plant the goddamn tree. No 
matter who you are. You know what [am saying? 


SECONDO | know. This is what my brother say. 


PASCAL Yes, but... may | say something that I learn, 
without being too, you know... A guy goes out to eat... end 
of the hard day... he doesn’t want on his plate something he 
has to look and think, “What the fuck is this,” right? He want, 
“Oh, this is a steak, | like steak. Mmmm... | am happy.” 
You know what | mean? Don't get me wrong. Your brother is 
a good goddamn chef. Maybe the best | have ever seen. 


SECONDO Hie is the best. 


PASCAL Yes, but this is what I have to say to you. Give to 
people what they want. Then, later, you give to them what 
vou Want. 


SECONDO No. believe... | know... but... 


PASCAL Fucking guy, if you and your brother come and 
work for me, vou know you wouldn't have nothing to worry 
about. Right? But | think the kind of money you ask me for, 
I can't give to you. 


A beat. 


SECONDO Everything have become so... vou know. . . 


too much. 
PASCAL Hey, what is this? Fucking guy. Too much?! 
Pascal leaps out of bis chair and pounds on bis desk. 


PASCAL There is never too much! There is only not 
enough! Bite your teeth into the ass of life and drag it to you! 


SECONDO Well... that is why I come here to you. 


PASCAL No! No! You don’t need money! What [am saying 
has nothing to do with money! 


He points to a framed photograph on the wall. 
PASCAL Whio's that? 
SECONDO Humiplirey Bogart. 


PASCAL That's right. Humphrey Bogart. | tell you a story. 
Two years ago, he was in town. | send champagne . . . the 
best... to him at his hotel. “Complimenti di Pascal.” 
That's it. On my card, like that. “Complimenti di”... by 
hand, | write. ‘Iwo days later, | get that picture, there, signed 
to me. See? Now. Six months go by. Look. In that picture 
there? (He points to another picture) Who do you see? Who 
is having dinner here in this restaurant? Tell me. 


SECONDO Jlumplirey Bogart. 
PASCAL Humphrey Bogart. You see? 


Pascal lunges al Secondo and tries lo bite him on the ass. 


Secondo jumps away and Pascal laughs like hell. Pascal 
slides his arm around Secondo’ neck and points to 
another picture on the wall: Pascal with the jazz musician 
Louts Prima. 


PASCAL ((/mer) Look here. That is me with Louis Prima. 
You know him, right? (He sings) “Buona sera, buona sera, 
signorina.— 


SECONDO Sure, big jazz guy. | love him, Louis Prima. 


PASCAL Friend of mine. He is in town next week. You can 
cook for him? You know, for his band, on their night off? 
Like that. 


SECONDO | }1/)— 


PASCAL Then, maybe, word gets around, things pick up, 
and... la vita é dolce per tutti. | set it up for you. 


SECONDO Well, that sounds... ves... I just have to talk 


to my brother. 
Pascal glares at him. 
SECONDO But | think | can do. Yes, | do. 


Pascal puls out his hand. Secondo puts bis hand in Pas- 
cals. They shake. Pascal doesnt let go. He kisses Secondo 
on the neck and laughs like hell. 


PASCAL Ok, then. | make a call. I set him up. OK? 
SECONDO (ik. 

EXT. PASCAL’'S RESTAURANT - LATER 

Secondo and Pascal stand on the stoop. Gabriella is 
greeting patrons as they pour in and out. 

PASCAL You know Gabriella. 

SECONDO 0)h), ves, hello. 

Gabriella nods. 

SECONDO Pascal, thank you. 

hey shake hands. 


PASCAL Hey, baby, c'mon, | am for you like one of those 
things... with the lights... 


SECONDO Whit things? 
PASCAL For ships... in the storm. What do you call them? 
GABRIELLA Lighthouse. 


PASCAL Yeah, «lighthouse. That's what | am for you, baby, 
a goddamn lighthouse. If it is raining, look for me. | show 
vou the way home. 


GABRIELLA Suppose he doesn't want to come home. 


PASCAL Why doesn't he want to come home? He's in the 
fucking rain. 








GABRIELLA Some people like the rain. 


PASCAL It’s not just rain. It’s a storm! He’s in a goddamn 
storm! He should come home. 


GABRIELLA Well... 
PASCAL Wel! what? 


SECONDO No, if it’s a bad storm I look for the light. But | 
do like the rain. 


PASCAL R:tin is wet and that’s it. Gabriella, go check the 
menus, please. 


Gabriella sighs and exits. 


SECONDO Listen... can | ask... if my brother know 
that... 


PASCAL Please. That cradle will not be rocked by me. | 
didn’t do nothing. This is all yours. 


SECONDO hicks. 


PASCAL Are you kidding? | love secrets. Secrets make 
friendships more strong. 


INT. SECONDO AND PRIMO’S BEDROOM - NIGHT 

Secondo comes in quietly, as Primo sleeps. HOLD ON 
Primo sleeping, as Secondo goes into bathroom. He 
comes back into trame, climbs into bed and les staring 


it the ceiling. After a moment he turns out the light 


BLACK SCREEN 


Sullon BLACK SCREEN. we hear Lours Primas “Buona 


Sera’ begin, and suddenly, we re 

INT. SECONDO'S CAR —- MORNING 

A CLOSE-UP of a large tish that takes up the entire 
backseal. It jiggles, almost in time with the MUSIC, as 
Secondo drives ai 
Secondo is hyped up. As the MUSIC tades 


ng. Primo sits in the passenger seal 


SECONDO Thiat son of a bitch fish man. See how he 
change his song? “Louis Prima. At our place. Tonight.” 
That’s all | have to say. Boom. The best fish. What time is 
it? Fuck. We gotta hurry. Later, remind me to call the pastry 
chef. Do | have enough tomato? Do we have enough 
tomato? 


PRIMO Seah. 

SECONDO Whiait’s the matter with you? Are you sick? 
PRIMO No. I'm fine. You talk to Phyllis? 
SECONDO Whi’ 

PRIMO | just am asking. 


SECONDO Seal, the other day. 

PRIMO How is she? 

SECONDO Whi are you? Police-a-man? She's doing 
vreat. Never better. 

PRIMO (ood. | like Phyllis. 

SECONDO So do |. OK, now, the wine. What do you think? 
Primo shrugs. 

SECONDO | hive a friend, just listen, can get us a nice 
Barolo, Cheap. 


PRIMO [I you like. 
SECONDO Prinio, please, what... oh, Madonna miseria, 


why still do you continue to resist? Why? | need your help, 
huh? This is not just some guy! This is Louis Prima. He's 
famous. 


PRIMO Fanious. Is he good? 
SECONDO [les vreat. 


A beat. 


PRIMO People should come just for the food. 
SECONDO | know that. 

PRIMO They should come just for the food. 
SECONDO | know. | know that. But they don’t. 


EXT. FLOWER SHOP — DAY 
Secondo pulls the car in tront of Ann's tlower shop. A 


brand-new Cadillac ts parked at the curb. 


SECONDO (Cadillac. The newest. Beautiful, huh? Cad-il-lac. 
PRIMO (( inipressed) Big, 
Primo gels out of the car. 


SECONDO Jel! her to make them... you know. And ask 


her if she want to come tonight. 
Primo ignores his brother and walks away. 


secondo drives off and Primo enters Anns flower shop. 


INT. FLOWER SHOP - DAY 

\NN, the owner of the shop, 40s, soft-spoken but lirm, 
is on the phone. She waves to Primo as he comes in 
Ihere is an obvious attraction between the two. Primo is 


bovishly shy and nervous 


ANN (/):/0 phone) Well, Vm unable to recommend you to 
anyone. In fact, this forces me to do the opposite. And that's 
_.. that’s all [have to say to you. Goodbye. 


She hangs up. 19 
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PRIMO Trouble today? 


ANN | won'teven... some people. 'm afraid | don’t have 
vour irises. The delivery didn’t come today. 


PRIMO Somebody did not do their job, huh? 
ANN Yes. Somebody didn't think it was important. 
PRIMO Jhiat is even more worse. 

ANN (mon, we'll find something else. 

They go to the flower case. 


PRIMO | think... for tonight my brother want something 
... vou know. 


ANN Special’ 

PRIMO Jes. Some big jazz guy is coming... uh, Louis Prima. 
ANN | love Louis Prima. 

PRIMO You know him... he is good? 

ANN Very good. Boisterous. 

PRIMO Ohum... 

ANN He has lots of energy. 

PRIMO 0h). That's good. 

INT. BANK ~ DAY 


CLOSE ON 
a WOMAN'S HANDS counting out a large stack of money. 


Secondo stands at the “Withdrawals” window as a 
TELLER finishes counting out money. 


SECONDO How much does that leave? 


TELLER Sixty-two dollars, forty-seven cents. Thank you, sir. 


INT. FLOWER SHOP - LATER 
Primo and Ann stand in the doorway. 


PRIMO So... tonight then you will close early. 
ANN | guess. Why? 
PRIMO Because | thought of the no delivery. 


ANN 0h), ves, | guess I'l have to. But it doesn't matter. I've just 
started a new book so... Pl just go home and get in the tub. 


PRIMO (0h). Good. 


A beat. 


PRIMO Well, OK. Thank you. 
ANN Ok. Well, thank you. And good luck tonight. 
PRIMO (i, ves, oh, thanks. 


He starts to leave and then turns back. 
PRIMO \\ hist is the story? 

ANN [in sorry? 

PRIMO In the book. The story in the book. 
ANN 0h). ‘The pioneers. 

PRIMO Oh. The Wild West. Buffalo Bill. 
ANN Well, sort of. Families on the trail. 
PRIMO Oh), ves. Tough times. 

ANN Times are always tough for somebody. 
He laughs. 


PRIMO Well. | am taking a long time here, so thank vou. . . 
and | hope you like the book . .. and | hope that the pioneers 
are... you know... OR. 


He exits. HOLD ON Ann as she watches him go. 


EXT. PARADISE - MORNING 

As Primo and Secondo pull up, we see Alberto and his 
wife, IDA, 60s, solid but not without elegance, opening 
up the barbershop across the street. The brothers take 
the fish out of the car. 


IDA /)c//s) Hey, you go fishin’? 


Secondo waves al her and turns to see a Cadillac ap- 
proaching, with Pascal and Gabriella still dressed in 
evening Clothes. Secondo and Gabriella exchange glances. 


PASCAL Hey, bovs, | see you tonight... (7 Primo) Hey, 
Michelangelo, come stai? 


He pulls away. 

PRIMO (7) Secondo) You invite him? 

SECONDO | invite everybody. 

Primo shakes his head. clearly displeased. Secondo and 


Primo strugele with the fish and bring it inside. 


INT. KITCHEN - DAY 

Primo and Secondo enter with the fish to find Cristiano 
furiously chopping vegetables. 

PRIMO Cristiano. 

He gestures for Cristiano to slow down. 

PRIMO Slow, slow. 

Cristiano chops more slowly. 


CRISTIANO (Good morning, good morning. Oh, nice fish. 
There is no hot water. 


lhe brothers stop dead in their tracks and stare at Cris- 
fano. 


CRISTIANO Nothing comes out. 


Primo goes to the sink, leaving his brother holding the fish. 
He turns on the faucet and nothing comes out. He shakes 
his head. 


SECONDO FUCK! Maybe I should just ask the goddamn 


plumber to move in with us! 

Secondo puts down the fish and heads for the dining room. 
PRIMO Where do you go? 

SECONDO 10 Hollywood!! I'm going to call the fucking 


plumber, where do you think?! (70 Cristiano) Did Chubby 
come? 


CRISTIANO Not vet. 
SECONDO Pitt fuck. He’s late. 
Secondo heads for the dining room. Primo and Cristiano 


exchange glances. 


INT. DINING ROOM - DAY 
Secondo comes in trom the kitchen and notices that the 
jukebox is playing a Louis Prima song. He goes over to it. 


SECONDO Whio make this go on? 


Suddenly, hands come from behind his head and cover 
his eves. 


He jumps and turns. It is Phyllis. 
PHYLLIS It's Louis Prima! 
SECONDO 0h), Phyllis! You scare me! What are you do here? 


PHYLLIS | told my boss my mother was ill! He doesn't 
know my mother is never ill! He doesn’t even Know my mother! 


SECONDO (Good, good . . . So, how are you? 
PHYLLIS |i fine. How are you? 
SECONDO Pine, | fine. 

A beat. 

SECONDO | didn't call you. 

PHYLLIS | know. | didn't call you either. 
SECONDO Jhiat’s true. 

A beat. 


PHYLLIS Ida told me about this and I figured you'd need 
help. So. 


Cristiano pokes his head in through the swinging door: 


CRISTIANO Delivery’s here! 


SECONDO 0h good. Let me go do this. Do me a favor. 
Call that thiet, 


PHYLLIS Whe water's out again? Where's his number? 
SECONDO P?1:7-9400. | know it in my heart! 

secondo starts to leave. Phyllis pulls him back by the arm. 
She kisses him. He leaves. The camera stays on her. 

EXT. ALLEY OUTSIDE RESTAURANT - DAY 


CLOSE ON 
a bunch of basil, held by Primo. 


PULL BACK to reveal CHUBBY, a heavyset Italian-Ameri- 
can vegetable man, and Primo, examining the basil. Sec- 
ondo joins them. 


PRIMO siiill. 
CHUBBY ‘hey re small, but they're fine. 


A silence. They all look carefully at the basil. Primo looks 


al Secondo, 

SECONDO (re they fresh? 

CHUBBY Fresh today. 

PRIMO (Picks one up) Looks... c'mon... looks dead. 


Like a wig. 

CHUBBY | ‘in sorry, Primo, that’s it. 
SECONDO \e need them. 
PRIMO Well... it's your party. 
Secondo glares at him. 
SECONDO Princ. | en quis. 


He pulls Primo off to one side. [The following exchange is 
in Halian with English subtitles. ] 


SECONDO Primo. this thing... tonight... is happening. 
PRIMO kiviit. 

SECONDO Jo) vou know why? 

Primo shrugs. 


SECONDO Because it has to happen. We need to do this. 


Do you understand? 

They look at each other. 

SECONDO \lonie. 

PRIMO But | thought... 

SECONDO \v.. Whis is it. 

PRIMO Why didn't you tell me? 

SECONDO Whit were vou gonna do? 21 
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A beat. 
SECONDO After tonight | don't know how much longer 


we can do what we came here to do. The way we want to 
do it. 


Primo looks at his brother. A beat. 
SECONDO (0k? Is that... 7 
Primo nods. 

hey walk back to Chubby. 
SECONDO Sorry, Chubb. 


CHUBBY Whit are you guys? Choosin’ the new pope? So 
what we decide? 


PRIMO | need basil. This is not basil. 
CHUBBY Primo, what the fuck? It’s all | could get. What 


can | sav? There is no better basil today. 


PRIMO (7) Secondo) | am not the beeziness-man. I'll be 
inside. Bye, Chubb. 


He exits into the restaurant. Secondo stares after him. 
incredulous. 


CHUBBY \\hi:it’s up? 

SECONDO We'll take it. What else you got? 
CHUBBY Whiit’s goin’ on? 

SECONDO Louis Prima is coming. 


CHUBBY Oh. | love Louis Prima. He’s coming to the 
restaurant? 


SECONDO Jes. tonight we make dinner for him. You 


would like to come? 

CHUBBY Sure. Can | bring my wife? 
SECONDO \¢s. 

CHUBBY Look. Seco, take the basil for thirty. 
SECONDO \o. no, | give to you regular price. 
CHUBBY |.o0k. Seco, this basil’s no fucking good. 
SECONDO | kino. 


INT. BAR AREA ~- MORNING 


Prue . making an ~~) @ 


PRIMO So everything is working out OK? 
PHYLLIS So far. Thanks for calling me. 


PRIMO Sure, sure. | know he want you to be here, but... 
he is too... (Points lo his head)... to call you himself. 


She nods. A beat, as Primo sips his coffee. He is lost in 
thought for a moment. 


PHYLLIS What's wrong? 

Primo shrugs. 

PRIMO (© non. 

She follows him into the kitchen. 
NT. KITCHEN — MORNING 


ristiane and Seconda diC Cdl yill 


teyshyl 
afl 


PHYLLIS So | phoned the plumber. He'll be here lickety- 


split. | told him it was an emergency. 
SECONDO Thinks. 


Primo disappears into the closet, Secondo goes back out 
side for more vegetables. Phyllis stands uncomfortably. 
aware of the tension in the room. 


PHYLLIS (Whispering fo Cristiano) What's going on? 


Cristiano just shakes his head. Secondo comes back in with 
the last of the vegetables. Primo emerges wearing his chefs 
MUNIC. 


PHYLLIS So where do we start? 
SECONDO [)), well, um... 


PRIMO Yes, Phyllis, may | ask you to get me that white tub 
from over there, please. And Cristiano, my friend, that other 
one. 


Secondo stops what hes doing and stares at his brother. 
SECONDO \\0! 

PRIMO And now we need one more. 

SECONDO Primo, no! Timpano? Are you crazy? There is 


not the time! 
PRIMO Seco, you start the rabbit. 

PHYLLIS What's timpano? 

SECONDO Primo, no, | have to be serious here! 
PRIMO Seco, you tell me this is a big night! 
PHYLLIS What is this you're exactly making? 
SECONDO Phillis, go call the plumber. 
PHYLLIS | already did. 
PRIMO (Ca/; fo Phyllis) 


Phyllis, timpano is pasta. .. 
with a special crust... and 
is shape like adrum .. . like 
atimpani drum... 


SECONDO (10) binsel/) 


Oh, Madonna miseria! 


PRIMO... and inside . . . all the most important things in 
the world! 


INT. KITCHEN —- MONTAGE 
Upbeat Louis Prima/Keely Smith tune, “Nothin’s Too 
Good for My Baby,” is heard over a montage of scenes: 


- CLOSE ON a rolling pin rolling out dough; 


~ Boxes of fruit are delivered to the rear of the restaurant 
and Secondo signs the bill as Cristiano whisks them inside; 


- Phyllis folds cloth napkins; 


- Primo and Secondo are preparing the timpano basins 
with pastry dough; they work skillfully and in agreement; 


- A larger number of boxes of fruit are delivered, and 
Cristiano struggles to get them all inside; 


- A series of quick CLOSE-UPS of various foodstuffs 
being dropped into frame; 


- A PLUMBER's legs stick out from underneath the 
kitchen sink. Secondo passes by him. 


SECONDO Thiet. 


- CLOSE-UPS of Phyllis chopping carrots; 


- Secondo brags about Louis Prima to a DELIVERY MAN, 
who listens politely and then hands him a bill to sign; 


- Primo and Secondo stand over the timpano basins. 
Primo is passionately explaining something to Secondo, 
who obviously disagrees, but just shrugs; 


- Secondo talks on the phone as Cristiano passes back 
and forth through the frame; 


- Primo, Secondo, Cristiano and Phyllis stand in a line as 
a parade of pastries passes under their noses. Finally, 
Secondo is handed a bill, which he signs. 


MUSIC fades out. 
INT. DINING ROOM - DAY 


CLOSE ON 
an abstract painting. 


SECONDO /().5.) That was good. 


PULL BACK to reveal Secondo, Primo, Cristiano and 
Phyllis, sitting at a table. They all have just finished lunch. 
Primo begins to clear the table. Cristiano starts to help. 


PRIMO | do, | do. 


Primo picks up the plates and exits into the kitchen. Phyllis 
gels up. 


PHYLLIS Cristiano, come dance with me. 

CRISTIANO No, no, no, no, no. 

She pulls him up from his seat and they begin to dance. 
He is tentative, embarrassed. 

SECONDO IHley, hey, you steal my girl? 


CRISTIANO No, 20 me gustan las mujeres porque 
muchas problemas . . . 


He pulls away. 

PHYLLIS Honey, your turn. 

SECONDO No. Please. | have too much to do. 
PHYLLIS © mon. Just for a sec. 


She pulls him up and they dance. Cristiano watches. Secondo 
looks at the art on the walls. 


SECONDO Maybe, | think we should take down some of 


these. For tonight. Don’t you think it’s too... . a mess? 
PHYLLIS Why would you do that? They're from your friends. 
The telephone rings. 

SECONDO Maybe | should just open a museum. 


Secondo breaks away from Phyllis and goes to the bar to 
answer the phone. 


SECONDO Paradise... Oh... no, [don't think | can 
right now. What? Ha, ha, ha. Hello, hello? 


Secondo hangs up the phone and comes out from behind 
the bar. 


SECONDO | hive to go see a guy about the booze. Tell 
Primo I'll be back in an hour. 


PHYLLIS Well, what should | do? 
SECONDO Primo will tell you. OK? OK. 
He kisses Phyllis quickly and exits. 


Phyllis watches him leave. 


EXT. STREET - DAY 

In a WIDE SHOT, in SLOW MOTION, we see a CHEF 
running, out of a doorway and into an alley. His apron is 
in flames. The shot speeds up to REAL TIME as he tries 
to beat out the flames, running tor his life. 


INT. CAR - DAY 

ON SECONDO, 

who watches the above scene as he drives by. The chet 
disappears down the street. 


EXT. PASCAL’S KITCHEN DOOR ~— DAY 
A furious Pascal, Zippo lighter in hand, emerges from the 23 
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kitchen into the street. Leo comes out behind him. 


PASCAL You motherfucker! Next time | light up your god- 
damn hair on fire! 


He notices Secondo and suddenly ts all smiles. 

PASCAL Ilev. fucking guy! Everything OK? 

secondo nods and waves. 

PASCAL | see you tonight. Leo! Where does that chef live? 


Pascal and Leo disappear into the kitchen. Secondo drives off. 


EXT. APARTMENT BUILDING IN FASHIONABLE NEIGH- 
BORHOOD - DAY 

Secondo pulls up in his car and gets out. He scans the 
street and enters an apartment building. 


INT. APARTMENT BUILDING HALLWAY - DAY 

Secondo exits the elevator and walks down a corridor to 
an apartment door. He checks his watch, sighs and 
checks himself in the hallway mirror. He rings the bell. 


The door opens. Phone in hand, Gabriella appears and 
pulls him inside and shuts the door. 


INT. GABRIELLA’'S APARTMENT - DAY 

Gabriella is talking on the phone. She pets a small ugly 
dog as she talks. A contemporary song plays on the 
radio. The decor is very ‘50s. 


During the following speech, Secondo helps himself to a 
drink. He paces for a moment, and then growing impa- 
tient, he points to his watch to make it clear to her that 
he is ona tight schedule. She begins to unzip his fly and 
undress him and herself while she talks. He resists at 
first and then acquiesces. 


GABRIELLA (/7:/0 (he phone) You should cut his hands 
off. Well, if he ever touched me, that’s what | would do. Cut 
his hands off. Well, if he’s a prick, cut his prick off. Or break 
his hands. Or just one hand. As, vou know, a warning . .. 
veah?...no... she did? I thought she was dead already! All 
rivht. | gotta go... Drug him and pull his teeth out. They're 
vellow anyway. Ciao. 


INT. DINING ROOM - DAY 

Cristiano is taking a break from his work. He stands at 
the bar, smoking a cigarette and humming. He begins to 
dance with an imaginary partner. 


EXT. BACK OF RESTAURANT - DAY 
CLOSE ON 
a recipe card, handwritten in Italian. Phyllis is admiring it. 


PHYLLIS God. my god, how beautiful. It must just fall from 
his hands. 


PULL BACK to see Primo and Phyllis, taking a break. 
They smoke cigarettes. Primo is looking through an old 
folder stuffed with recipes. 

PRIMO Jes, he is educated, my uncle Paolo. 

PHYLLIS [lis restaurant's in Rome? 

PRIMO \es. 

PHYLLIS Roma, Roma, Roma. 

PRIMO ‘vo now. He opens a new one soon. 

Phyllis pulls out another card. . 

PHYLLIS Let's make them all... 


PRIMO (hi my God, Phyllis, you are more worse than me. 
Sit down. Do the beans. 


He lakes the cards from her. Phyllis sits and begins to snap 
off the ends of the beans. Primo pulls oul a recipe card. 


PRIMO (hi. | love this. | make this, too. 
PHYLLIS [ct me see. 


She lakes it. 


PHYLLIS Whit is it for? 

PRIMO It's salad, with... 
PHYLLIS Chicken, ham, cheese . . . 
PRIMO \v. 

PHYLLIS (Oh. | see. Yes, definitely. 
PRIMO You understand it? 
PHYLLIS No. Not at all. 


A beat. 


PHYLLIS So how are you? 

PRIMO [h. .. you know. 

PHYLLIS Good. 

Beal. 

PRIMO How are you? 

PHYLLIS (Good. | think we're fine. Good. Very . . . great. 


A heat. 


PRIMO My brother is a very good cook. 
PHYLLIS | know. 


PRIMO How do you know? He has not cooked really yet for 
VOU. 


PHYLLIS Well, a little. 


Primo arranges the recipe file. 


PRIMO (1 hou! looking al her) When our father die, we live 
with our uncle above the trattoria, you know, his restaurant. 


PHYLLIS Jes. | know. 


PRIMO And we both learn to cook from him. But now, 
Secondo no cook a lot. Because | think he think too much 
about the meal, and not just about each course. 


He looks at her. A beat. 


PRIMO (Looking al his watch) Well, | was going to wait 
for him to make the pasta, but we can’t wait any longer. Will 
you help me? 


PHYLLIS | don't know how. 
PRIMO Whit is there to know? When | think that | know 


how to cook, it never comes out good. 


Phyllis smiles. 


INT. GABRIELLA S APARTMENT 


SCCONGO ana Gabriella Jit lf } YOSLCOI GO, ‘ar 


\ SHORT TIME LATER 


GABRIELLA Jou have time. 

SECONDO (Gabriella, no. Not today. 

GABRIELLA You worry like an old man. 

SECONDO Seal), well, I'm not as old as some. 
GABRIELLA Or as rich. 

SECONDO Jou know... After tonight. Could be soon. 
GABRIELLA After tonight, what? Secondo. 

Secondo gives her a look. 

SECONDO (in you call the booze guy, please? 

She picks up the phone and dials. 


SECONDO Jou know, not everybody just have everything 
given to them with a silver lining. We could serve the shit like at 
your old man’s place. Very easy. But what we try to do takes 
time, you know? Work. You know what that is, right? Work? 

GABRIELLA (/):/0 phone) Hello, Mike, Gabriella . . . | tell 
you, Mike, whenever you leave your wife... Look, Mike, | 
have a friend who come by later today— 


SECONDO (Overlapping) Now. 'm coming now. 
GABRIELLA — and maybe you can help him. . . Yes, 


he needs, he will tell you, and a nice deal, huh, Mike? You 
are the best of them all, Mike. OK. Yes. | feel much love 


for vou, too. OK, ciao. 

SECONDO \\hio's that? 

GABRIELLA \like. 

She hands him the address of the booze guy. 


SECONDO Phiank you. 


A beat. [The remaining dialogue is in Halian with English 


subtitles. ] 

SECONDO Jou coming tonight, right? 

GABRIELLA Sure. Spend some time with your girlfriend, 
SECONDO (Gabriella... 

GABRIELLA \\ hit’ 

SECONDO Sou «tre so beautiful. 

GABRIELLA (0) gel your cheap booze. 


Secondo grabs his jacket and leaves. 


EXT. CHURCH — DAY 
Secondo stands on the steps of a Catholic church. Ne 
lOOk rin iddress that Gabriella gave him. He { OKS 
1] fal | | 
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SECONDO Pxcuse me? 

PRIEST \es’ 

SECONDO [1m ... . | am lost. Is this... 7 

He shows the priest the address. 

SECONDO 115s «i Warehouse? 

PRIEST Ohi, through the alley. Behind here. In the back. 
SECONDO Jhiank you. 


He turns and walks away. 


INT PARADISE KITCHEN — DAY 


EXT. WAREHOUSI|I LAY 25 
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Secondo stands before A MAN inside the back of the 
truck, surrounded by cases of booze. ANOTHER MAN 
counts money. 


MAN Well, he’s not here. You have to come back when he’s 
here. Come back in a half hour. Then he'll be here. 


Secondo sighs and walks to his car. Killing time. he lights a 
cigarette. He notices a Cadillac dealership next door, Curi 
ous, he walks over. 


EXT. CADILLAC LOT - DAY 
Secondo walks around a beautiful new car, admiring it. 
CAR DEALER /(.5.) Are you in the market? 


Secondo whirls around. At first, he sees no one, then he 
looks down to see a CAR DEALER (ivhom we will know as 
30B) sitting in the drivers seat of another Cadillac. 


DEALER Jou in the market? 


Not knowing what he means, Secondo makes an ambiau- 
OUS BESTUre. 


DEALER (o0d-looking fellow like vou should have a good- 


looking car like this. 

Secondo walks around the dealers car and caresses it. 
SECONDO Ile, we all should have a lot we don't have. 
DEALER | detect an accent. Where are you from? 
SECONDO | tin Italian. 

DEALER Just visiting? Or you've moved here for good? 
SECONDO | wil! never go back. 

DEALER Ahi... there’s a history, huh? 
SECONDO In Italy, there is nothing but history. 
DEALER Hii, ha, funny. Beautiful place, though, Italy. 
SECONDO Jou been’ 

DEALER No. Never. Go ahead, get in. 


Ihe dealer gets out of the car and Secondo gets in. He 
begins lo caress the seats and the dashboard. 


DEALER Jhit'’s real leather 
SECONDO This is... boy... beautiful. This is... this is... 


the new one . . . this vear’s car? 
DEALER \0. this is next year’s. 
SECONDO Really? This year you buy next year’s car. And 


then next year, next year’s car comes out already, again. 
DEALER Jel. You got kids? 
SECONDO \\. 


DEALER | vot two kids. They see their friend with a new 
tov? They gotta have it. And there's enough tension in my 
house, vou know what | mean? 


SECONDO Sure. | understand. 


DEALER Don't get me wrong. A Cadillac will last forever. 
But, I'm just saving, people, in general, not you, need to have 
the latest thing. 'm Bob. What's vour name? 


SECONDO Secondo. 
They shake hands. 


BOB (A pleasure. Secondo. Like “second.” Who's the first, 
vour Pop? 


SECONDO \\y brother. 

BOB | have an older brother. | hate his guts. 
SECONDO \\ i’ 

DEALER [les cheap. 

SECONDO But he’s your brother, 

BOB He's a person. | hate cheap people. 
SECONDO \ie. too. 


BOB | knew that. | could tell. You have good taste, Segundo. 
Not that taste and money are related. But, vou know . . . it’s 
really what you do with whatever you have, right? Tell me, 
Segundo, does your brother like cars? 


SECONDO Secondo. No. He doesn’t drive. 
BOB Well, some people prefer to walk. 
SECONDO Wy brother took one ride—from Italy to 


America. | guess that’s enough rides for him. 
BOB Let's take « test-drive. 

SECONDO (Locking al his watch) Uh... weil. 
BOB (mon. No commitment. 


He tosses Secondo the keys, which the camera follows 
in SLOW MOTION to Secondo’s hand. 


EXT. STREETS - DAY 
Louis Prima's version of “I've Got the World on a String” 
is heard. Secondo is taking a test-drive with Bob. He's 
having a great time, as Bob points out the features of the 
interior to Secondo. 


The MUSIC fades as we cut to: 
EXT. CADILLAC LOT - DAY 


BOB | love Louis Prima. 
SECONDO So vou come and you meet him and who 


knows? These guys... they got dough, and I am interested, | 
mean, maybe they will be, too. 


BOB So you are interested. 


SECONDO Very. | ain very interested. So you can drive this 
car tonight and, you know, park it in front, so those guys will 
see. 


Secondo laughs. So does Bob. 


EXT. PARADISE RESTAURANT — DAY 
Secondo pulls up and gets out of his car. He checks his 
watch. He is behind schedule. 


INT. DINING ROOM - DAY 

Secondo enters the dining room, where Cristiano is 
sweeping. Secondo makes himself an espresso. 
SECONDO (Cristiano, go get the booze in the car. 
CRISTIANO Please, Cristiano. 

SECONDO Pleiise, please. Come on. 

Cristiano goes to get the booze. We follow Secondo into the 


hitchen. 


INT. KITCHEN - DAY 
Primo and Phyllis are working away. Secondo comes in, 
and Primo gives him a look. 


SECONDO | know, | know. I'm sorry, I'm sorry. It was—I 
won't even start. But | got good wine, so... so where are we? 
Primo stares at him. 


PHYLLIS Well, ['m just finishing the eggplant... Primo 
showed me. 


Primo starts to leave the room. 

SECONDO Whiere are you going? 

Primo mumbles something and exits down to the basement. 
SECONDO What? What did he say? 

PHYLLIS What took you so long? 

SECONDO Phillis, please. You don't even know where | 


been. This cheap booze guy, last time | use him. So, I'm 
sorry, all right? 


PHYLLIS No. all right. | missed you. 
She tries to kiss him. 
SECONDO (mon, Phyllis, we don’t have time. 


She puts her arms around him. Suddenly, the back kitchen 
door swings open. It is Pascal. 


PASCAL Buongiorno, tutti quan—obh, mi scusi. Ab! 


Amore! | love love. 

secondo pulls away from Phyllis. Pascal goes to her 
PASCAL /Aissing Phyllis’s hand) Purita! Virtuosa! Vir- 
fuoissima! 

Phyllis grimaces and turns to Secondo. 


PHYLLIS (Breaking away) Oh, Mr. Pascal. (70 Secondo) 
Honey, I'm going to see when Ida wants to go shopping, Do 
vou need me for anything? 


PASCAL He need vou for everything. 
SECONDO \o. no, vo ahead. 
He kisses her, and she leaves. 


PASCAL Ahi! American girls, huh? (Wives) Fucking guy, 
how’s it going? Looks good, looks good. Fuck, you guys are 
going to town! (Smelling sauce) Oh, fuck. Smells good, too. 
Where's vour brother? (Calling) Hey, Michelangelo! Some- 
thing's burning! 


He winks at Secondo again and tastes the sauce. 


PASCAL Fuck! (7a meraviglia! What a good goddamn 
chef. (Calling) Michelangelo! Dove sez? 

SECONDO [111 . . . he’s busy, in the back. Let's go get a 
drink, huh? 


PASCAL Sure. « little whiskey, good. | think | catch a fuck- 


ing cold, goddamn frog in my throat. 


secondo and Pascal walk into the dining room. 


INT. DINING ROOM - DAY 
At the bar, Secondo takes down a bottle of Scotch and 
pours two drinks. 


PASCAL (/ovking around) Shaping up, shaping up! You 
got enough chairs, right? You got enough chairs. You need 
anything? You need anything let me know. | bought a boat. 


SECONDO Jou bought a boat? 


PASCAL | bought a boat. For sailing away, into the sunset. 
(Picks up his drink) To tonight! 


Primo enters to make an espresso. He sees Pascal, and the 
foast, and stops. 


PASCAL He, the master! That fucking sauce is unbelievable! 
PRIMO Whit can | say? 


PASCAL Somebody give you a compliment, you say thank 
Vou. 


PRIMO (aking a grand gesture) Grazie! 
He begins to make his coffee. 


SECONDO Pascal bought a boat. 27 
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PRIMO Oh. That mean you're gonna sail away? 


PASCAL Maybe. When the sky is red... you know, what's 
that rhyme? 


SECONDO 0h yeah. When is the good one? 


PRIMO Red sky at morning means it will rain outside. 


A beat. 


SECONDO Whit about rain inside? 

PRIMO | ul’ 

SECONDO \othing. 

PRIMO No, what do you mean? 

SECONDO Jou say, “rain outside,” and | think for you to 


say the word “outside” is funny. 

PRIMO \\ hy’ 

SECONDO Because it can’t rain inside. 

PRIMO | didn't say “inside.” 

SECONDO | know. 

PRIMO | siy “outside.” 

SECONDO No. | know. 

PRIMO So where is the problem? 

PASCAL Yeah, | don't get it. 

SECONDO Nv. it’s just vou don’t have to say “outside” . 


because it can't rain inside. 


They all think about this for a second. 


A beat. 


PASCAL Whit the fuck 

PRIMO | know it can't rain inside. 

SECONDO PForvet it. Forget. Forget. 

PASCAL (70 Primo) What the fuck is he talking about? 
PRIMO | am contused. 

SECONDO No, no... | make fun. 

PRIMO ()|i— 

PASCAL (70) Secondo) You make fun of your brother? 
SECONDO \o. It was a joke. | make like a joke. 
PASCAL | don't hear the joke. 

SECONDO Well, it's... 

PASCAL I ley, let's make a toast. 


He reaches over the bar for a glass for Primo. He pours 
Primo a shot. 


PRIMO No for me . . . too early. 
PASCAL (© mon. 
Primo takes the glass. 


PASCAL OK. ‘To tonight, when I bring together my old 
friend Louis Prima with my new friends. You guys are the 
best! Salute! 


Pascal drinks. Secondo is in shock. Primo looks at Secondo. 
PRIMO (7) Pascal) He's your friend? 

PASCAL Who? Louis Prima? 

SECONDO (70) Primo) Yeah, you know that. 

PRIMO (7/0) Secondo) No. 

SECONDO Seah, | told you— 

PRIMO No, no, you didn't 

SECONDO \es, ves, | did, | did. You just don’t remember. 
PRIMO No, | would remember. 

SECONDO Well... | told you. 


PASCAL | know everybody, baby. There are very few people 
| don't know. Let's have one more. 


Primo turns and leaves. 

PASCAL Hey, Primo, come on. (70 Secondo) | say some- 
thing? 

SECONDO \es. 

PASCAL 0h, fuck. I fucked up. Seco. I’m sorry. We had a 
secret. Fuck! | bragged. | am a braggart. You can hit me. I'll 
talk to him. 

SECONDO No, no. I'll talk to him. It’s fine. He'll be 


thanking you in a month. 


INT. PARADISE KITCHEN - DAY 

Primo stands very still at the stove. He goes to a small 
plate of beautitully laid out antipasto, picks it up and 
hurls it against the swinging door. Cristiano watches. 
Primo leaves through the back door. 


Secondo opens the swinging door and sees the food on 
the floor. He looks at Cristiano. 


SECONDO Clean this up. 


Secondo goes back into the dining room. 


EXT. PARADISE STOOP - DAY 

An Italian folk song is heard over as Secondo exits the 
restaurant to look for Primo. He looks across the street 
and sees Pascal returning to his restaurant. He looks 
toward Alberto’s and sees a crowd gathered around a 


shining new barber's chair as it is lowered by a winch on 
the back of a truck. 


Secondo spots Primo, who is just walking up to a beam- 
ing Alberto, standing with Ida and Phyllis. The chair 
turns, suspended in space, and when it lands, there is a 
small cheer from the crowd. The DELIVERY MEN wheel 
itin and Alberto and Primo follow. 


Phyllis spots Secondo standing on the stoop of The Par- 
adise. He turns and enters the restaurant. Then she 
spots Pascal entering his restaurant. The coast clear, she 
heads back to The Paradise. 


INT. PARADISE KITCHEN - DAY 
Phyllis comes in. Cristiano is working in a corner of the 
kitchen. Secondo is slicing eggplant. 


PHYLLIS What are you doing? 
SECONDO Ii cutting more eggplant. 
PHYLLIS Why’ 


SECONDO Because | can't use this. (He indicates the 
eggplant she cut earlier) \'s too thick. 

PHYLLIS Well, that’s how Primo said | should cut it. 'm 
sure it’s fine. 


SECONDO (Showing her the eggplant) No, it’s not fine, 
Phyllis. Look at this. Do you see how thick this is? Do you 
know what happens when I cook this? It's no good... You 
know how heavy this would be? 


PHYLLIS Well, your brother . . . 
He throws Phylliss eggplant in the trash. 


SECONDO My brother was wrong, Phyllis! If he told you 
to cut it like this, he was wrong. You know, everybody make 
mistakes, Phyllis. You should know that! And you should 
maybe be aware that when someone gives to you advice they 
could be making a mistake! So next time, you should decide 
for yourself what it is you need to do and then I won't have to 
throw everything away! 

Phyllis looks at him and then calmly walks out. Secondo 
goes after her 


INT. PARADISE DINING ROOM - DAY 
Phyllis grabs her purse and heads toward the door. Sec- 
ondo enters from the kitchen. 


SECONDO Phillis. 
PHYLLIS | think you should be alone for awhile. 


She exits. Secondo does not pursue her 


INT. ALBERTO'S BARBERSHOP - DAY 





Primo sits in the new barber's chair. 


ALBERTO [Io is it’ 

PRIMO siil!. 

ALBERTO Well, that’s because it’s new. 
PRIMO Seal, but, it’s stiff, 
ALBERTO Well, it’s new. 


Suddenly, Primo jumps up out of the chair. He begins to 
nervously arrange scissors and combs. 


PRIMO Did vou ever eat over there? 
ALBERTO \\ here’ 


PRIMO Do you know what goes on in that place every 
night? RAPE! RAPE! THE RAPE OF CUISINE! That is what 
goes on in that place every night! 


ALBERTO Whitt happened? 


PRIMO (IMi//ering) Please, please. His kind of people 
should be shot in the street like rabid dogs because if vou get 
too close they bite you and you die. Rapist. 


INT. PARADISE KITCHEN — DAY 

Secondo is at the butcher block chopping. He cuts himself. 
SECONDO Jeri! Fuck’ 

Cristiano looks up and throws Secondo a rag. 
SECONDO (7/27 


Secondo looks up to see Ann in the doorway. She carries a 
beautiful arrangement of flowers. 


SECONDO 00h), hello, ves. 
Secondo goes to the door 


SECONDO How are you? Please excuse my—I cut my 
finger. Oh, vou pick beautiful ones today. 


He lakes the flowers from her 
ANN Well, it's vour brother who has such a good eve for color 


SECONDO Ves. he know what he like. Cristiano! Take 


these! 


Cristiano lakes the flowers. Ann looks past Secondo into the 
kitchen. 


SECONDO | in sorry. he is not here. 

ANN 01), 

SECONDO But he will be back... don't worry, don’t worry. 

ANN Well. 11! get the rest. 

SECONDO | hie!p vou. Cristiano! 29 
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They exit. 


EXT. ALLEY OUTSIDE OF PARADISE —- DAY 

Ann opens the back doors of the van. She begins to 
hand the arrangements to Secondo, who hands them to 
Cristiano. 


ANN So these should be what he wanted. If there's a prob- 
lem, he can call me. 

SECONDO But we will see vou later tonight. 

ANN Cin... 

SECONDO The party. Primo invite vou, right? 

ANN 0h. Well... he didn't. 

SECONDO \o., please. | know. Unbelievable. Look, sigao- 


rind. He want to, but sometimes he is too... (He points to 
his head)... vou know? You come tonight. It is our honor. 


ANN Jhank vou, but— 

SECONDO \o. no. no but. Please. Eight o'clock. 

ANN Well, all right. (Il see you then. 

EXT. ALLEY OUTSIDE OF PARADISE - DAY 

She gets in the van and pulls out, revealing a red rubber 
ball lying on the pavement about the size of a soccer ball. 
Secondo goes over to the ball, flips it up into the air and 
begins to juggle it with his feet and knees and head. A 
BOY, about 8 years old, enters the frame and watches him. 
Secondo looks up, notices the boy and stops juggling. 
SECONDO "his is yours, huh? 


The boy nods. Secondo throws the boy the ball and starts 
fo walk away: 


BOY Teach me how to do that. 
SECONDO \o., 10, I’m too busy. 
BOY (mon, please? 


Secondo gently kicks him the ball. which the boy tries to 


Juggle. but cant. Secondo encourages him, but the boy 


grows more frustrated. 
SECONDO \o too bad. Wait right here. 


He leaves the frame and the boy tries to juggle the ball 
again. Secondo emerges from the restaurant with a huge 
platter of pastries. He sits on the stoop. 


SECONDO Here. Take the one you like. 
Ihe boy is amazed and cant decide. 
BOY (Can | have two? 

SECONDO \vo. only one. 


Ihe boy points to one. 

SECONDO No, not that, it has rum in it. 

The boy is tortured by having to choose. 

SECONDO (mon, you have to pick something, 
Finally, he chooses a huge chocolate éclair. He bites into it. 
SECONDO (iood, ul’ 

BOY You gonna be here tomorrow? 

SECONDO [1h |. | hope so. C mere. 

He pulls out his handkerchief and wipes the boy's mouth. 
BOY 11] come back tomorrow. 


Ihe boy runs off around the corner. 


EXT. STREET IN ITALY - DAY - 1920s 

A YOUNG BOY runs around the corner of a building and 
disappears through the doorway of a small restaurant. 
The sign overhead reads “Trattoria.” Immediately, a 
SECOND BOY comes running alter and he stops at the 
doorway. A half dozen white tablecloths hang on the 
clothesline that is stretched above him. The first boy 
appears in the window on the second floor of the restau- 
rant. The second boy looks up and they smile at one 
another. The first boy reaches out to the clothesline that 
is just below him and unfastens one of the tablecloths. 
The second boy below stretches his arms out and shuts 
his eyes. We see his POV as the tablecloth floats down 
and envelopes him. 


CUT TO: 
CLOSE-UP of white towel being whisked off, revealing 
Primo’s face. We are: 


INT. ALBERTO'S BARBERSHOP - DAY 
Alberto stands over Primo, who has been sleeping in the 
old barber's chair. Primo blinks his eyes. 


PRIMO \\ hit time is it? 


INT. BARBERSHOP - DAY 

Primo is pacing at the back of the shop. Alberto is cut- 
ting a MAN’s hair. The phone rings. Primo grabs it. He 
nervously fiddles with the phone cord as he speaks. 


PRIMO Hello’... Yes, |am here... Grazie... Thank you 
... Pronto? [The following is in Nalian with English subti- 
Hes] Uncle, Uncle, it’s Primo. Good, good. How are you? . . . 
Uh, it’s four o'clock here... He’s good, uh, he says hello . . 
Yes, | got the letter, last week ... Congratulations, you are a 
restaurateur now . . . well, two restaurants... Uh, well, Lam 
flattered, honored, and... yes... uh, things are slow, very 





slow... Uh, why? Same old thing . . . Here they have an idea 
of what is Italian... you know? Well, yes, itsounds....uh... 
when would I, when would we have to start? ... Uh-huh, that 
soon... Well... | have to talk to Secondo . . . no, he doesn't 
know yet. So I have to talk to him... | want to say “yes” to 
you, but... | can’t because I have to talk to him . . . Because 
we came here, you know, together . . . so, let me talk to him, 
OK? And then we'll talk. OK? Yes, | should go . . . My love to 
everyone... Cido. 


He hangs up. He and Alberto exchange a glance in the 
mirror. 


INT. PARADISE KITCHEN — DAY 

Cristiano is working away. Secondo enters and looks over 
the work that has been done so far: chickens marinating, 
sauces simmering, pasta drying, etc. He lights a cigarette 
and then walks slowly through the kitchen, checking things 
almost as if he were checking on sleeping children. 


INT. PARADISE DINING ROOM - DAY 
Primo comes in through the restaurant's front door. He 
goes to the espresso machine. 


INT. PARADISE KITCHEN — DAY 
Secondo begins to work at the stove. After a few moments 
Primo enters, drinking an espresso. Secondo looks up. 


SECONDO (ido. 
PRIMO Ciao. 


Primo repeats almost exactly the same movement through 
the kitchen that we saw his brother carry out. Secondo 
glances at him from time to time. Primo finishes the 
espresso, hands the cup to Cristiano, puts on his apron, 
and goes to the stove, where he takes over. Secondo relin- 
quishes his position and goes on to another task. They 
work side by side in silence. 


We hear Keeley Smith and Louis Prima singing “Dont 
lake Your Love from Me” as we 


CUT TO: 
EXT. OCEAN - DUSK 
The sun is going down on the water. 


INT. PARADISE DINING ROOM - DUSK 
Cristiano turns on the neon “Paradise” sign and heads 
for the front door of the restaurant. 


EXT. PARADISE - DUSK 
Night is falling. The streetlights come up. Cristiano steps 
out of the restaurant and smokes a cigarette. 


EXT. PASCAL'S RESTAURANT - DUSK 


Pascal's is about to open. Gabriella fixes herself in the 


mirror behind the bar. Pascal appears and grabs het 
breasts trom behind. She shrugs him off. He tickles her 
and she starts to laugh. 


INT. ANN’'S APARTMENT BEDROOM - DUSK 
Ann rummages through her closet, looking tor some- 
thing to wear to the party. 


INT. PHYLLIS’'S BEDROOM - DUSK 

Phyllis sits before her vanity mirror in her slip. The 
phone beside her rings. She looks at it, but doesn't 
answer it. 


INT. PARADISE BAR AREA - DUSK 
Secondo is on the phone, listening to the ringing on the 
other end. No one answers, and he hangs up. 


INT. BROTHERS’ BEDROOM - DUSK 

Primo and Secondo are getting dressed. Secondo tries 
to give Primo a chef's hat, which Primo refuses. Secondo 
persists, but finally gives up. 


INT. STORAGE ROOM - DUSK 
Cristiano puts on his new uniform: a white waiter’s jacket. 
He beams at himself in the mirror. 


The MUSIC continues under: 


INT. PARADISE DINING ROOM - NIGHT 

SLOW MOTION PAN of a long buffet table on which 
there is an awe-inspiring spread of culinary delights. 
There are dozens of plates of beautitully presented appe- 
tizers, heaping bowls of fresh fruit, golden loaves of 
bread and on and on. In short, what one might imagine a 
meal in heaven to look like. 


We PAN down the center of the room, where the tables 
have been put together in a double row, creating one 
long table down the center of the floor. It is draped with 
white tablecloths and set with candles and bowls of fruit. 


The restaurant looks terrific. Bottles of champagne on 
ice; flowers; the espresso maker gleams in the candle- 
light; everything is set for Louis Prima’s appearance. 

Finally, we see Primo, Secondo and Cristiano standing 


and surveying their work. They look exhausted but very 
proud. 


The two brothers light cigarettes. After a moment, Phyllis 
suddenly appears at the front door. She is wearing an 
elegant dress and looks beautiful. 


Primo greets her, kisses her on the cheek. 


PRIMO You are an angel. 
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He turns and leaves for the kitchen. Cristiano waves at 
Phyllis; she smiles. He follows Primo. Phyllis and Secondo 
look at each other. 


SECONDO Jou re here. 

Phyllis nods. 

SECONDO | called you. 

PHYLLIS | was probably in the shower. 
He moves lo her. 

SECONDO Sorry. 

He kisses her on the cheek. 

INT. PARADISE KITCHEN - NIGHT 
Primo is checking on food on the stove. Cristiano is 
washing glassware. Secondo comes in. 
SECONDO Hlow’s everything look? 
PRIMO (Good. 

They both go to open the oven. 
SECONDO Sorry. Gio ahead. 


Primo opens the oven, and they look at the timpano, still 
cooking. 


SECONDO Whiat do you think? 
PRIMO More time. 
SECONDO How much? 
PRIMO [Until it’s done. 


Primo starts to go. Secondo stops him. [The following dia- 
logue is in Halian with English subtitles. ] 


SECONDO Hey... look... 

PRIMO Do what you want. 

SECONDO No, no, no. | mean... before . . . I'm sorry. 
PRIMO Oh. No, it’s fine. We do what we have to do. 
SECONDO Seah. After tonight . . . it will be different. 
PRIMO | know. 

They stare at each other for a beat. Secondo puts his arm 


around his brother and just as he goes to embrace him . . . 


Suddenly the door opens and Phyllis and a PHOTO- 
GRAPHER enter. The brothers turn together, surprised, 
and the photographer snaps a photo of them. FREEZE 
FRAME on this shot. 


INT. DINING ROOM - NIGHT 
A series of SLOW MOTION shots of guests arriving as if 


to a grand ball. Keeley Smith and Louis Prima’s “Hey 
Boy, Hey Girl” continues to play. 


Among the arrivals are Chubby, the vegetable guy, with 
Chubby’s WIFE; Stash, accompanied by a MAN ARTIST 
and a WOMAN ARTIST, whom he introduces to an amused 
Secondo; FATHER O'BRIEN, the local parish priest, with 
Ida and Alberto; and Bob, the Cadillac salesman, with two 
beautiful young women, JOAN and NATALIE. 


INT. DINING ROOM - LATER 

The party has begun. People are eating appetizers and 
drinking, MUSIC is heard. Secondo pours drinks. Phyllis 
is taking drinks to GUESTS. Cristiano walks by. 


SECONDO (Cristiano, you do me a favor, please. Keep on a 
lookout for Louis Prima. OK? Please. 


CRISTIANO Whiat does he look like? 


Slash comes up to Secondo. 


STASH Secondo, | can talk to you one minute. 
SECONDO Sure, sure. Come, | check the buffet. 

They leave the frame. 

INT. ANOTHER PART OF THE DINING ROOM - NIGHT 
Secondo is watching guests as they take food from the 
table. 

STASH Secondo, look . . . | have some good luck. 
SECONDO (Distracted) You did? Oh, good. 


STASH \es, | sell a painting . . . so, | wanted for you to have 
this. 


He pulls out an envelope and gives it to Secondo, who 
opens it. Inside are five twenty-dollar bills. 


STASH It's just something . . . for everything. 
SECONDO 0h, Stash, no, no. I can’t take this— 


STASH No, | have to do this, you keep me alive, not just here 
(Points lo his stomach), but in here (Points to bis heart) . . . 


Secondo looks away, embarrassed. 


SECONDO Well ... 

STASH And, you invite me to this party, so... . 
SECONDO No), Stash, invite you to the party. You are our 
friend, we are having a party, so... | mean, look, tonight is 
not about money. When you eat here, it is... not about 


money. It's about... (Sérugeling for the right word) ... you 
know...S0... 


STASH OK, thank you. 


Stash gives Secondo a passionate bear hug, which makes 
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secondo uncomfortable. 


SECONDO OK, OK, come on, did you try anything yet? 


Go, here, come, we get you a plate. 


INT. PARADISE KITCHEN — LATER 

Primo and Cristiano work fast and furiously, making 
more appetizers and checking sauces, etc. Alberto 
stands next to Primo drinking a glass of wine and watch- 
ing his friend at work. Alberto speaks to Primo in Italian. 


ALBERTO Ilow are you? 

Primo shrugs. 

ALBERTO Did you talk to your brother? 
Primo shakes his head “no.” 

PRIMO Jomorrow. 

INT. BAR AREA — NIGHT 


JOHN JAMESON, a newspaper reporter, early 40s, 
stands in a trench coat. 


JAMESON | in Jameson, Daily Sun. Are you Gabriella’s 
friend? 


SECONDO Jes, hello. Thank you for coming. | am the 


owner, Secondo Pilaggi. 

JAMESON (i):d to know ya. Is Mr. Prima here? 
SECONDO Not vet. But we expect him any moment. 
JAMESON Js Gabriella here? 


SECONDO No, but she too will be here soon. But please, 
have a drink, something to eat... 


JAMESON Well . .. 
SECONDO Please, please, please. 
He leads him to the buffet table. 


INT. PARADISE - LATER ON 

The party is in full swing. Ann enters through the front 
door and looks around. She seems shy and uncomfort- 
able. Secondo steps forward and takes her by the arm to 
lead her in. He introduces her to several people, including 
Phyllis. 


INT. PARADISE KITCHEN — NIGHT 

Primo is still cooking, obviously avoiding participating in 
the night's festivities. Cristiano is assisting him. Alberto 
sticks his head in. 


ALBERTO ley. Your friend is here. 
PRIMO Who? 


ALBERTO The flower lady. 
Primo reacts. 
ALBERTO (non. cmon. 


Alberto leaves through the swinging door. Primo stands 
still for a moment. The door swings back and forth and 
suddenly Alberto appears again. 


PRIMO [in coming, [’m coming! Go! 


Alberto turns on his heels and disappears through the swing- 
ing door again. Quickly, Primo takes off bis apron and 


fixes his hair, using the chrome of the stove as a mirror. Then 


he breathes into his hand and sniffs, grabs a piece of parsley 
and puts it in bis mouth, chews it and exits. He turns and 
sees Cristiano watching him. He gives him a sharp look. 


PRIMO (7) Cristiano) Watch the stove. 
INT. DINING ROOM - NIGHT 
Secondo is pouring Ann a drink at the bar. Primo comes 


up to the bar. Behind Ann's back, Primo gives him a look 
and Secondo smiles. 


SECONDO Hello, big brother! 


Ann turns around and sees Primo. 


ANN Hello. 


PRIMO (ler) nervous) Hello. | am so glad you are here. 
Now you can see where go your beautiful flowers. 


ANN Yes. It's such a lovely restaurant. | love all the . . 
paintings. 


PRIMO Ohi, yes. 


A beat. Secondo and Ann stare at him. 


ANN Will you show them 


to me? 
PRIMO Oh), oli, ves. 


They go off. Secondo smiles: his first success of the night. 


SECONDO Shiow the lady. 


He surveys the party. 


FROM HIS POV: 
Bob is laughing with his two dates, Natalie and Joan, and 
pouring wine into their glasses. They're having a great time. 


Chubby tackles a plate piled with appetizers. Chubby’s wite 
stands next to him, smoking, enjoying watching him eat. 


Stash tells a story to a group circled around him, drink- 
ing and smoking. When he hits the punch line, everyone 
laughs uproariously. 


Phyllis stands in a corner with Father O'Brien. 





PHYLLIS We're not here in this room overnigh/. This has 
taken cen/uries. | mean, everything in its own “ime. You 
can't say, “If “bis happens, then I will do... haf.” | mean, 
you can, but if you did that all the ie, then where will you 
be? Nowhere. Definitely sa/e, but probably sowhere. Some- 
times you just have to assume that there is water in that pool. 
Because you know the guy who fills it. Every year. You vow 
the pool man. And you /rus/ him. You have faith. And when 
you have faith... you know what I'm saying? 


FATHER O'BRIEN Jou re right. 


Secondo moves to Phyllis and takes her into the hallway 
leading lo the bathroom. He begins to kiss her and they 
make oul passionately. 


Cristiano interrupts them. 

CRISTIANO We are out of wine. 

SECONDO So go open more wine. You are the waiter. 
CRISTIANO Oh. OK. 


Cristiano leaves. 


INT. DINING ROOM - NIGHT 

CLOSE ON 

empty appetizer trays: most have been eaten. Slow 
MUSIC plays in the background and there's a lull in the 
conversation. It seems as it the party is dying. Suddenly a 
voice yells out, “When do we eat?!,” tollowed by shouts 


of like questions. Primo looks around tor his brother: 


SECONDO | know that we are all hungry, but we must 
wait for Mr. Prima to come. Finish the appetizer and keep 
drinking. Cristiano! Where's Cristiano? Alberto, put on num- 
ber F-seven on the juke. 


Alberto hits the buttons, and we hear Louis Prima’ 
“Buona Sera” begin to play. Secondo grabs Phyllis; she 
Joins him and they begin to dance, prompting everyone to 
couple up and dance. The guests continue to drink and 
dance to Prima’ frantic rendition of the song. 


Primo and Ann watch from the sidelines for a moment. 
Then Ann takes his hand and leads him out to dance with 
the others. As they dance, Phyllis catches Primo’s eve and 
winks at him. Primo smiles, embarrassed. 


INT. DINING ROOM - LATER 

Everyone is tairly drunk and dancing wildly. Phyllis 
dances, drink in hand, with Bob. Secondo, dancing with 
Chubby wile, notices. During the dancing, Pascal 
enters with Gabriella on his arm. As he moves through 
the crowd, he greets several of the party guests, shaking 


hands. e(c. 


Secondo spots them, and goes over to greet them. They 


move to the bar 


INT. BAR AREA - NIGHT 
Secondo tixes drinks tor Pascal and Gabriella. The 


MUSIC continues. 


PASCAL Hey, fucking guy! Look at that goddamn table! It’s 
the last fucking supper! Here, | bring this for you! You know 
Gabriella, right? 


He gives Secondo a bottle of champagne. 

Phyllis comes into the frame. 

PASCAL 0h, my, Phyllis, you are a vision of loveliness. 
PHYLLIS Well, thank you. 

SECONDO Jer, ves. 


PASCAL Phyllis, do you know Gabriella? Gabriella, this is 
Phyllis, Secondo’s... uh... flancée? 


Gabriella, Phyllis and Secondo react. 


PHYLLIS Uhh... not quite. 


PASCAL (70 Secondo) What? What are you waiting for? A 
sign from above? Secondo, ¢’mon. 


He laughs like hell and grabs Secondo’ face. 


PASCAL (7) Phyllis) Am | right? I love this guy, Phyllis, | 
love him. (Looking around the restaurant) So, looking 
good, huh? 


SECONDO Uhh... Yes, all we need now is the guest of 


honor. 


PASCAL Fucking musicians, forget about it. Don't worry. 
He'll be here. Where’s your brother? I say hi. 


Pascal gives Gabriella a big kiss on the neck. Gabriella 
gives Secondo a look. Pascal begins to leave. 


GABRIELLA Wait. ['!] come with you. 


INT. DINING ROOM - NIGHT 

From Secondo's POV, we see Pascal and Gabriella make 
their way through the crowd. They reach Primo and Ann, 
who are seated in a booth Pascal introduces Gabriella to 


them 


INT. DINING ROOM - BOOTH - NIGHT 
Primo is shaking Gabriella’s hand. He is not happy about 


being “trapped” in the booth by Pascal 


PASCAL (70) Av) | love your corsage. (70 Primo) Primo, 
let me ask you. You know a brand of tomato by the name of 
La Fede? 


PRIMO [h-huh. Sure. 35 











PASCAL What do you think? 
Primo shakes bis head. 
PASCAL No good. Bitter, right? 
Primo nods. 


PASCAL That's what | knew. Now I am stuck with thirty- 
five cases. 

ANN How did that happen? 

PASCAL Well. | can’t do everything myself, you know. 
PRIMO You should throw them out. 

Pascal laughs. 

PASCAL | love this guy. Maybe | will. 

INT. KITCHEN ~ NIGHT 

Secondo is alone in the kitchen. He checks the stove 
and the oven and assesses how everything looks. After a 
moment, he leans on the butcher block, closes his eyes, 
and sighs: his first moment to rest tonight. The door 
swings open. It is Primo. 

PRIMO You OK? 

SECONDO Sexi, fine. 

PRIMO Should we start now? 

SECONDO He's not here. Everything is starting to dry out. 
PRIMO It will be fine. Go on. 


Secondo leaves and Primo goes to the stove. 
INT. PARADISE DINING ROOM - NIGHT 
Two quick FREEZE FRAMES of Cristiano, laden with bot- 
tles of wine and a bowl of fruit. The photographer is 


snapping them with his camera. The woman artist enters 
the trame and adjusts the fruit on Cristiano. 


WOMAN ARTIST He's Bacchus! Bacchus! My new muse! 


She hugs him. Cristiano smiles and poses for a third shot 


INT. BAR AREA — NIGHT 

Secondo is cleaning up the bar. Chubby comes up. 
CHUBBY Great party, Seco. Is there more Scotch? 
SECONDO Sure. 


Suddenly, Secondo sees Pascal and Bob heading for the 
front door. He thrusts a bottle at Chubby. 


SECONDO Here, Chubb. 


Secondo heads for the door to intercept Pascal and Bob. 


SECONDO Whiere do you go? 
PASCAL |'in taking a test-drive! Be right back. 
They leave. Secondo surveys the room. He and Gabriella 


exchange glances. She goes back to talking to Jameson, the 
reporter. 


INT. ANOTHER PART OF THE DINING ROOM - NIGHT 


VOICE ((/jscreen) Hey, when do we eat?! 

Secondo looks offscreen. 

SECONDO Soon, soon! 

Secondo goes over to Alberto. 

SECONDO Where's Primo? 

ALBERTO |!) the kitchen with Ann. 

SECONDO 0h, well, OK. Look, Alberto, can you play 
something? To keep everybody . . . because . . . 

He looks at his watch. 

ALBERTO Sure, sure. 


Alberto lakes out a beautiful mandolin, and guests begin 
fo crowd around. Everyone quiets down as he begins to 
play and sing a slow, beautiful folk song. 


Secondo sees Phyllis heading for the door: 
SECONDO Are you all right? 
PHYLLIS [in fine. | just want some air. 


He watches her go out the door. 


INT. KITCHEN —- NIGHT 

CLOSE-UP ot garlic being chopped with lightning speed. 
The sounds of Alberto playing in the other room are 
heard underneath this scene. 


CLOSE ON 

Primo's lace as he concentrates. He is showing off his 
culinary prowess to a smitten Ann. They are drinking 
wine and feeling it. 


PRIMO See? Very simple. And then some carrots. (Chops 
with a flourish) Quick, huh? And some celery. No too fine. 
No too big. Then all in the pan... Now, this is my own 
recipe. Fiorentina rapido. You know what it means, rapido? 
Fast. Quick. Rapid. It is florentina sauce, you know, but quick, 
fresh, nice. Sometimes you can put cream, if you like, but not 
for me, because that is no good for my stomach, so I no like. 
but some people, you know, like it. You ever been to Bologna? 


ANN \o. 
PRIMO Oh, | take you someday there . . . you like cream? 37 
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Ann nods. 


PRIMO Yes, | thought you do. You will love this place. 
jologna is sad, a little, the city is old, vou Know, no, old is 
nice, but, it’s dark, but the food, anyway. They make there a 
dish called lasagna bolognese, vou can’t believe how good 
this is. And when my uncle, in Rome, at his restaurant, when 
he make this, vou eat and then you go and... achhh!... 
kill vourself! You have to kill yourself! (He mimes stabbing 
himself) Because after you eat this, you can’t live. Now, smell, 
(Puts the pan under ber nose) Good, huh? Nice, huh? OK, 
this is done. Taste. (She fastes) You like? 


ANN 0}), my God. 
PRIMO Good, huh? You like? 
ANN 0h), my God. 


PRIMO \es! Oh my God is right! Now you know. To eat good 
food is to be close to God. You know what they say... to 
know God... to have the... how do vou say... to have the 
know... ? 


ANN knowledge. The knowledge? 
PRIMO Yes, ves. The knowledge of God is the bread of 


angels. 
He makes a grand gesture with both hands. She laughs. 
INT. DINING ROOM - NIGHT 


Alberto is still playing. His slow song gradually turns into 
a fast tarantella. Everyone laughs and begins to dance. 


EXT. PARADISE STOOP - NIGHT 

Phyllis is vomiting into the flower pots. Gabriella, looking 
out through the window in the door, sees her and comes 
oul. 


GABRIELLA ‘ike deep breaths. 

She hands Phyllis a handkerchief. 

PHYLLIS hanks. 

GABRIELLA IHlere. sit. 

Phyllis sits. 

GABRIELLA How do you feel? 

Phyllis nods. Gabriella offers her a cigarette. Phyllis takes 
one and they light up. 

PHYLLIS [0 vou know how they get you, these Italian peo- 
ple...men... boys? 

Phyllis spits. 


PHYLLIS They make vou think they have secrets they will 
tell. But they have nothing to tell. They talk and they talk and 
keep talking and what do they say? 


GABRIELLA Nothing. Then they smoke. And then they 
talk some more. And then that’s it. 


A beat as they smoke. 


GABRIELLA [1's « beautiful night tonight. Have you been 


ever to the West? 

PHYLLIS (ut West. Yes. 

GABRIELLA Really? They say it is beautiful, 
PHYLLIS Yes. Very beautiful, but too vast for me. 
GABRIELLA 00... ’ 

PHYLLIS Vast. Spacious. Big. 

GABRIELLA Ol). Yes. Vast. You're feeling better? 
PHYLLIS Yes, thanks. | think I'm just a little overwhelmed. 
GABRIELLA That happens. So you prefer the East? 
PHYLLIS (i... | do. 

GABRIELLA | see. But there are cowboys in the West. 
PHYLLIS Sure. 


GABRIELLA Hmmm. Maybe | will go out West and find a 
cowboy. With a horse. The whole thing. What do you think? 


PHYLLIS Well . . . a cowboy. 
GABRIELLA | want one. Strong. Silent. Like a statue. Cool, 


Always there. 


PHYLLIS Cowboys are consistent. 


INT. DINING ROOM - NIGHT 
Secondo looks out the window and sees Gabriella and 
Phyllis talking. He makes a beeline for the door. 


EXT. FRONT OF RESTAURANT - NIGHT 
Secondo opens the door and steps out onto the stoop. 


SECONDO Phillis, are you OK? Gabriella, hello, what is... 7 
Suddenly a loud BEEEEEP of a car born is beard. Pascal, 
driving, and Bob pull up in Bob’ Cadillac convertible 
and come to a screeching halt in front of the restaurant. 
Pascal jumps out of the car. 

PASCAL Love me tender! What a fucking car! Gabriella, 
look at these seats! Touch them! Touch those seats! Phyllis, 
look! Touch! 

Gabriella rolls her eyes. 

SECONDO 115s a beauty. 

BOB You re still interested, right, Secondo? 

SECONDO Well, we'll have to see. 


PASCAL Don't listen to him. Of course he’s interested. 





(Pulling his arm around Secondo’s neck) \ love this tuck- 
ing guy. Louis here vet? 


SECONDO Well, n0— 
PASCAL What? Where's the phone? C'mon, Bobby. 


INT. DINING ROOM - NIGHT 

CLOSE ON 

Chubby, who holds a bottle of wine to his mouth like a 
microphone. Rosemary Clooney's “Mambo Italiano” 
begins and Chubby lip-syncs the song and begins to 
dance. Everyone around him joins in and soon it’s a 
conga line, snaking around the restaurant. They dance 
with abandon, and the scene has become almost surreal. 


INT. BAR - NIGHT 

The MUSIC continues under. Secondo watches the rev- 
elers, listening with one ear to Pascal, who is on the 
phone. Bob is pouring a drink for himself and Pascal. 


PASCAL (7) Secondo) | am leaving a message for him at 
the hotel. (//o phone) Yes, for Louis Prima... ves... Pas- 
cal, the name is Pascal. What is your name? 


The conga line swings by and picks up Bob, and then 
Pascal. Secondo watches, amazed. from the bar. When the 
music ends, everyone cheers and applauds. Then we bear: 


VOICE /(ffscreen) HEY, PRIMO'S COOKING! 


Secondo looks toward the kitchen. Everyone makes a mad 
rush to the kitchen door. 


INT. PARADISE DINING ROOM - NIGHT 
CLOSE ON 
the kitchen door, which someone holds open. .. 


Primo feeding pasta to Ann, who is now wearing his 
chef's hat. They look up as though they were caught in 
the act of lovemaking. Primo and Secondo look at each 
other. Primo shrugs. Secondo looks for Pascal, who nods. 


SECONDO Lets exit! 


Everyone cheers. 


INT. PARADISE DINING ROOM - NIGHT 

Slowly, the camera pulls back along the table, revealing 
the guests as they take their seats. Lighted candles are 
on the table and give off a heavenly glow. The lower third 
of the table is set with empty places set for Louis Prima 
and company. The kitchen doors open and Secondo and 
Cristiano emerge with bottles of wine. 


CLOSE ON 
wine being poured. 


ANOTHER ANGLE 


as Secondo stands in the doorway of the kitchen. The 
guests wait patiently, glasses in hand. 


SECONDO Primo, cidiamo. 


Primo emerges from the kitchen. Secondo hands him a 
ulass. 


SECONDO Jou want to say something? 
PRIMO /)’ No. ou. 
SECONDO 00k. (S))/1: fo the fable) Ubh, my brother and 


| are happy for everyone to be here... thank you... .to 
enjoy this food, our food, we make. Tonight we serve to you 
dishes that come from our region, from our family, and from 
inside our heads. We hope you enjoy them, uh, because it is 
mavbe different than what you think to find. So,um... (/le 
looks at his watch)... and Lhope that Louis Prima... well, 
| hope he come so he has the chance to eat with all of you, 
Thank vou. OK, now Father O'Brien will say the grace. 


Father O'Brien rises to his feel. 


FATHER O'BRIEN Pither in Heaven, bless this food we 
are about to eat, and all of us gathered here tonight. And we 
ask vou to watch over our friends Primo and Secondo, who 
have given so generously of themselves so that we may honor 
vou with this meal. And we ask for a special blessing for Mr. 
Louis Prima, wherever the hell he is. 


Everyone laughs. 


TITLE: “/ PRIMI” (“FIRST COURSES") 
OVERHEAD SHOT OF ANTIPASTI BEING SERVED 


CLOSE ON 
a spoon being dipped into a soup bowl. 


CLOSE ON 
spoon entering a mouth. 


CLOSE ON 
Chubby smiling. 


CLOSE ON 
hands sopping up remains of soup with bread. 


ANOTHER ANGLE 

WIDE SHOT of the entire table finishing the soup. 
Spoons clatter, people moan their approval, and bring 
napkins to their lips. 


INT. PARADISE DINING ROOM ~- MONTAGE 
Under the following scenes, we hear ambient conversa- 
tion: comments about the food, laughter, etc. 


CLOSE ON 
Father O'Brien as he watches Natalie eat. She looks up 
and smiles at him, and he smiles back. 39 
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CLOSE ON 
Alberto, seated next to Ann. 


ALBERTO Shi say to me, “My great-great-great grandfa- 
ther come over to here on the ship called the Mayflower. And | 
say, “Oh really? That's funny, because my great-great-great- 
great-grandfather come here on a ship, too. It was called the 
Santa Maria! These people. Think America belong to them. 


CLOSE ON 
Phyllis. She picks at her food. Cristiano enters the frame 
with a cup of coffee. He puts it down and smiles at her. 


CLOSE ON 

Gabriella. She looks up and we see her POV of Secondo, 
as he deftly uses two spoons to serve risotto, from a 
platter held by Cristiano, to Joan. Pascal notices, and 
tosses a wine bottle cork at Gabriella. She looks around, 
not knowing who has thrown it, and he begins to laugh. 


CLOSE ON 

Chubby and his wife, who is talking to the photographer 
on her right. His salad plate is empty. Chubby reaches 
over to her plate with his fork. Without stopping her con- 
versation, she swats his hand away. 


CLOSE ON 
Secondo as he leans down and serves Pascal, who sits 
next to Bob. He whispers in Pascal's ear. 


SECONDO Do vou think he will make it? 
PASCAL Ie better make it. 

Bob is pouring wine. 

BOB Ie doesn't know what he’s missing. 


Secondo makes his way around the table and reaches 
Phyllis. Shes looking the worse for wear. 


SECONDO | low aire you doing? 


PHYLLIS | fine, I'm fine. I'm absolutely fine. 1 should be 
helping vou. 


SECONDO Wo. |i fine. 
PHYLLIS Let me know. 
SECONDO | will. 


INT. KITCHEN — NIGHT 
Primo is cooking away. Cristiano comes in with dirty 
dishes. 


PRIMO Jo they like it? 
CRISTIANO | think they are in love. 


Secondo comes in and puts empty plates in the sink. He 


stops for a second and mops his brow. Secondo and Primo 
share a glance: the dinner is going well so far. 


SECONDO OK. He missed soup, salad, risotto. What do 
you think? Should we go on? 


PRIMO That's up to you. 


A heat. as Secondo decides. 


INT. PARADISE KITCHEN —- NIGHT 

CLOSE ON 

a big, white enamel basin as it is lifted into the air and 
turned over. Out slides the timpano, a large golden 
brown drum of delicate crust. 


CLOSE ON 
a second basin, as it is turned over. 


Secondo stops at the third basin. 

SECONDO (/nidicating a timpano) We save this one for 
Louis Prima. 

He moves the basin of timpano to the stovetop. 


Primo and Secondo stand over the two timpani like sur- 
geons about to perform a delicate operation. Cristiano 
watches, rapt. The brothers tap and feel the surface of the 
fimpano, and put their ears down to its surface to listen to 
its insides. They speak quickly in hushed tones. 


PRIMO \laybe too hot still. 

SECONDO \We hive to serve now. 

PRIMO | know, | know. 

Secondo begins to cut one. 

PRIMO No! Wait! Cut at the table. 

SECONDO 0k, OK! | hope they not too hot. It will fall apart. 
PRIMO That's what I say, too hot. 


SECONDO No, they're fine, we don’t have time for too 
hot, let's go. 


Ihey both absently cross themselves. 


INT. PARADISE DINING ROOM - NIGHT 

The two timpani are on the table. Primo and Secondo 
each stand over one with a knife in hand. Simultaneous- 
ly, they cut into the timpani and pull out a slice, which 
contains a delicious mixture of pasta, eggs, cheese, 
meatballs, all wrapped up in a pie-like crust. Each slice is 
perfect. The guests “ooh” and “aah.” Primo winks at Phyl- 
lis, as he, Secondo and Cristiano begin to serve. 


REPORTER WW hist is this? 
STASH (Wide-eved) | have only ever heard about this. It is 


timpano. A specialty from their hometown. 


Everyone has a plate, and begins to eat the timpano. Sud 
denly, Pascal begins banging his fists on the table. 


PASCAL Goddamn it! Goddamn it! I'll kill you! 


Everyone looks up, startled. Secondo looks over, worried. 
Pascal jumps up and goes over to Primo. 


PASCAL This is so fucking good I should kill you! 


He begins to feign choking Primo, while kissing him on 
the face. Everyone laughs, including Primo. Pascal grabs 
a glass of wine from the table and holds it up in a toast. 


PASCAL Paradise! 


Everyone cheers and drinks. 


CLOSE ON 
Ida, who is looking toward the front door. 


IDA Who's that? 
CHUBBY’S WIFE Js that him? 


All heads turn towards the front door. 


CLOSE ON 
the front door, where a figure stands in shadow. 


Secondo takes a step forward to greet the stranger. 


The figure steps into the light. It is Leo, Pascal's right- 
hand man. 


Leo's eyes search for Pascal, and he finally spots him. Pas- 
cal acknowledges him without speaking. Everyone is silent 
and stares at Leo as he makes his way over to Pascal. 


LEO Hey, yeah. No... uh... look, how you doin’? Yeah, 
there's alittle... uh... we got a little problem . . . it’s just 
that Frankie... uh... Frankie the chef is sick and uh. . . | 
mean he’s got the runs, and he says he needs to go home, 
and | mean Phil can take over for him . . . you know, he’s 
there... and it's slowing down anyway . . . so | figured I'd let 
Frankie go because he’s got the runs and Phil probably 
knows what he doing, so . . . I just wanted to check with you 
on... you know... that... 


Pascal stares at Leo without speaking. 


LEO Yeah, so I’m just gonna let him go... I'm gonna let 
him go home. All right. That's what I figured. All right. Looks 
like a good party. OK, I'll see you later. 


Leo exils. After a moment, everyone cracks up, including 
Pascal. 


TITLE: “1 SECONDI" (“MAIN COURSES") 





CLOSE ON 
a handwritten (in Italian) menu of the meal, tacked to the 
wall. Primo's finger points to the next item. MUSIC under. 


INT. KITCHEN/DINING ROOM - NIGHT 

During the following sequence, we see Primo and Sec- 
ondo work together as we have never seen them before: 
like a well-oiled machine. They anticipate each other's 
moves; they speak in a shorthand of both Italian and 
English; and they move through the kitchen like dancers 
in a beautiful ballet. This is what they were born to do 
together. 


We watch them prepare an enormous baked salmon 
cooked in a phyllo crust, covered with herbs: 


Secondo serves beautiful capons, stuffed with pome- 
granates; 


Primo tosses a huge bowl of roasted potatoes and 
peppers; 

Cristiano carries a platter of rabbit on a bed of polenta 
and greens; 


Secondo and Primo, at the stove, saute tiny rolls of veal, 
stuffed with parsley and cheese; 


On his arms, Cristiano carries four platters of roasted 
vegetables, mushrooms, Roman artichokes and string 
beans; 


INTERCUT with the above are various shots of the party 
guests. Phyllis seems a bit dazed with an almost-hang- 
over. The other guests are completely awestruck and eat 
it all reverently, but joyously. 


Finally, Cristiano pushes a cart with a huge half roast pig, 
stuffed with herbs, into frame. Primo follows from the 
kitchen, and the guests all cheer and applaud him. Primo 
takes a bow, and he begins to carve up the pig with a 
flourish, while Secondo serves the plates to the table. 


We see a quick series of CLOSE-UPS of the guests’ faces 
as they eat, talk, eat, drink, eat, eat, eat. 


The MUSIC fades. 


TITLE: “/ DOLCI” (“DESSERT”) 


INT. DINING ROOM - A LITTLE LATER 
CLOSE ON 
Gabriella, slow dancing with Cristiano. 


JOAN (O//screen) Will you sign it? 


INT. DINING ROOM 
Stash is sketching Joan's face on a napkin. 


PULL BACK on the table. The dinner is winding down. 
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Guests are still eating, though, cracking nuts with nut- 
crackers, peeling fruit, etc. The table is strewn with 
empty wine bottles, espresso cups, half-eaten pastries 
and dirty plates; people are smoking and in a daze, 
exhausted from the meal. 


INT. DINING ROOM 
Natalie, sitting next to Bob, begins to cry. 


BOB What's the matter? 
NATALIE \y mother was such a terrible cook. 
Everyone laughs. and so does Natalie. 


PASCAL /((0//screen) OK, one, two... 


INT. DINING ROOM 

A MEDIUM SHOT of the table, where several guests 
have the wrappings of Amaretti di Saronno cookies 
rolled into tubes and standing on their ends. They hold 
lighted matches next to the papers, poised to light them. 
Pascal shouts “Three!” and all the wrappers are lit. The 
wrappers burn down and their ashy remains fly up to the 
ceiling. Everyone cheers. 


CLOSE ON 

Secondo, who watches as the ashes come down. Phyllis 
is asleep in the chair next to him. Jameson, the reporter, 
comes into the trame. 


JAMESON [h), |'ll see if | can't get someone out here to 
do a review. But that could take a while. I'm afraid | can’t 
write a story about Louis Prima, because . . . 


SECONDO | know. 
JAMESON But you were right. It was the best. Ever. 
SECONDO hanks. What time is it? 


JAMESON About three. Well, good night. (70 the table) 
Good night all. 


Everyone from the table calls out “good night.” Secondo 
watches as Jameson stops at the end of the table, where 
Primo and Ann are drinking grappa and talking ant- 
matedly, Jameson shakes Primos hand and leaves. Secon- 
do watches his brother laughing with Ann. 


Ann gels up to get more drinks. Primo watches ber go. 
smiling. and then notices Secondo staring at him. 


SECONDO ///ard) You enjoy yourself tonight. 
Primo shrugs, embarrassed. 


secondo gels up and begins to pick up the place settings 
that were for Louis Prima and company. As he carries 
them to the kitchen, Pascal stops Secondo and puts his 
arm around him. 


PASCAL Listen, baby. | don’t know what to say. | am so 
fucking embarrassed. I'm sorry. But you know what? These 
people had a goddamn great time. You should be proud like 
hell. Evervthing will be OK. We talk tomorrow. OK? 


secondo can't look at Pascal. He just nods. 


BOB /()//screen) C'mon, we're starting the game. 


A WOMAN'S HAND pulls Pascal out of the frame. Sec- 
ondo carries the plates into the kitchen. 


INT. KITCHEN — NIGHT 

Secondo carries the plates over to the trash barrel. He 
drops the plates into the garbage, one by one. Cristiano 
sees. Loud laughter is heard coming from the dining 
room. Secondo walks back toward the dining room. As 
he passes the stove, we see the third timpano on the 
stovetop, looking a bit soggy. 


INT. DINING ROOM - NIGHT 

Secondo comes into the dining room. Primo is standing 
and addressing the table. The guests are holding onto a 
circle of string that goes all the way around the table. 
Secondo watches. 


PRIMO Now. This is the game. The ring is on the string. One 
person in the middle has to find the ring. Don’t get caught 
with the ring. Very important: you must lie and cheat to not 
get caught with the ring. OK? Ann, you get in the middle. 


ANN On the table? 


Ann steps onto the table and the game begins at a frantic 
pace. Ann turns around and around trying to find the 
ring. She finally discovers that it is near Primo, Ann 
points at Primo, who feigns not having the ring. He has 


forced it into Pascal's hands, who is caught by Ann. 


Everyone laughs, and Pascal gets into the middle. 
secondo turns and leaves the room. Gabriella notices, 
and afler a moment. gets up and follows him. 


INT. BATHROOM - NIGHT 

Secondo sits on the toilet, his head in his hands. A mirror 
over the sink shows Gabriella entering. Secondo looks 
up. [The entire scene is in Italian with English subtitles. | 


GABRIELLA Jou don't like games? 
SECONDO \v. 
GABRIELLA hey make me also tired. 


A beat. 


SECONDO He was supposed to come. And it would help. 
Now... to start again. |... we have nothing. Oh God. 


GABRIELLA No. no, porerino. You have much. 





She moves toward him. 


INT. DINING ROOM - NIGHT 

The ring game is in full swing, loud and raucous. Phyllis 
awakens, looking confused. She realizes where she is, 
gets up and wanders out of the frame. 


INT. BATHROOM - NIGHT 
Secondo, still seated on the toilet, holds Gabriella by her 
waist. He presses himself into her. They kiss. He unbut- 
tons her blouse and starts to kiss her breasts. She kisses 
him on the top of his head. 


The door to the bathroom opens. It is Phyllis. She stops 
short upon seeing them. 


Secondo looks up. Their eyes meet. 
Phyllis runs out. Secondo and Gabriella exchange a look 


and then he goes after Phyllis. 


INT. DINING ROOM - NIGHT 

The game is still in progress. Suddenly, Phyllis comes 
tearing through the room and runs into the kitchen. 
Everyone stops and looks. 


PRIMO (i) ¢ 07 


A beat, and then, Secondo runs through after her. Another 
heat, Gabriella walks out, rigidly fixing her lipstick. She 
heads for Pascal. 


PASCAL What's the matter? 

GABRIELLA | gotta go. 

PASCAL Whi’ 

GABRIELLA | in) going. 

BOB No, c'mon, stay. 

JOAN Yeah, we're waiting for Louis Prima! 

Everyone laughs. 

GABRIELLA Yeah. Louis Prima. Don't hold your breath, 
Pascal shoots her a look. 

CHUBBY (non, let's play! 

GABRIELLA (70 Pascal: off his look) What? What do you 


want with me? Tell your new friend here about who's coming, 
PRIMO Whit do you say? 

GABRIELLA ‘el! him. He's worked very hard. 

PASCAL OK, OK... 

PRIMO Whit’ 

PASCAL We should go. Let's go. 


GABRIELLA (7/0 /casca/) Tell your new friend. 
PASCAL We re going. C'mon. 
Pascal starts to leave. 


GABRIELLA (7) Primo) No one’s coming tonight. No one 
ever Was coming. 


PASCAL /S«c//)) Bitch. 
Gabriella goes up to Primo and kisses him. 


GABRIELLA Thank you for the best meal | will probably 
ever have. 

She leaves through the front door. Pascal goes after her. 
Primo is shocked. 


EXT. BEACH - NIGHT 
Phyllis is swimming in the black ocean, illuminated only by 
moonlight. She swims calmly, taking short breast strokes. 


Secondo comes running down to the shore. He jumps 
back whenever the tide threatens to drench his shoes. 


SECONDO Phillis! Phyllis! What are you doing? 
Phyllis doesn't respond. 


SECONDO Phillis! Come here! You're gonna catch cold! 
Come here so | can talk to you! Phyllis, please! 


Phyllis begins to swim toward shore. She reaches the shore 
and walks slowly toward him. When she reaches him, she 
splashes him, almost playfully: 


PHYLLIS Don't vet wet! 

She runs away, and he chases her: 

SECONDO Hley! Phyllis! Wait! 

She begins to gather up her clothes. He catches up to ber: 
SECONDO Phillis, | was just upset, and she 
PHYLLIS No! Don't do that. I hate that! 
SECONDO 0k. 





She starts to walk away. He reaches for her arm. She just 
stares al him. 


PHYLLIS (Quiel/ly) You can't. You're too late. I'm not here 
anymore. 


He lets go. She walks away. 


EXT. BEACH —- NIGHT 

Primo is coming down the beach, looking for Secondo. 

He stops as Phyllis approaches. She is crying. He looks at 

her, puzzled. She just shakes her head and walks on past 

him. Primo looks down the beach and spots his brother. 43 
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EXT. BEACH DUNE - NIGHT 

The party has spilled out to the beach, as everyone tries 
to figure out what is happening. Cristiano, Alberto, Ida, 
Ann and Stash stand on the crest of the beach. A figure 
approaches in the distance. It is Phyllis. She has put her 
dress back on, but she is soaking wet. She is crying. As 
she comes up to them, Ida goes to her. Cristiano takes 
off his waiter’s jacket and puts it around Phyllis’s shoul- 
ders. She smiles wanly and walks on. 


EXT. BEACH —- NIGHT 

Secondo is standing, looking out at the ocean. In the dis- 
tance, Primo is seen coming toward him, and finally 
reaches him. They stand for a moment in silence. 


PRIMO He is not coming. 


Secondo doesn't respond. 


PRIMO Seco. 
SECONDO What’? 
PRIMO Pascal never call. 


A beat. 


SECONDO What do you mean? 

PRIMO Pascal never call him. So he is not coming. 
SECONDO How do you know this? 

PRIMO Gabriella . . . Pascal lied to you. He lied. 


Secondo takes this in. He closes his eyes. 


SECONDO Where is everybody? I should go say something. 
He starts lo go. 

SECONDO (© non. 

PRIMO No. No more. 


Secondo turns and stares al his brother. A beat. 


PRIMO There is a job. With Uncle Paolo. His new place. In 
Roma. | talk to him. Uh... he say both of us. If you want. 


SECONDO (ood. Go. | stay here. 


A beat. 


PRIMO (1/7: /falian) Seco, no, | can’t. This place is eating 
us alive. 


SECONDO Fuck Paolo. And fuck you. Go back there. Let 


somebody else take care of you. 


Secondo starts to walk away. 


PRIMO Good. Go . . . Stay. Good! Go! Stay! Go! Stay! 


Secondo turns around. 


PRIMO (Quiet) You have rotted. 


SECONDO No! You! You are the one! You are the one! You 
think things are so simple?! Huh?! You think it is just like this 
and like that?! And there is nothing in the middle?! Is that 
what you think?! 


PRIMO No, | don't! No, no! 


SECONDO Whi the fuck do you think you are?! You do 
nothing! You have your head in the pot and you do nothing! 
| did something! What we did tonight had to be done! We 
were dying and | did something! For two years, | have been 
doing it all! | ask you for help! I need you to sacrifice! And 
you give to me nothing! 


PRIMO ‘That's what you think? 

SECONDO \es. 

PRIMO That | give to you nothing. 
SECONDO \es. 

Secondo turns around and starts to walk away. 


PRIMO (/7: //alian) No! No! | can't! | can't! Why do you 
want to kill me? 


Primo rushes up to his brother and pulls him down. As 
they strugele, Primo hurts his hand. 


PRIMO (/71 //alian) Where are you going? You're always 
leaving. Where do you want to go? Stay. Stay a moment. I try 
to teach you, but you never learn. You act like a child. You 
make me take care of you. Why do you act like a child? Why 
do you want to stay here? This place is eating us alive! Why? 
Why do you want to kill me? Why do you want to kill me? 


He breaks down and falls to the ground, holding his hurt 
hand. After a beat, Secondo reaches out to him. 


SECONDO Primo, let me see your hand. 


He tries to lake Primo’s hand, but Primo pulls it away. 
Primo puts his head down on the sand. 

PRIMO (Quiell)) You say you want me to make a sacrifice. 
No. When I sacrifice my work, it dies. Is better that I die. 


After a moment, Primo stands up and walks away. He 
moves to Ann, and they walk away. Cristiano and the others 


follow. Secondo is left alone on the beach. 


EXT. STREET - NIGHT 

Secondo is heading for Pascal's. He sees Bob standing 
near his Cadillac talking to Natalie and Joan. Bob notices 
Secondo. 


BOB Hey, Secondo. It was a great party even if... can I take 
you somewhere? 
SECONDO No. Thanks, Bob. 


Bob and the girls climb into the car and drive off. Secondo 


watches the Cadillac disappear: 


EXT. PARADISE —- NIGHT 

Secondo continues toward Pascal's when he hears 
beautiful MUSIC coming from The Paradise. For just a 
moment, he thinks it may be Louis Prima, after all. He 
turns and walks toward the front door. 


INT. PARADISE - NIGHT 

Secondo enters and stands at the bar. Across the room, 
Pascal is seated at the piano, playing a slow classical 
piece beautifully. He notices Secondo, but continues to 
play. Secondo watches, slightly amazed. Pascal looks up, 
and stops playing. 

PASCAL | used to play. At one time. 

SECONDO Jou ruin me. 

Pascal nods. 

SECONDO Because of a woman? 

PASCAL (47771sed) Please. Be serious. 

SECONDO Thien why? 

PASCAL So | could. . . save you. 

SECONDO And then we would go with you. 

PASCAL Where else would you go? 


A beat. 


PASCAL What | did | did out of respect. He is a great 
investment, your brother. And you, too, of course. 


Suddenly, Secondo lunges at Pascal and knocks him off 


the piano bench to the floor, and starts to punch and kick 
at him. Pascal tries to escape, scrambling across the floor. 
kicking Secondo away, as Secondo keeps at him. Pascal 
finally manages to get to his feet and put some distance 
between Secondo and himself. 


SECONDO (0ui/ 0f breath) You would never have my 
brother! He lives in a world above you! What he has... what 
he is... is rare. You are. . . nothing. 


Shaken, Pascal pulls himself together. 


PASCAL (Quick; bard) | am a businessman, baby. | am 
anything .. . | am anything I need to be, anytime. Tell me. 
What exactly are you? 


Pascal walks out. 


Secondo stands still for a moment. Then he walks to the 
bar, finds a glass and pours himself a drink. 


He moves to the front door and closes it. He looks over the 
empty restaurant. It is a mess. The camera pans the 
restaurant and the dinner table, which look like a bat- 


Hlefield. At the end of the pan, we discover that Secondo has 
seated himself at the dinner table. He puts his head down 
in his arms and closes his eyes. 


A piano-only version of “Caro Mi Ben” is heard as we 


CUT TO: 


‘INT. ANN’S APARTMENT — NIGHT 


Primo sits on the edge of Ann's bed. After a moment Ann 
enters in a nightgown. He looks up. She goes to him. He 
wraps his arm around her waist. She holds his head. 


EXT. PHYLLIS’S HOUSE - NIGHT 
Phyllis sits on her stoop, her coat draped over her shoul- 
ders. She stares up at the stars, lost in thought. 


INT. GABRIELLA’'S APARTMENT — NIGHT 
Gabriella sits in front of her vanity mirror, taking off her 
make-up. 


EXT. OCEAN - DAWN 
The sun is coming up, reflecting on the gray waves. 


The MUSIC tades .. . 


INT. PARADISE KITCHEN - DAWN 
Secondo enters from the dining room, rubbing his eyes. 
He spots Cristiano, who is asleep on the butcher block. 


Secondo moves to the stove. He takes down a frying 
pan, puts in some olive oil and turns on the stove. 


Cristiano wakes up. 


SECONDO Are you hungry? 


Cristiano nods his head “yes.” He starts to get down from 
the butcher block, but Secondo gestures for him to stop. 


SECONDO ||! (lo it. 


Cristiano sits on the butcher block with his legs dangling. 
He watches as Secondo deftly chops some garlic and 
parsley. His chopping is effortless, beautiful. He adds 
these to the oil. He takes two eggs and breaks them into 
a bowl simultaneously with both hands, then two more, 
puts in a drop of milk, and whips them with a whisk and 
adds them to the pan. 


They hear the back door open. Secondo turns. Primo 
comes in. Secondo and Primo nod at each other. Primo 
walks through the frame, heading for the dining room. 
Secondo turns back to the stove. 


Secondo takes some eggs, puts them on a plate, and 
gives the plate to Cristiano. Then he makes one tor him- 
self. They begin to eat. 


Primo comes back in with a cup of espresso. He sits al 
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Writing and 
Directing 
Big Night 


A Talk with Stanley Tucci 
and Joseph Tropiano 


UAE} [Ned 





Stanley Tucci (co-director/co-screenwriter) was born 
and raised in Katonah, New York. He received his B.F.A. 
from SUNY at Purchase, studying at that institution's act- 
ing conservatory. His film credits include roles in Barbet 
Schroeder's Kiss of Death, Alan Rudolph’s Mrs. Parker 
and the Vicious Circle, Alan J. Pakula’s The Pelican Brief 
and Robert Benton's Billy Bathgate, and he has also 
acted in a wide range of stage productions on- and off- 
Broadway. On television, he has appeared on “Equal Jus- 
tice,” “thirtysomething” and “Wiseguy,” and was a series 
regular on “Urban Anxiety” and “Revealing Evidence. 
Tucci received an Emmy nomination for his portrayal of 
Richard Cross on the critically lauded ABC series “Mur- 
der One.” He recently completed a screenplay for a 
farce, which he hopes will go into production this fall. 

Joseph Tropiano (co-screenwriter), born and raised in 
Buchanan, New York, majored in English at Yale Univer- 
sity. He did graduate work at Columbia University’s Oscar 
Hammerstein Center for Theater Studies, where he 
received a Richard Rodgers scholarship. He has worked 
as a public relations writer for The Washington Post, 
WNET/Thirteen and at an agency specializing in televi- 
sion publicity, with clients ranging from Bill Moyers to 
the CBS series “Picket Fences.” Having completed a 
novel based on the screenplay for Big Night (to be pub- 
lished by St. Martin's this fall), Tropiano is currently writ- 
ing a screenplay he describes as a romantic comedy. 

Big Night, directed by Tucci and Campbell Scott, pre- 
miered in the dramatic competition at the 1996 Sundance 
Festival, where it won the Waldo Salt Award for Screen- 
writing. 

The version of Big Night published here is the final 
draft, completed on June 21, 1995. The screenplay was 
112 pages long. 


You two are cousins, and have known each other all your 
lives, but was this the first time you'd worked together? 


Stanley Tucci: Yes. 
And Stanley, this was your idea originally? 


ST: It was my idea originally—a long, long time ago. Eventually 
| started screwing around with some stuff, and then I went to 
Joe. As kids, we'd see each other probably every other Sunday at 
our grandmother's house, and we'd go have a huge dinner and 
then the two of us would go for a walk and talk about movies, 
which we both have always loved. So I said to Joe, “Maybe we 
should try to write this together.” 


Joseph Tropiano: And I'd been writing short stories for a 
while—I was an English major—but never really getting that 
far with them. So it happened at a good moment for both of us. 


And neither of you bad written a screenplay before? 


JT: No. I'd written these stories— 
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ST: Really good short stories. 
it 





and some one-acts, but this was the first screenplay. 


ST: | mean, it took years. It wasn’t like we went in overnight and 
wrote “an award-winning screenplay.” /laughs/ 


Let's talk a bit about the impetus for writing the script, which, 

from what 've read. bas to do with presenting a different kind 
of portrayal of Iltalian-Americans from what is usually seen 
in films. 


JT: Yes. Scorsese's and Coppola's films are amazing—bril- 
liant—but they've also given moviegoers a certain false idea of 
what an Italian is. If they go to the movies and there's an Italian 
character, they sort of expect that he will be linked to the Mafia 
or some kind of violence. 


ST: | think that happens in life, too. The way these portrayals 
have evolved into caricatures in so many movies now has really 
affected how people look at Italians in everyday life. | remember 
somebody saying to me not that long ago, “Isn't your mother 
one of those big, fat Italian mamas?” As a matter of fact, my 
mother is very slender, and looks Irish, if you want to know the 
truth. All these stereotypes are really insulting, I'll do interviews 
with people who will be shocked when they find out that my dad 
is an art teacher, or that Campbell Scott and I grew up together, 
or that Joe went to Yale. | mean, this is 1996. 


JT: So that was definitely one of the driving forces behind us 
wanting to write this. 


There was also, apparently, an interest in the importance of 
food in your family. 


JT: Well, the food thing kind of evolved. When we first started 
writing this, it was more of a farce. These brothers ran this 
restaurant, and there was this goofy Pascal guy across the street. 
We even had an insurance salesman show up at one point who 
the brothers think is a mobster who's there to shake them 
down—and then we realized that we'd fallen into our own trap. 


ST: It was funny, though. /laughs/ 


JT: But after a while the characters started to take on a life of 
their own, and the farce fell away. 


ST: Also, as we evolved as adults, the script evolved —that's how 
long it took. 


When did you first start writing? 
JT: 1990. 


ST: But | started working on the original idea when I was in 
Vancouver, working on Wisegwy—that was like eight years ago. 
| wrote the first scene, which takes place at a fish market, which 
ended up being the last scene cut from this final draft. 


JT: It’s the kind of thing where the germ that you start with is no 
longer important because you've gone so much farther. 


ST: But it did evolve as we evolved. We also became more knowl- 
edgeable about film and filmmaking, and what kinds of films 
we really liked, as well as what kinds of films we felt should 
be—needed to be—made. 


JT: We both started watching a lot of foreign films, either 
together or separately— 


You've both mentioned influences like Renoir and early 
Fellini. 


JT: We watched everything. We were looking at obscure 
Rossellini films on video in Stan's little apartment, the whole 
thing. A lot of neorealist films. 


One critic said Big Night exhibited an “unsentimental 
humanism,” which certainly fits that neorealist mold. 


JT: There's an undercurrent of sadness in all of the neorealist 
films—not gloom, necessarily, but a melancholy feeling—that 
really infuses Big Night. It’s not that it’s a sad movie— 


ST: But there's that undercurrent of sadness to it. That's who 
we are, | think—that was a huge part of our lives. Humor has 
been so important to us, but underneath, we're both really . . . 
depressed. [both laugh] No, | mean there's a darkness, a pes- 
simism— 


JT: That's another stereotype destroyed, by the way. Another 
image people carry in their heads is of Italians dancing around 
and singing, always happy. And although we were surrounded 
with a loving family who were happy to be together, there was 
still a lot of darkness there, especially with our joint grandparents. 


ST: Our grandmother's probably the most pessimistic person 
you'll ever meet, but she’s also truly hysterical. So there's this 
flipping back and forth all the time in our family. They have a 
love of life, and they don’t want to die—and they never do die, 
they live forever—yet at the same time, they're obsessed with 
death: “Don't go there, don’t do that, because you might die.” 
[laughs] 


So your relatives obviously had some influence on the film; 
did you base either of the brothers on anyone in your family? 


ST: No. 


JT: Well, there's certainly a lot of Stanley in Secondo. It was 
written for him, and a lot of the more volatile personality traits 
of Stanley are there. 


ST: [laughs] Also his self-imposed repression—all of that stuff. 
But we should talk about one more aspect of the story before we 
get into characters, because | think it will feed into this: the ide: 
of being true to yourself as an artist. | mean, of all of the differ- 
ent things we tried to put in our first movie, I'd say that’s the 
main theme of the film. 


JT: And money. 


ST: Yeah. As an artist, how and why do you grapple with this— 


what choice do you make? I know, having been in this business 
for 15 years, that it’s a thing I've grappled with a lot—it’s one 
of the reasons I wanted to make my own movie. And it’s some- 
thing that Joe and I have talked about for a long time. We'd go 
to films, and see the schlock and the shit that makes up the 
majority of what's out there, and then we'd see these wonderful 
smaller pictures, and think, “That's the kind of stuff we want to 
be of.” Those two characters of Primo and Secondo, conse- 
quently, are those two sides of the artist. | mean, you like money, 
and you don’t want to live like a graduate student all of your 
life, but at the same time, you don’t want to be a whore. 


Joe, you've had to deal with similar dilemmas as a writer: 
! remember reading that a lot of the work you've done is for 
public relations firms. 


JT: Yeah, that’s what I was doing to keep alive while we were 
writing this. | worked full-time at that for a while, which used to 
drive Stanley crazy, because he was an actor—home all day 
with nothing to do except wait for the phone to ring—and I'd 
be at this job, so we had to work at night, which was really 
inconvenient for him. 


It must have fueled the conflict you were writing about, though. 


ST: I guess. | don’t know, it was exhausting. Anyway, that’s 
where those two main characters came from. 


JT: Right. We don’t have restaurant people in our family or any- 
thing. 


Is the audience meant to identify more with one or the other? 
Primo, in a sense, is a much more romantic figure, in that 
he has this unwavering belief in, and devotion to, his art. 


JT: Well, when we first started the script they were much more 
similar. In the first major draft they were both really irritable, 
both really volatile all the time. I think at one point, I said, 
“They can’t be the same person,” and that’s when Primo devel- 
oped into somebody who was much more closed-in, repressed 
and unwilling to deal with the world. Once we got that, it really 
made the story happen much more clearly. 


ST: And then the challenge was to make them two real peo- 
ple—not extreme versions of those two sides. 


Well, the character of Pascal lets Secondo off the hook, in a 
way, by manifesting a much more over-the-top desire and 
ability to compromise—to “bite life in the ass,” as it were. 


ST: Exactly. 
JT: Somebody who's even more insane than Secondo. /laughs] 
ST: He’s Primo on the other end of the spectrum. 


Speaking of Pascal, do you think you might be accused of 
presenting him as a bit of a stereotype, especially with his 
vaguely threatening demeanor? I'm thinking specifically of 
the scene in which he sets the chef on fire. 


JT: Actually, we wanted to make sure that Pascal was not even 
Italian—he’s Corsican, which may not come across in the 
movie— 


ST: Why didn’t we put that line in the movie? 


In the screenplay, you describe him as having a “thick Corsican 
accent.” 


ST: But we never do it in the movie, which is really doing lan 
Holm, who did the Corsican accent perfectly, a disservice. People 
have commented, “That's not really an Italian accent.” How 
come we didn’t do it? 


JT: | don't know . . . 
ST: It’s probably your fault. 


JT: Probably. You know that scene where Secondo goes into 
Pascal's office? The first few times I saw the film with an audi- 
ence, nobody laughed. I kept thinking to myself, “Why aren't 
people laughing at this?” The place is so absurd, everything's 
red, there's that horrible singer. But people told me they were 
afraid for Secondo, because they didn’t know what this Pascal 
guy was going to be like—was he a gangster? So again, people 
bring that association with violence right into the movie. 


How did you come up with Louis Prima as the guest of honor 
Jor the dinner? 


JT: Well, we just loved his music so much. In fact, you'll notice 
there are a lot more cues in the script here than we actually used 
in the film. We realized we didn't need that much; his music 
tends to be all the same—the same beat, same high-spirited 
feel. But | thought he was an interesting choice—not to get too 
highfalutin about it—from a metaphorical standpoint, because 
he’s an Italian-American who sings Italian songs that have been 
Americanized, jazzed up. | thought that was an interesting 
meeting of the cultures. 


ST: He was commercially successful, but he was also a great 
artist, an excellent musician. He realized that American dream. 


JT: For instance, one of the songs we used, in the scene in which 
Secondo is surprised by Phyllis, was “Oh Marie,” which is an 
old, old Italian folk song. We'd actually put the music on when 
we were writing—we'd write montages to specific songs, like the 
food preparation scene. 


You say the whole emphasis on food, and its importance in 
the lives of these characters, had less dramatic weight in your 
earliest drafis— 


JT: Well, it did, except that as we got the plot together, and it 
became about this big dinner, we were able to just run with it. 
We are both so into food, it became a character. We actually had 
much more food in the draft before this one, like a scene in 
which they discuss the menu. 


ST: We literally laid out the entire menu: “Do you want to have 
this? What kind of sauce should we have?” 
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JT: We had envisioned it as them talking, and then having the 
food brought into the frame. 


ST: But you give it away. Anyway, we knew the food would have 
to play a major role, because we were making a film about an 
artist, and food is his art. It had to be there. 


How do you two write together? 
ST: He types, | pace. 


JT: It's true. One of the really great things for me was that, when 
you're working with an actor, you get to see the scene as you're 
writing the scene. It was an opportunity for him to play all the 
parts. And I’ve done a little acting—certainly not on Stanley's 
scale—so we were able to read scenes together and act them. | 
was a pretty good Primo, actually. [laughs] 


ST: You got better and better. By the end of the fifth year, he was 
great. [laughs] | would kind of pace behind him, going, “He 
says this. Then he says this.” And Joe would say, “Yeah, but what 
if he says this? Make it like this.” So nothing was put on paper 
that I didn’t connect emotionally with. You know what | mean? 
If it didn’t feel right coming out of my mouth, it wasn’t going to 
happen. It was kind of fun. And once we got the scene on paper, 
we'd act it out together. And we'd keep switching parts—"“Okay, 
you read Phyllis this time”—and it would be really interesting 
the way it would come out differently. And Joe's acting—as well 
as his Italian accent—seriously improved as we went along. 





JT: It’s true, my accent got much better. I'm a good listener. The 
other thing that was really helpful in the process was that, 
because Stanley knew so many actors—good actors—in New 
York, we were able to draw them all together at various points 
and have two or three roundtable readings. 


When was the first reading? 
JT: Right after the first draft. It made an enormous difference. 
Which actors were involved with these readings? 


ST: Aidan Quinn read Pascal at one point, Bruno Kirby read 
Primo, Joe Grifasi read Primo another time, Steve Buscemi read 
Secondo for us. In fact, Steve was supposed to play the news- 
paper reporter in the movie. Ollie Platt read Pascal. Caroline 
Aaron did everything for us— 


JT: It was great not only to hear the script read, but to get the 
actors’ feedback on the roles. In one of the first readings, a 
couple of the actresses said, “You know, guys? These women— 
they need some help.” It was that kind of thing. 


ST: Not that we have any difficulty with the women in our lives. 
What kind of suggestions did they have? 


ST: Make ‘em better. /both laugh] Especially the role of Phyllis. 
That was really hard. But I think the role of Phyllis would have 
been really hard even if it had been a man and the Secondo part 
had been a woman, because of the kind of person that character 


represents. She's putting her life on hold, basically, for this guy. 
And she was willing to bend this way and that way—she was at 
a place in her life where she was very malleable. And that’s a 
very difficult thing to write, because it’s very vague. 





JT: And very hard to play, too. Minnie /Driver] did an excellent 
job. 


ST: Julianne Moore was supposed to do it. Julianne’s a friend of 
ours, but she got some big Hollywood pic—Assassins—so 
what're you going to do? And then it turns out that she was one 
of the judges at Sundance, which | thought was very funny. 


Joe, you talked earlier about improving your accent as you 


went along. Is it difficult to write dialogue for non-native- 
English-speaking characters? Many of the conversations in 
this script are written in a sort of halting English. 


JT: It’s about hearing it, about getting into the rhythm of it. It’s 
funny, because we never really had to stop and think about that. 
We never really said, “Should it be ‘I no can do that’ or ‘I can't 
do that’?” 


ST: A couple of times we did. 
JT: Well, you want to avoid those dangling a's. 


ST: Right, we didn’t want the characters saying, “Hey, whadda 
you-a do-a ovah here-a.” Also, we didn’t want to do that thing 
that you see in movies where characters translate for themselves 
to avoid the use of subtitles: “Ma, che cazzo fai?! What are you 
doing?!” No one ever does that. Ever. So we were very specific 
that they would speak in accents when they spoke English, and 
then when they said something in Italian it would either be 
subtitled or left untranslated. 


JT: We also found that we could use the speaking of Italian or 
English as a way to underscore the moment. So, for example, in 
the scene in which the brothers are about to buy the basil, and 
they're speaking in English to the salesman, Secondo can have a 
private conversation with Primo in Italian. We used the Italian 
whenever there was something really important to be said, and 
we didn't use it very much for that same reason. 


ST: We also struggled with the whole issue of why these two 
Italian characters are speaking to each other in English if it’s 
not their native language. And you don’t want to put in that line 
that’s in every fucking movie about immigrants: “Will you speak 
English! This is America!” You know what I mean. So that’s 
where those first lines of dialogue in the script come from. Sec- 
ondo just refuses to speak to Primo until he speaks in English. 
The audience either gets it or they don’t. 


Theres a scene in the script about it raining “outside,” which 
points out the fact that, whatever the differences between Pas- 
cal, Secondo and Primo, they're all bound together by their 
incomplete grasp of English. Besides being very funny, it was 
also quite poignant. How did you come up with that? 


ST: That came from my having worked in a restaurant a long 








time ago, when I was in college. Actually, that’s where a lot of 
this movie originated. I was so fascinated with the workings of 
a restaurant. | worked at Alfredo the Original of Rome—lI was 
a bartender—and every single waiter was from a different 
country, | swear to God. By the way, the busboy’s name was 
Cristiano. Everybody would come to me to order drinks for their 
tables, and everybody had a different accent—it was hysterical. 
And then they'd all sit together at lunchtime and talk together in 
broken English, fucking everything up. It was beautiful to hear, 
and very poetic, too. 


JT: When Stanley first brought this to me, that scene about the 
rain was like eight pages long—it was hilarious. And | remem- 
ber we talked a long time about what we wanted to do with it, 
because it was very funny, and we didn’t want to lose the power 
of it. We finally decided that the subtext of the conversation 
would have to be about the power struggle between these three 
characters, and that’s what really made it happen. 


ST: My scenes would really go on. /laughs] I'd go away, I'd 
write a scene and come back to Joe at night, and we'd look at it 
and Joe would say, “Okay, all right, good, but it’s like 70 pages 
long.” Or it would really be two scenes, and we'd have to put this 
here, and that there, and work it out. 


JT: It was a process. 


Can you talk a bit about why you included the scenes with 
Primo and Alberto the barber? Did it have something to do 
with wanting to have a physical manifestation of the “old 
world” for Primo to connect to? 


JT: It was a combination of that—a place where Primo could 
go and feel safe and comfortable—and the fact that Alberto 
serves as a kind of therapist for Primo, in that he just listens 
and doesn’t really say much, and Primo can just spill his neu- 
roses out to him. 


ST: And Pascal is Secondo’s therapist. He probably could have 
made a better choice, but— 


JT: He probably should have gone with a Jungian. /both laugh] 


You mentioned that this is your first script; did you consult 
any guides or manuals to get a sense of how to write it? 


Jt: I'm much more anal about that kind of stuff than he is, and 
have read a lot of books about writing. I looked through Syd 
Field, and all the books you're supposed to read, and I think 
they're good in the same way a recipe in a cookbook is help- 
ful—you can take from it what you want. I was a little more of 
astickler about, you know, “We're hitting page 35 and we need 
to have something happen here,” so that helped. But it was only 
in the general plotting. We both knew that the ending of the 
movie, which was always written exactly the way it was shot, 
was unconventional. We had people along the way telling us, 
“No one’s going to make this movie with this ending.” But 
strangely enough, we didn’t get that much of an objection from 
Rysher /the film's backer]. The only suggestion the people 


there made had to do with the fact that, originally, in the fight 
scene on the beach, Secondo did all the talking —Primo didn’t 
have much to say, just his little thing at the end about not being 
able to make a sacrifice—and they felt we needed to hear more 
from Primo at that point. So that was basically the only thing they 
were worried about; they weren't concerned about the ending, 
God bless them. 


You talked briefly about how Stanley s experience as an actor 
helped you both with characterizations and dialogue. Was 
there a conscious choice on either of your parts to write to the 
actors in a particular way? 





ST: Well, we tried to write it as simply and clearly as possible, 
which is so much the opposite of what a lot of Hollywood scripts 
do. Because it was partly written by an actor, | knew what actors 
could do physically. When an actor walks into a room, he or she 
doesn't have to say all these things. Things could be simpler, 
more elliptical. So we could put in “There's a beat,” so when 
actors are reading it they can sense the change of rhythm. 


JT: We also made a very conscious effort not to put things like 
“Angrily” in the directions. It’s not directive at all. We didn’t 
want to give anything away, or tell people what to feel. Which is 
what the movie does, too. 


ST: As an actor, you play against it. When does the guy cry? Not 
when his wife tells him she’s leaving him. He cries three days 
later when he’s sitting by himself having a cup of coffee. 


How many drafts of this script did you end up writing? 
JT: We had three major drafts. 


Stanley, since you knew you were going to direct this, were 
you trying to be specific about setups, camera angles, elc.? 


ST: | couldn't help but think that way, because | think visually 
first, so that kind of stuff was going to be in there. | hadn’t at 
first planned on directing it, though— 


JT: After we'd finished the first draft, we were walking down 
70th Street, and Stanley stopped and said, “You know what? | 
want to direct this movie.” Up until then, that didn’t really seem 
like a possibility—I mean, how would we get funding? But | 
think once that decision was made, it helped clarify things, and 
helped with the writing, because we knew we were going to be in 
control of it. 


ST: Which is ultimately what happened, and will probably never 
happen again. | mean, we had final cut on the picture. We had 
to call Rysher to come look at the dailies, and they'd just say, 
“Yeah, it's great, we love it—keep going.” 


JT: Campbell had worked with them before, so that might have 
had something to do with it. 
By the way, when did Campbell Scott get involved as co-director? 


ST: Well, | knew if | was going to direct it | couldn't do it by my- 
self, because | know how overwhelming that can be, especially if 
Continued on page 182 
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FADE IN: 
Inside a closet. 


It is a large closet with double doors, a crisp line of light 
cutting down through the center of the darkness. 


As we begin to descend, voices echo in our head. 


VIOLET (1.0.) | had this image of you, inside of me, like a 
part of me. 


We move past a shelf filled with hatboxes and handbags. It 
is a woman closet. 


CORKY (10.) You planned this whole thing, didn’t you? 
CEASAR /1/0.) Where's the fucking money? 


We glide over the tightly packed hangers, close enough to 
feel the different fabrics and descend past the dresses to the 
racks of high heels. 


VIOLET 1.0.) We make our own choices, we pay our own 
prices. 

CEASAR /1/0.) All part of the business. 

VIOLET /10.) All part of the business. 

CORKY (1.0.) What choice? 


We slide along the delicate taper of a stiletto heel and reach 
the bottom of the closet, where we find a pair of black 
Dr. Martens boots that are tied together with a white rope. 


VIOLET (\0.) | want out. 


We move up the boots and we see it is a woman who is 
hound, lying motionless on the floor of the closet, the rope 
coiling tightly around her wrists. 


The crack at the bottom of the door lights her face. She is 
gagged and unconscious, a trickle of blood running 
down her forehead. Her name ts CORKY. 


VIOLET (1/0.) Like a part of me. 


CUT TO: 

INT. ELEVATOR - DAY 

Leaning against the back of the elevator is Corky, a very 
butch-looking woman with short hair and a black leather 
jacket. She is a lesbian and wants people to know it. 


As the doors begin to slide shut, a woman yells. 


WOMAN Wait! Hold the elevator. 


Corky pushes the “open” button. A couple steps into the 
elevator. His name is CEASAR, a middle-aged Italian, 
wearing an expensive suit and sunglasses. 


She is VIOLET; a piece of sexual candy that would melt 
in your mouth. 


From her tight dress to her high heels, she is, on the 
surface, the exact opposite of Corky. 


Violet smiles at her. 
VIOLET Thank you. 


In his own world, Ceasar does not even see Corky. 


As the elevator begins to rise, Violet catches Corky 
admiring the curve of her dress. Corky does not look 
away; instead she stares straight into Violet's eyes. 


Violet stares back, a faint smile on her painted lips. It is 
awkward at first, the tension between them escalating. 


The doors “ding” and glide open. 


Violet slowly turns and steps into the hall just behind 
Ceasar. 


Corky follows them down the hall. 


INT. HALL —- DAY 

They reach the door at the end of the hall. Ceasar opens 
it and enters. Just before Violet steps inside, she peeks 
over her shoulder and sees - 


Corky look away. 
Violet smiles and steps inside. 


Corky checks the room numbers, stopping in front of the 
apartment next to the one Violet and Ceasar entered. 


She slides the key in and opens the door. 


INT. EMPTY APARTMENT - DAY 
It is later. All of Corky's tools are gathered in the middle 
of the living room. 


The apartment is cavernous and looks like someone 
recently moved out: cracks in the wall, picture hooks, 
hangers and other discarded junk. 


Corky is on the phone. 


CORKY | looked over everything, sir, and I don’t think there 
will be any problems . . . yes, | checked the tub and I’m pretty 
sure I can rod it out. 


She suddenly turns when she hears something that sounds 
like a man moan. 


CORKY Yeah, | ordered the vanity. And you want latex egg- 
shell on the walls, right? 


She looks at the blank white wall separating this apart- 
ment from Ceasar’s apartment. 


CORKY All right, sure. I'm going to start first thing in the 
morning. 


She hears it again, a guttural sound. 


CORKY Thanks again for this opportunity, Mr. Bianchinni. 
Goodbye. 


She hangs up the phone and walks toward the wall. 


As she gets closer, we hear a bed rocking, lapping against 
the wall. 

The mans breathing grows more and more labored until 
finally it swells— 


DISSOLVING INTO: 
INT. BATHROOM —- MORNING 
The whining motor of a high-powered drain-rod. 


The spiral cable whips wildly, spiraling deeper into the 
tub drain, black goo splattering everywhere. 


The machine is so loud Corky almost cannot hear some- 
one pounding on the apartment door. 


Killing the motor, she stands and goes to the door. 
Behind the door is Violet, wearing jeans, a white T-shirt 
and cowboy boots. 


VIOLET Hi. My name is Violet. We sort of met in the eleva- 
tor— 


CORKY Yeah, sure. I'm Corky. 


VIOLET | heard you working in here and I just wondered if 
you'd like a cup of coffee? 


She is holding two cups of coffee: one black, one with 
cream. 


CORKY Sure. Come on in. Give me a minute. 


Violet steps inside as Corky goes back to the bathroom to 
wash off the drain dreck. 


VIOLET What happened to Rajeev? 


Corky calls from the bathroom, scrubbing her hands vig- 
orously. 


CORKY Who’? 
VIOLET Rajeev, the man who usually works on the building. 


CORKY Oh. he went home to India, but as far as | know 


he'll be back. 


She wipes her hands on ber overalls, returning to the main 
room. 


VIOLET So this is temporary for you? 
CORKY Pretty much. One day at a time. 
Violet hands her the cup of black coffee. 


VIOLET | guessed you were straight black. 


CORKY (Good guess. 
They both sip from the piping hot mugs. 
CORKY Mmmm... thanks, | needed this. 


VIOLET My pleasure . . . but to be honest, | did have a 
slightly ulterior motive here. | was wondering if | could ask a 
small favor? 


CORKY | favor? 


VIOLET Yeah, see, I'm kind of a night person, so | was won- 
dering if it wasn’t a terrible inconvenience if you could wait a 
bit before using power tools. 


CORKY (hi, |'m sorry— 
VIOLET No, it isn’t your fault. The walls here are just so thin. 
CORKY Are they really? 


VIOLET Yes, it really causes problems. Sometimes it’s like 
you're in the same room. But if it’s too much trouble, | 
understand . . . 


CORKY No, no trouble. There's other work to do. 
VIOLET You're doing everything yourself? 
CORKY Yeah. 


VIOLET That is so amazing. I'm in awe of people who can 
fix things. My dad was like that. We never had anything new. 
Whenever something broke he would open it up, tinker with 
it and it would work. His hands were magic. 


She looks at Corky's hands cupped around the mug. 
VIOLET Yeah . . . | bet your car is twenty years old. 
Corky smiles. 

CORKY Truck. 

VIOLET Truck. Of course. 

CORKY (63 Chevy. 

VIOLET | knew it. 

Violet sips. 

VIOLET So, how do you know the owner, Mr. Bianchinni? 
CORKY | don't, really. | was referred to him. 
VIOLET Oh, really. 

Corky suddenly feels she has revealed something. 
CORKY Do you know him? 


VIOLET No, but Ceasar does. He likes him. Says he’s a good 
Italian. 


CORKY Ceasar is your husband? 
VIOLET 0h no, no. I’m not the marrying kind. 35 
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Smiling, she says nothing else. 

VIOLET | should be going. You can drop the cup off anytime. 
CORKY Thanks. 

VIOLET My pleasure. 

Corky watches her leave. 

EXT. THE WATERING HOLE - NIGHT 


A dirty bar hidden away on a dark street, its cracked, 
moon-white sign the only evidence it exists. 


Corky's truck swings into a space in front of a couple of 
large motorcycles. She flips her collar and heads for the 
door. 


INT. THE WATERING HOLE - NIGHT 

The smell of leather and cigarette smoke fills Corky's 
nose as she crosses to the bar. 

BARTENDER Well, well... 

Corky sits as the fat bartender waddles over. 


BARTENDER Been a while, Cork. 


CORKY Five years, two months, sixteen days. How you 
doing, Sue? 


Corky puts a cigarette in her mouth and lights it. 


SUE Like shit. Now that we're all caught up, how about a 
drink? 


Sue opens the refrigerator and pulls out two Old Styles. 
CORKY Thanks. 

They click the bottles together and drink. 

SUE You got a job yet? 

CORKY Yeah. Some plumbing, painting and shit. 
Sue laughs. 

SUE | mean a J-O-B. A real job. 


CORKY Not for me, Sue. I'm straight and narrow. I'm just 
here to get laid or drunk and hopefully both. 


Corky gets off the stool. 
CORKY Thanks for the beer. 


Looking around, she sees a woman alone at one of the 
back tables. Through the smoky din, she bears a slight 
resemblance to Violet. 


The woman is dressed all in black, including a leather 


Jackel. 


Smiling, Corky slides into the chair beside her. There is no 
one smoother. 


CORKY Hi. 
WOMAN Hello. 


CORKY You know... . that outfit would look great on my 
bedroom floor. 


The woman smiles just as someone taps Corky on the 
shoulder: 


She turns and is face-to-face with a large bull of a 
woman in a heavy leather Chicago Police jacket. She is 
more wide than fat. 


WOMAN COP Hey, Jesse. What's happening here? 
CORKY Nothing... yet. 
WOMAN COP Who's this? 


Her coat opens as she puts her hands on her hips. A service 
revolver is clipped to her belt. 


She squints at Corky, her head nodding in recognition. 
WOMAN COP Wait, | know you. 

CORKY | don't think so. 

WOMAN COP | didn’t know you were out. 

Corky smiles at the woman in black. 


CORKY When you get tired of Cagney and Lacey, come find 
me. 


She heads for the exit. 


EXT. CITY STREET —- NIGHT 

The neighborhood would be politely described as 
“rough.” Corky's truck does not stand out parked alone 
on the littered street. 


INT. CORKY'S APARTMENT —- NIGHT 
It is a hole but it is home. 


Corky is lying on her futon staring up at the ceiling, a 
beer resting on her stomach; a folk singer quietly croons 
from the radio. 


We see the ceiling, a circle of light hovering over the 
small desk lamp. We move in on the spot, which slowly 
fills up the screen until there is nothing but the white 


light. 


Suddenly a wet paint roller loaded with white paint cuts a 
swath across the ceiling. 


MATCH CUT TO: 

INT. EMPTY APARTMENT - DAY 

Corky is painting the ceiling. The folk ballad has become 
an angry Riot Grrrl anthem. 


She is working hard, the roller sucking back and forth. 
Sweat covers her face. 


Dropping the roller down, she reloads it in the tray when 
the phone rings. She stops and answers it. 

CORKY Hello? Oh, hi, Mr. Bianchinni . . . yes, everything is 
going fine. I got the tub drain all cleaned out. 

She listens for a moment. 

CORKY What apartment? 

She glances at the main wall. 


CORKY All right, all right, | guess I could take a look. Yeah, 
you're welcome, goodbye. 


She hangs up and looks again at the wall, feeling . . . 
CUrIOUS. 


INT. HALL - NIGHT 
Corky knocks and after a moment Violet opens the door. 
She seems surprised. 


VIOLET Oh no. Shit. I didn’t know he would call you. God, 
you must think I’m a total nuisance. 
CORKY Not exactly. 


VIOLET I'm sorry, I usually would call Rajeev, but I didn't 
know what to do so I called Mr. Bianchinni. 


CORKY He said you lost something. 

VIOLET Yeah, come on in. 

She steps back and Corky walks inside. 

INT. CEASAR’S APARTMENT - NIGHT 

Violet leads her through the apartment. It is expensively 


furnished with very masculine tastes; a lot of gray and 
black leather. 


VIOLET | was doing some dishes and just as I pulled the 
stopper my earring fell in. 
Corky looks at her blankly. 


VIOLET It’s one of my favorites. That’s why I got upset. | 
know it probably seems ridiculous to you. 


An eyebrow goes up. 

VIOLET I'm sorry, look, forget it. | shouldn't have called . . . 
CORKY | told Bianchinni | would take a look. Is it that sink? 
Violet nods. 


She opens the sink cabinet and pulls out a pair of channel 
locks from her back pocket. The teeth of the channel locks 
open and bite onto the pressure nut. 


CORKY Do you have a pot or a bucket? 
VIOLET Sure. 


She hands one down to her. Corky slides it under the 
curved pipe. 


As she works, Corky feels herself staring at Violet, at the 
hem of her dress curving lightly around her thighs. 


Water begins to trickle into the pan. 


The nut slides loose and Corky tips the trap. Water splashes 
into the pan with a soft metal “tink.” 


VIOLET Did you find it? 
Corky fishes into gray water and pulls out the earring. 


Violet screams, a huge smile on ber face, half-falling as she 
tries lo hug Corky. 


VIOLET | can't believe it! You did it! 
Corky leans back under and replaces the trap. 


VIOLET Thank you so much. You have to let me pay you 
something — 


CORKY No. Mr. Bianchinni asked me to do it. | did it. 
Corky checks the drain by running the water. 


VIOLET If you won't take money, how about a drink? It’s 
getting late. You can’t work all night. 


Corky eyes her for a moment. 
CORKY Okay, one drink. 
VIOLET What do you want? 
CORKY A beer? 

VIOLET A beer. Of course. 

She smiles and turns to the bar. 
VIOLET Sit down. 


Corky sits on the black leather couch and Violet returns 
with two bottles of Heineken. Corky sneers. 


VIOLET Thanks again. 
They clink the bottles and swig. 


VIOLET You seem uncomfortable. Do | make you nervous, 
Corky? 


CORKY No. 

She looks at Violet, then takes another long pull on the bottle. 
VIOLET Thirsty, maybe. 

Violet smiles, her eyes again talking for her. 
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VIOLET Curious? That's funny, I’m feeling a bit curious my- 
self right now. 


Violet notices the tattoo on Corky s arm. 
VIOLET That's a great tattoo. 

She reaches over and touches it. 
VIOLET Beautiful labrys. 


Corky is a bit surprised that she knows what it is. She nods, 
rubbing it as if trying to hide it. 


VIOLET Are you surprised that | know what it is? 
CORKY \aybe. 
VIOLET | have a tattoo, would you like to see it? 


She moves Closer, sliding over the leather cushions as she 
opens the front of her dress. 


VIOLET A woman in upstate New York did it for me. 
She is not wearing a bra. 
VIOLET Here. Do you like it? 


Set against the soft white skin of her breast is a bright 
ereen-slemmed violet. 


VIOLET It took her all day to do it. She promised me it 
wouldn't hurt, but it was sore for a long time after. | couldn't 
even touch it. 


Corky looks up from Violets breast to her dark eyes. 
VIOLET But now | love the way it feels. 

She runs her fingers softly over the slightly scarred skin. 
VIOLET Here, touch it. 


Corky feels the blood pounding in her ears as Violet takes 
her hand and places it on her breast. 


CORKY Whiat are you doing? 

Violet looks at ber. 

VIOLET Isn't it obvious? I'm trying to seduce you. 
CORKY Why? 


VIOLET Because | want to. I've wanted to since | first saw 
you in the elevator. 


Corky watches her, trying to figure her out even as her 
thumb presses into Violets nipple. 


Inhaling sharply, Violet closes her eyes; she can feel Corky 
staring at her. 


VIOLET You don’t believe me. But I can prove it to you. 


She takes Corky's wrist and begins pulling her hand down 
her body. 


VIOLET You can't believe me because of what you see . .. 


She forces Corky's hand between her legs, up under her 
dress. 


VIOLET But you can believe what you feel. 


Violet opens her eyes, a wanton smile on her lips. 
VIOLET You see... I've been thinking about you all day. 
Corky's forearm flexes and Violet moans. 

With both hands, Violet takes hold of Corky’s forearm. 
CORKY You planned this whole thing? 

Violets head swims; she is unable to breathe. 


CORKY You dropped that earring down the drain on pur- 
pose, didn’t you? 


VIOLET If | say ves, will you take your hand away? 
CORKY No. 

VIOLET... yes. 

Now it is Corky who smiles. 


Violet shivers, her thighs rubbing, her hips thrusting against 
Corky s hand. 


VIOLET Please, Corky . . . please... 
Her eyes barely open. 
VIOLET... kiss me. 


Ina single motion, Corky takes hold of the back of her 
neck and covers Violet's open mouth with her own. 


With her hand still stuffed between Violet's legs, Corky lays 
her back onto the couch as the kiss becomes more— 


More desperate, more hungry until— 

We hear the front door unlock and open. 
CEASAR \iolet? 

Violet's eves pop open and she pushes Corky back. 
CEASAR Violet, you home? 

They scramble to compose themselves. 

VIOLET Yeah. In here, C. 


He comes around the corner and in the dim light sees the 
lwo figures sitting close on the couch. 


CEASAR Whiat’s this? 
He mistakes Corky for a man. 
CEASAR Whiat the fuck is this? 


Violet stands as Ceasar barrels toward the couch. 





VIOLET | didn't expect 
CEASAR What the fuck is going on? 


Corky stands and turns, Ceasar suddenly realizing thal 
she is a woman. 


CEASAR 0h, shit... 
VIOLET Ceasar, this is Corky. Corky, Ceasar. 


CEASAR In sorry, Christ, | thought. . . it’s fucking dark in 
here. 


He reaches to the wall for the lights. 
VIOLET She is working for Bianchinni. 
Ceasar extends his hand. 


CEASAR 0h, right, right. Don mentioned that to me. Hi, 
welcome to the family. 


Corky shakes his hand. 

CEASAR You re helping Rajeev? 
CORKY No. Rajeev’s in India. 
VIOLET She's doing the work herself. 


CEASAR No shit. Bianchinni hired you? You know he’s a 
good friend of mine. Family, really. 


CORKY That's what Violet said. 

He looks at her as if he knows something. 
CEASAR So, you just got out? 
VIOLET Jesus, Ceasar! 


CEASAR What? It ain't no big fuckin’ deal. | know who Don 
hires. Did you know he did time himself? 


Corky shakes her head. 


CEASAR Thirteen fucking years. See, there ain't no secrets 
here. 


Corky doesnt like this man. 

CEASAR How many'd you do? 

CORKY Five. 

He whistles. 

CEASAR Not bad. What for? 

VIOLET That's none of your goddamn business, Ceasar. 


CEASAR You re right. You don’t have to tell me, if you don’t 
want to. | just hope you understand you're among good 
people here. 


He reaches into his pocket and pulls out a thick fold of 


money and peels several hundreds. Corky stares at it. 


CEASAR Come on, come on. If you understand what I’m 
talking about you're going to take the money. If you don't, 
I'm going to have to worry about you. 


Corky lakes it. Ceasar smiles. 

CEASAR (Good. | hate to worry. | got ulcers. 
CORKY | should be going. 

CEASAR What? How about a drink? 


CORKY \y brushes, | have to clean my brushes. Thanks, 
though. 


CEASAR Another time. 

CORKY Sure. 

INT. EMPTY APARTMENT - NIGHT 

Close on the paintbrush, Corky's fingers pushing 


through and separating the black bristles under the run- 
ning water. 


When the brush is clean, she flicks it dry and resets the 
edge. 


She goes to the sink to wash her hands when she stops, 
noticing her left hand. 


It is the hand that was between Violet's legs. 
She is about to smell her finger when she sees herself in 


the mirror. 


CORKY What are you doing? 


She drops her hand. 


CORKY What am | doing? I'm fucking up, that’s what I'm 
doing. 


She scrubs her hands clean. 


EXT. PARKING LOT - NIGHT 
It is late, the area burnished with amber street light. 
Corky walks from the building to her truck. 


She climbs inside and slides the key into the ignition, 
when suddenly the passenger door opens and - 


Violet gets in. Stunned, Corky stares at her. 


VIOLET | had to see you. 
CORKY Look, | don’t think this is a good idea. 
VIOLET | wanted to apologize. 


CORKY Don't apologize, please. | can’t stand women who 
apologize for wanting sex. 


Violet smiles. 
VIOLET |'m not apologizing for what | did— 59 





She slides across the seat. 
VIOLET I'm apologizing for what I didn’t do. 


She kisses Corky, and if Corky is trying to resist, we cant 
fell. 


The windshield is beginning to steam when Violet, panting, 
breaks the kiss. 


VIOLET Do you have a bed somewhere? 

Unable to speak, Corky reaches over and starts the engine. 
INT. CORKY'S APARTMENT — NIGHT 

The sex. 

There is nothing flower-scented or out-of-focus about it. 


It is sweaty, slippery, body-grinding, bed-squeaking les- 
bian sex - 


Pungent and potent - 
And when it is over, neither woman can move. 


Finally, Corky’s eyes flutter open. 


CORKY | can see again. 
Violet smiles. 


Slowly, Corky gets up and goes to the fridge. She grabs a 
beer and presses it to her sweating forehead. 


After a moment, she lowers it, gently pressing the cold can 
elsewhere. Eyes closed, she lets out a long “Abb.” 


Violet hears the sizzle-pop of the beer as Corky returns to 
the bed. 


She holds the beer to Violet’ lips and tilts the can, watching 
Violet's throat as she drinks. 


Violets eyes open. 

VIOLET .. . | needed that. 

CORKY Jel! me about it. 

Corky hands her the beer as Violet sits up a bit. 
CORKY Ceasar's Mafia, isn’t he? 

VIOLET You have to ask? 

CORKY No. 


VIOLET Funny, nobody calls it that anymore. Ceasar calls it 
“The Business.” 


CORKY How did you meet him? 


VIOLET They took over a club | was working at. Ceasar 
started managing it. 


CORKY He's a launderer? 


VIOLET Basically. 

CORKY How long have you been with him? 

VIOLET Almost five years. 

CORKY Five years is a long time. 

VIOLET Yes, it is. 

Corky stares at her beer. She knows what Violet ts thinking. 
CORKY The redistribution of wealth. 

VIOLET What? 


CORKY Isn't that what you wanted to know? What I did 
time for? 


VIOLET The redistribution of wealth? 


CORKY That's what | tell someone when I'm trying to get 
them in my bed. 


VIOLET |'m already in your bed. 


CORKY My cellmate would say she did her time for getting 
caught. She was always more honest than me. 


Corky sips her beer. 


CORKY | started stealing when I was little. We were piss- 
poor, which is not an excuse, just a fact. 


It isn't like her to talk about this, especially with someone 
she just met. 


CORKY The first time | remember so vividly. A bunch of us 
kids were at Waxman’s Drugstore, when Mr. Waxman, who 
was a mean old prick, always worrying about us robbing 
him, dropped a roll of quarters. 


We can almost hear the coins tinkling on the tile floor. 


CORKY | can still hear that sound, those quarters, because 
right then something clicked inside of me. Some instinct took 
over and as everyone, including Waxman, dove down, | 
reached up and emptied the cash register. 


Violet smiles. She likes this woman. 


CORKY | gave most of the money to my mom. I told her | 
found it at the trainyard. She was so happy she cried, calling me 
her lucky charm. Fifteen years later, | guess my luck ran out. 


She swallows that with beer. 


CORKY Sometimes | tell myself that I didn’t have a choice, 
that stealing was surviving. Usually | can admit that’s bull- 
shit. I did it because it was a way out. It was easy and I was 
good at it, real good. 


She glances at Violet. 


CORKY | don’t usually talk this much. I guess | have been 
rehabilitated. 


Violet laughs. 

VIOLET You didn’t have to tell me if you didn’t want to. 
CORKY | guess | wanted to. 

VIOLET I'm glad you did. 

CORKY So am I. 


EXT. PARKING LOT - DAY 

Corky gets out of her truck carrying her tools. Grinning 
like someone who has been well-laid, she whistles off 
to work. 


EXT. LOBBY - DAY 
Between the main doors she sees a man. His name ts 
SHELLY and he is an overdressed accountant. 


He is very nervous, talking to someone through the 
intercom. 


SHELLY | know he’s gone. Please. I have to talk to you. 


Fiddling with her keys, Corky recognizes the voice that 
answers him. 


VIOLET (V.0.) What do you want, Shelly? 


Shelly glances over his shoulder at Corky, answering in a 
hushed voice. 


SHELLY | have to leave. Tonight. 


For a moment the intercom is silent. Then the door buzzes 
and Shelly pushes inside. Corky follows him to the elevator. 


INT. ELEVATOR - DAY 
Corky glares at Shelly and begins pumping the trigger of 
her circular saw. 


Shelly hides behind his sunglasses, watching the elevator 
numbers go up. The doors open and he scurries out. 


INT. HALL - DAY 
She watches him enter Ceasar's apartment, her smile 
now completely gone. 


INT. EMPTY APARTMENT — DAY 

It is later. Through the wall we listen to the same sound 
as before of two people making love. We drop down and 
find Corky's brush, still wet with paint, abandoned in her 
tray. 


INT. BEDROOM - DAY 
Her face glistening with sweat, Violet climaxes, letting the 


orgasm spread through her like melting butter. 


VIOLET | had this image of you, inside of me... 


She flattens her palms against the soft cradle of her pelvis. 
VIOLET Like a part of me... 


As she opens her eyes, we see that her lover is Corky. Violet 
watches as she gets off the bed and begins to get dressed. 


VIOLET You are so beautiful. 


Corky does not answer as she yanks her pants on. Violet 
sits up. She can feel that something is wrong. 


VIOLET What's wrong? 
CORKY Nothing. 
Violet pulls the sheet around her. 


VIOLET Yes there is. I felt it this morning when I brought 
you the coffee. 


CORKY Shit, here we go. 
VIOLET You didn't want to see me, did you? 


CORKY If there is one thing I can’t stand about sleeping 
with women, it’s all the fucking mind reading. 


VIOLET What are you afraid of? 
CORKY |'m not afraid of anything. 
VIOLET | don’t understand—? 


CORKY | know! You can’t understand, because we’ re dif- 
ferent, Violet. We're different. 


VIOLET We're not that different, Corky. 
CORKY How can you sit in that bed and say that? 
VIOLET Because it’s the truth. 


CORKY Let me guess. This is where you tell me that what 
matters is on the inside. That inside you, there is a little dyke 
just like me? 


VIOLET Oh no, she’s nothing like you. She's a lot smarter 
than you. 


CORKY Is that what her daddy tells her? 


VIOLET | know what I am. I don't need to have it tattooed 
on my shoulder. 


CORKY What are you saying? That you don’t have sex with 
men? 


VIOLET | don't. 


CORKY For Christ's sake, Violet! | heard you! Thin walls, 
remember? 


VIOLET What you heard wasn’t sex. 
CORKY What the fuck was it? 
VIOLET All my life, everyone has been telling me that when 
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| have sex, I'm not really having sex. Not real sex. But they're 
wrong. | know what is and isn’t sex and what you heard was 
definitely not sex. 


CORKY What was it then? 
VIOLET Work. 
That knocks Corky back. 


VIOLET You made certain choices in your life that you paid 
for. You said you made them because you were good at some- 
thing and it was easy. Do you think you're the only one that's 
good at something? 


Violets stare pins Corky to the wall. 


VIOLET We make our own choices and we pay our own 
prices. | think we're more alike than you want to admit. 


CORKY What about that guy this morning? 
VIOLET You mean Shelly? 
CORKY [Don't tell me, you're a workaholic. 


VIOLET No. Shelly knows what | am. He saw me in a bar 
with another woman. 


CORKY | suppose he just wants to watch. 

That’ all Violet can take. 

VIOLET Fuck it! | think you better leave. 

CORKY | think so, too. 

Violet lurns away. 

VIOLET Try not to steal anything on the way out. 

That stings but Corky walks out without looking back. 

INT. EMPTY APARTMENT — NIGHT 

It is dark now. Corky is standing above the paint tray that 
has skinned over. She picks up the brush. It is dry with 
paint. 

CORKY Shit. 

She throws the brush across the room. 

EXT. CEASAR’S APARTMENT BUILDING - DAY 


A green-and-white street sign juts in the foreground of 
Ceasar’s upscale apartment building. 


The sign reads: “FRANKLIN STREET.” 
EXT. PARKING LOT — DAY 
The rusty Chevy glides to a stop in a parking space near 


the service entrance. In its payload is a boxed bathroom 
vanity and sink. 


Corky climbs out of the cab and into the back, unhook- 


ing the bungee cords that hold down the boxes. 


She looks up as a black Lincoln Town Car screeches into 
a spot not far from her truck. THREE SERIOUS-LOOKING 
MEN get out, leading a fourth, Shelly. 

He is the only one who seems to notice Corky. 


They enter the building, the door closing behind them. 


INT. BATHROOM - DAY 
Corky's legs jut out from the old wicker vanity as she 
finishes detaching its anchors and pipe work. 


She stands, giving it a yank and pulling it away from the 
wall, when voices begin to filter in from the next-door 
apartment. 

She listens - a rising string of warbling sobs drowned 
oul by an angry voice. 


ANGRY VOICE Shut the fuck up! You piece of shit! 

We hear a scream. 

ANGRY VOICE You re going to tell us! You're going to 
fuckin’ tell us! Just a matter of fuckin’ time! 

Each sentence is punctuated with grunts and thuds. 
ANGRY VOICE Whiere is it? Where the fuck is it?! 


We begin to close in on Corky as she listens to each thud. 
watching something that disturbs ber. 


ANGRY VOICE You shit! You piece of shit! 


With each thud the water in the toilet shimmers like a 
struck cymbal. As we move closer, the sound swells 
until— 


MATCH CUT TO: 

INT. CEASAR’S BATHROOM - DAY 

Where blood splatters the toilet, heavy drops hitting the 
water and spreading like inverted mushroom clouds. 


ANGRY VOICE [id that hurt? News flash, fucko: I’m just 
getting started. 

The angry voice belongs to JOHNNIE MARZZONE. Shelly is 
kneeling in front of the toilet, hands tied bebind his back 
with electrical wire. 


Johnnie Marzzone is a flashy young man in Armani 


slacks, silk shirt and silver-tipped cowboy boots. His lie is 
fucked in, as if torture were a fine-dining experience. 
Ceasar and two other men are crammed in the small 
bathroom. 


JOHNNIE You got nerve trying to fuck us! Nobody fucks 
me! Nobody fucks my father! Nobody! Nobody! 





Shelly screams as Johnnie repeatedly rams his face into the 
toilet. 


CEASAR Whioa, whoa. Come on, he’s making too much 
noise. 


JOHNNIE You hear that, bitch? Be quiet! 
CEASAR Here, put this in his mouth. 
Ceasar hands a towel to Johnnie, who stuffs it into Shelly's 


mouth. 


INT. CEASAR’S APARTMENT - DAY 
Like Corky, Violet can hear the beating. She is trying to 
block it out but cannot. 


Standing at the bar, she runs the blender, grinding ice 
cubes, trying to drown out the sounds of the bathroom. 


The bathroom door opens. 


JOHNNIE Prick! | can go all night! All night! 


Ceasar steps oul, shutting the door, masking the sounds 
behind him. Violet moves toward him. 


VIOLET Ceasar, I'm leaving. 


CEASAR What? Oh, come on, | didn’t use one of the good 
towels. 


The door opens again as someone else steps out. 


VIOLET Ceasar, I'm serious. This is too much. | have to get 
out of here. 


CEASAR Why? ‘Cause you know him? 

She nods. 

CEASAR You women are so fucking sensitive. 
He takes hold of her. 


CEASAR But | don't want you to go. | like you here. You 
know this isn't easy for me, either. 

He embraces her. Over his shoulder she sees MICKEY MAL- 
NATO in the hallway, staring at her. 


He is an older man, hair graying, built like a fireplug. 
Sinewy mass strains at bis Brooks Brothers suit. 


CEASAR Now why don’t you go watch some TV or some- 
thing? 
MICKEY Are you okay, Violet? 


CEASAR Mickey, why is Johnnie here? You know how | fee! 
about that fucking psycho. 


Mickey continues to stare at Violet, who looks up at him 
with her big doe eyes. 


MICKEY Ceasar, didn’t | tell you to get something? 


CEASAR Sure, Mickey. Sure. 
He goes to the kitchen. 


Mickey moves closer to Violet, lifting ber chin the way a 


father would do to his little girl. 


MICKEY You shouldn't have to see this. Why don't you get 
out of here? Go for a walk. 


VIOLET Ceasar wants me to stay. 


MICKEY Don't worry about Ceasar. I'll handle Ceasar. You 
just get out of here, okay? 


She smiles. 


VIOLET Thanks, Mickey. 


Ceasar returns from the kitchen. He is holding a pair of 


fin snips. Mickey lakes them. 
MICKEY Thanks, . Now let's end this thing. 


Violet watches them return to the bathroom. 


INT. BATHROOM - DAY 
Mickey takes off his coat and hands it to a large man 
named LOU. He slaps Johnnie on the back. 


MICKEY Hey, Johnnie, ease up, okay. 


Johnnie hits Shelly once more. 


JOHNNIE Prick. 


Johnnie checks his hair in the mirror, carefully. Then he 


begins pulling on the rings he had removed for the beating. 


Mickey kneels down next to Shelly's ear and motions to 
Lou, who lifts Shelly's bound arms. 


MICKEY Shelly, I'm going to ask you ten times. You under- 
stand? Ten times. 


Mickey grabs Shelly's pinky finger, putting it between the 
metal blades. 


MICKEY One. Where is our money? 
Shelly whimpers, red-faced and sobbing. 


There is a sick crunch and Shelly howls into his gag as his 
pinky finger bounces to the floor amid the expensive 
leather footwear. 


CEASAR \w ... Christ. 


We hear Ceasar retrieve a tissue and his hand enters the 


frame, scooping up the pinky. 


He plunks the severed finger into the toilet and it sinks to 
the bottom. 


Ceasar drops the toilet seat down and flushes. 
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INT. BATHROOM - EMPTY APARTMENT - DAY 
Corky can’t stand it anymore. She throws her tools 
down, leaves the bathroom and finds - 


Violet waiting in the main room. Both women stand apart 
in silence. 


Violet seems on the verge of saying something but 
doesn't know how to start. Her lip begins to quiver; her 
eyes search the room, returning to Corky each time. 


The violence in the next room can still be heard. 


CORKY Violet? Are you all right? 


Almost unnoliceably, Violet shakes her head. Corky puts 
her arm around her. 


CORKY Come on. Let's go. 
INT. BAR - DAY 


It is the kind of bar businessmen drink at in the after- 
noon. Dark wood and padded leather. 


The bartender, joking with a cluster of men, does not 
notice Corky as she moves up to the bar. 


CORKY Excuse me. 

The bartender glances over. 

CORKY Draft beer and a TNT. 

Corky eyes the men, who stare into their drinks. 


The bartender says nothing as he puts the drinks in front 
of her. 


Corky heads for her table, ignoring the whispers and snickers. 


Corky and Violet, the only women in the room, sit close 
fogether at a far corner table. 


Violet’s voice is hushed. 


VIOLET Shelly was skimming from the business. He came 
to see me yesterday because he was afraid Ceasar figured it 
out. He wanted to run but he wanted me to come with him. 


CORKY Even though he knew about you? 
VIOLET Yes. 
CORKY He was in love with you, right? 


VIOLET That's what he told himself. But it wasn’t even 
about me. it was about Ceasar. He wanted what Ceasar had. 
That's how they are. | understand them. 


She glances around the room; a man at the bar smiles at 
her. 


VIOLET For Shelly, taking the money was a way to take 
from Ceasar. He could have run at any time, but he didn't 


because he didn’t want out. 
CORKY Sounds like he wanted to get caught. 


VIOLET Maybe he did. He would brag to me all the time. He 
was never afraid of Ceasar because he didn’t know him. Not 
like I do. 


Two men sit down near them, laughing. 


VIOLET Ceasar lives for these moments. He tells me it’s just 
the business, but I know it’s more than that. He likes it. The 
violence. I'll catch him in the bathroom mirror touching his 
scars. He says they remind him who he his. They're all like 
that. Except maybe Mickey. 


CORKY Mickey? 


VIOLET He's the part of the business that the rest of them 
pretend to be. But Mickey doesn’t like it like they do. I sup- 
pose that’s why he’s good at it. 

Violet stares at her glass, at the melting ice. 


VIOLET | used to be able to block it out. | would tell myself 
that I wasn’t really there so nothing really mattered. But | 
can't do it anymore. 


She downs the last of her drink. 


VIOLET I've been making the same mistake Shelly made. 
But now I know what I want. 


She turns to Corky. 


VIOLET | want out. | want a new life. I see what I've been 
waiting for, but I need you, Corky. 


CORKY For what? 


VIOLET You made a choice once. Do you think you would 
make that same choice again? 


CORKY What choice? 


VIOLET If those quarters fell to the floor, would you still 
reach up to that cash register? 


Corky stares at her, knowing where this is going. She 
glances around the crowded bar. 


CORKY Not here. 


EXT. ALLEY - NIGHT 
Corky's truck sits in a gravel parking lot. 


INT. CORKY’S TRUCK - DAY 

Through the back window of the truck, Violet and Corky 
are silhouettes against the street light. 

VIOLET Ceasar is going to get the money and bring— 
CORKY How much money? 

VIOLET Shelly said it was over two million dollars. 





Corky quietly swallows that pill. It begins to rain. 


VIOLET Ceasar will bring it to the apartment to count and 
go through Shelly's books to figure out how he did it. 


CORKY Wait a minute. Wait a minute. Do you have any 
idea what you are saving? You are asking me to help you fuck 
the mob. 


Violet nods. 


CORKY These people are serious, Violet. If you want to 
know how serious, ask Shelly. They're worse than any cop 
because they have lots of money and no rules. You fuck them, 
you've got to do it right. 


VIOLET That's why | need vour help. You said you were good. 
CORKY | am, but... 

She knows Violet is challenging her. 

CORKY All right, let’s say for the moment that I believe 
everything you are saying, 

VIOLET You think I’m lying? 

CORKY | didn't say that, but since you did, let's say that 
you are. It would have been easy to set Shelly up. You could 
have got him killed knowing that Ceasar would bring the 
money to the apartment. 

Violet stares, her face poker-blank. 


CORKY All you would need to keep yourself clean would be 
someone unconnected, someone like me. 


VIOLET Is that what you think? 


CORKY I'm just making a point. You have no idea what 
you're asking. How much trust two people need to do some- 
thing like this. 


She moves closer to Violet, the sound of the rain beating 
against the metal cab. 


CORKY For me, stealing is a lot like sex. Two people that 
want the same thing sit in a room and they talk, they start to 
plan and it’s like flirting, a kind of foreplay, because the more 
they talk about it, the wetter they get. 

She stops. 


CORKY The difference is, | can have sex with someone | 
just met, someone | hardly know, but to steal | need to know 
someone like | know myself. 


VIOLET Do you think you know me like that? 
CORKY | think... 

They are close enough to kiss. 

CORKY ... we're going to find out. 

Corky pulls back. 


CORKY But first, | want to see this money. 


INT. CEASAR’S APARTMENT — NIGHT 

Violet springs from the couch as the front door crashes 
open, Ceasar charging in. He is doubled over, clutching 
something to his stomach. 


He rushes to the kitchen, dumping a bloody bundle into 
the double sink. There is blood everywhere, smeared up 
and down Ceasar’s front. 


VIOLET Oh my God... 


Violet lakes a step toward him, unsure of what has hap- 
pened. 


CEASAR Don't worry. It ain't mine. 

He pulls a bottle of whiskey and a glass from the cupboard. 
VIOLET Ceasar, what happened? 

CEASAR [1 was unbelievable! Un-fucking-believable! 

He pours himself a shot, belting it back. 

CEASAR (Goddamrit, look at this shirt! It's ruined! 

He begins unbuttoning the bloody shirt. 


CEASAR It started when Shelly took us to the money. | tell 
you, Mickey Malnato knows his shit, he does. Shelly takes us 
right there. 


He throws down another shot. 


CEASAR So Shelly's down on his knees and he’s pulling 
out this bag of money from a safe in the floor and I'm staring 
at it like “holy fuck!” | mean, look at it— 


He tears open the bloody bag, wet money bricks spilling out. 
CEASAR And all | can think is how the fuck did he do this 


when—Bang! Johnnie caps him. Blood sprays everywhere, 
all over the money. We've no idea if this is even all of it. 





Ceasar is exasperated. 


CEASAR And right then | go through the roof and—Boom! 
| belt the dumb fuck as hard as | can. I didn’t care whose son 
he was, I just wanted to hit him again. Knock some sense 
into that dumb son of a bitch. 


He looks at the pile of bloody money. 
CEASAR Just look at this mess | got to deal with. 
VIOLET What are you going to do with it? 


CEASAR | told them to run it through the cycles. But | 
guess Gino has plans for it because he's coming here tomor- 
row night to pick this shit up. 

searching through a sink cabinet, he cant find what he 
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CEASAR Where the hell’s the laundry detergent? 
VIOLET Ummm... in the linen closet. 


Ceasar walks down the hall to the bathroom. Violets eves 
do not move from the pile of money: 


Corky seems to come from nowhere. She whispers. 
CORKY Come to my place in the morning. Early, okay? 
Violet nods. 

INT. CLOSET - NIGHT 


Corky's hands twitch, and then flex against the ropes that 
bind them. 


A reflex echoes through her body, muscles spasm and 
limbs jerk against their bonds. 


As if in a dream, she struggles, trying to get free, fighting 
toward the edge of consciousness until - 


She seems to succumb, slipping back into stillness. 
We move toward her face, her closed eyes as we again 
hear the voices in her head. 


VIOLET (10.) You're having second thoughts. 


INT. CORKY'S APARTMENT - DAY 
Violet is on the bed, Corky at the window. 
CORKY .... no. 

She turns to Violet. 

CORKY You said he washed the money? 
VIOLET Yeah. 

CORKY Then what? Exactly. 

VIOLET He hung it up. 

CORKY Whit? 

VIOLET ‘Vo let it dry. 

She begins to focus on the memory. 
VIOLET It was unreal . . . 

Moving in on her face. 


MATCH CUT TO: 
Benjamin Franklin’s face on a hundred-dollar bill. 


INT. CEASAR’S APARTMENT - NIGHT 
Franklin's face rotates as we pull back, seeing rows of 
bills carefully paper-clipped to lines of string. 


VIOLET 1:0.) Hundreds, paper-clipped everywhere like 
leaves. 


Eves filled with green, Violet turns inside the laundry lines 
of money until she sees Ceasar. 


Wearing his undershirt, he is across the room standing al 
the ironing board, ironing every single bill. 


He seems to have one eye on ber, one eye on bis work. 
VIOLET 1:0.) Then one by one, he ironed all of it. 


He sprays starch across several bills and presses the steam- 
ing iron lo them. 


CORKY (1:0.) Did he sleep? 
INT. BEDROOM - NIGHT 


Violet is in bed, unable to sleep, listening to the machine- 
shuffle of Ceasar’s bill counter. 


VIOLET /1/0.) No. But neither did 1. 

We move past her, floating toward the wall. 

VIOLET /1:0.) All night long I listened to that sound. 
INT. OFFICE - NIGHT 

We drift across Ceasar’s desk, past bricks of bound bills, 
as Ceasar folds the paper tape around another stack. 
CORKY (1/0.) What sound? 


He hits the counter again and we hear the sound, now 
very loud as hundreds blur by, fluttering beneath us. 


VIOLET (1:0) The sound of money. 

The sound rolls into thunder— 

INT. CORKY'S APARTMENT - DAY 

That seems to shake the apartment. 

CORKY And where is it now? 

VIOLET In his office. | saw it this morning. 

INT. OFFICE — DAY 

Violet cautiously enters the office with a cup of coffee. 


Working furiously at the computer, Ceasar jumps when 
he sees her, bloodshot eyes animal-wide. 


He checks his watch as she sets the coffee in front of him. 


VIOLET | need to go to the store. 


He nods automatically, back in his work, as she sees the 
briefcase filled with perfect rows of hundreds. 


VIOLET (1. 0.) It’s in a case, on his desk. 
CORKY /1/0.) Does the case lock? 


We see the open top with its silver flip-over locks. 


_ 
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INT. CORKY’S APARTMENT — DAY 

Violet is trying to remember. 

VIOLET Jes. 

CORKY Good. 

Corky begins to pace, ordering the information in ber head 
CORKY All right, now, tell me about Johnnie. 

VIOLET Johnnie? 

CORKY It sounded like he and Ceasar don’t like each other. 
VIOLET Like each other? They hate each other. 

CORKY Why’ 


VIOLET It started way before | was around. | think basically 
it's because he thinks Johnnie is a complete idiot. But Johnnie 
runs Chicago because Gino is his father. 


CORKY Whio is Gino? 
| olet suddenty feels that she has made a mistake. 
VIOLET Gino Marzzone. 


CORKY \arzzone? As in Angelo Marzzone, head of the 
Marzzone family? 


VIOLET That's his brother. 
CORKY |... shit. 
Corky covers her mouth. 


CORKY Gino Marzzone is coming tonight to pick up the 
money? 


VIOLET Yeah. 

CORKY And Johnnie is his son, that’s Johnnie Marzzone? 
VIOLET Yeah. 

CORKY Sweet Jesus. 

Eves wide, she paces, pulling at her lip, mumbling. 


Suddenly she freezes as it clicks into place. She looks at 
\7olet. 


CORKY [1's perfect. 
Shes pacing again. 


CORKY Gino Marzzone is coming to your apartment. It’s a 
big deal, isn’t it? That means Ceasar will be ready. He doesn’t 
want to look like an idiot. Gino has been there before? 


VIOLET Yeah, twice. 
CORKY What happened? 


VIOLET Not much, really. Ceasar was nervous, kept clean- 
ing the apartment. The first time, he picked out the dress he 


wanted me to wear. 

Something occurs to Corky. 

CORKY Does Johnnie hit on you? 

VIOLET Johnnie hits on anything in high heels. 
CORKY Has Ceasar ever seen him? 

VIOLET He does it right in front of him. 
CORKY It's vetting better and better. Keep going. 


VIOLET Gino doesn’t know English, or at least he pretends 
he doesn’t, so he doesn't talk much. He gets right to the 
point. Both times they talked for about five minutes, had one 
drink and then they left. 


CORKY What did Gino drink? 


VIOLET Scotch, Glenlivet. | remember that Ceasar made a 
huge deal about it. 


Corky smiles, the wheels rolling. 

CORKY All right... 

She turns from the window and gets onto the bed. 
CORKY | have an idea to make this work. 


INT. CEASAR’S APARTMENT - DAY 
Violet is getting dressed, lining her lips with lip-pencil. 


CORKY (10) You'll go back and get ready, take your time, 
make it real. 


As she works on her face, we see the room behind her and 
the discarded dresses scattered about. 


CORKY (1/0.) The more attractive you are, the more believ- 


able it will be. 


INT. CORKY’S APARTMENT - DAY 

Corky breaks her thought-train. 

CORKY What time did you say they would be there? 
VIOLET The plane is in at seven, so I'd say about eight. 
CORKY Any bodyguards? 


VIOLET Gino travels with a big man named Roy. Ceasar 
calls him the driver. 


CORKY Pine. 


INT. OFFICE - DAY 
Ceasar again checks his watch. 


CORKY (1/0.) At some point Ceasar is going to quit. I'd 
guess sometime around six, making sure he’s got time to get 
ready, 





The watch reads 6:10. Ceasar rubs his eves, his temples. 


INT. LIVING ROOM - DAY 
Violet is at the bar in a sexy dress and high heels. 


CEASAR ['1n-fucking-believable, what this guy did. Shelly 
is one smart-ass motherfucker, | mean, he was one smart-ass 
motherfucker. 


He laughs as Violet smiles, handing him an enormous 
drink. 


CORKY (1/0.) As soon as he is done, you'll be right there to 
put a big drink in his hand. 


He takes the drink. 


CORKY (1'0.) We want him to come down, to relax, feel in 
control again. 


VIOLET Poor boy, has to work so hard. 


She gives him a womans sympathy pout; he knows what it 
is, loves itanyuway. 


Smiling, he slides his hand down over ber ass. 

CEASAR You look good enough to eat. 

She smiles and waits for the kiss she knows is coming. 

INT. CORKY’S APARTMENT — DAY 

Both women are starting to feel it, to believe it. 

VIOLET Where will you be? 

CORKY Waiting in the apartment next door. 

INT. EMPTY APARTMENT 

Corky sits on the floor of the dark apartment. She has 
taken off her boots, which are beside her. 

VIOLET /1.0.) Waiting for what? 

Through the wall we can hear the shower. 

CORKY /1/0.) For the shower. That will be our signal. 
Corky opens a thin box filled with needle-thin lock picks. 
She selects several and slips them into her multi-pierced 
ears like earrings. 

CORKY (1/0.) When he's done with his shower, you will go 
to the bar. 


INT. BATHROOM - NIGHT 
In slow motion, Ceasar drops the shower plunger and 
water chokes from the faucet. 


INT. LIVING ROOM - NIGHT 
Behind the bar, Violet pulls out the bottle of Glenlivet. 


CORKY /1.0.) You'll get out the Scotch that Gino drinks. 


Violet steps out from the bar. her eyes on the bedroom, when 
the bottle slips from her hands. 


We watch it slowly fall— 


CORKY /1/0.) And as you do, the bottle will slip from your 
hands. 


—and shatter against the hardwood floor. 
CORKY /1.0.) An accident. 

VIOLET Shit! Oh shit! 

Ceasar yells from the bathroom. 
CEASAR /1:0.) What happened?! 

INT. EMPTY APARTMENT - NIGHT 


Hearing Ceasar, Corky gets up, moving quietly toward 
the door. 


CEASAR /1/0.) V! What the fuck was it?! Violet? 


INT. LIVING ROOM - NIGHT 
Ceasar enters, a towel wrapped around him, hair still 


dripping. 

CEASAR \) what? You can't hear me? 

Violet looks terribly upset as she begins to clean up. 
VIOLET Ceasar, it slipped . . . | was trying to get ready... 
Ceasar realizing what happened. 

CEASAR Oh, fucking Christ... You gotta be kidding me! 
He rushes at ber. 

CEASAR Fuck! Fuck! How did you . .. Awwww goddammit! 
VIOLET | 'm sorry. It was an accident. 

She stands up. 

VIOLET Don't worry, I'll get some more. 

CEASAR Thiere’s no time. 

VIOLET Don't be silly, Ceasar. It'll take five minutes. 

She turns him back toward the bedroom. 

VIOLET I'1l clean this up and be back before you're even 


dressed. 


INT. HALL - NIGHT 
Violet opens her door, stepping into the hall where 
Corky is waiting. 


CORKY /1/0.) When vou open the door, I'll be there. 69 
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They pass each other in silence, Violet stepping out as 
Corky slips in. 

VIOLET (1:0.) What if he sees you? 

CORKY /1.0.) He won't. 

INT. BATHROOM - NIGHT 

Ceasar is working intensely on his fingernails. We glide 
over a set of gleaming metal manicure tools. We see his 


hand as he delicately applies a coat of clear polish to a 
nail. 


Through the open door, we see Corky moving almost 
casually across the living room. 


INT. CORKY'S APARTMENT - DAY 

Corky is looking for something. 

VIOLET You can't know for certain that he won't see you. 
CORKY Trust me, Violet. 

She finds a black duffel bag from one of her tool buckets. 
VIOLET [in just asking, what if? 

CORKY If he does... 


Corky slips her hand in between the mattress and box 
spring, pulling oul a gun. 


CORKY Then | won't have a choice, will 1? 

She tosses the gun on the bed. 

INT. OFFICE —- NIGHT 

The black case is lying on the desk, locked shut. Corky 
moves around the desk, dropping down behind it. 
CORKY /1.0.) When I'm inside, | will get the money. 


From her earlobe, she chooses the right pick, sliding out 
the silver tool. 


It takes only a second and the first lock pops open. 


She is working on the other lock when the door is pushed 
open and Ceasar walks in. 


Corky drops down, grasping for her gun— 


As Ceasar, wearing only underwear, enters. He blows on 


the drying polish on his fingernails before delicately select- 
ing a suit from his closet. 

The gun ready, Corky, pressed against the desk, waits until 
he leaves. 

She lets her breath out, then pops the second lock, unzips 
the black duffel bag and quickly empties the case. filling 
the bag with fat money bricks. 


CORKY (1.0.) I'm going to need something . . . 


Finished, she zips up the bag and looks about. 
CORKY (1:0.) .. . to fill the case. 
She sees a stack of newspapers hidden near the desk. 


CORKY 1/0.) Yeah, you should hide it near the desk before 
you leave. 

She fills the case, then closes it. 

CORKY (1/0) At that point— 

She thumbs the locks shut and they snap, unnaturally loud. 


into place. 


INT. CORKY'S APARTMENT — DAY 
They are both on the bed. 
CORKY There is no going back. 


VIOLET When | vet the Scotch, how do | know you just 
won't take off? 


CORKY The same way I'll know that you went to get the 
Scotch. Trust. 


Their faces are close, eyes still trying to read each other. 


VIOLET | still don’t see how I'm going to get clean with the 
money in the apartment. Everyone will think I did it. 


CORKY Not Ceasar. 
VIOLET Why? 


CORKY Because of what you are going to tell him. You 
have to make it as real as you can. The moment you open the 
door with the Scotch in your hand, you will be covered, and 
that moment is the most important moment in the plan. 


INT. CEASAR’S APARTMENT — NIGHT 
The door bursts open. Violet enters quickly, carrying a 
bottle in a thin brown bag. 


CORKY (1/0.) If it’s real enough, he'll believe it, because 
deep down he'll want to. 
VIOLET (! Shit, I'm sorry! 


Ceasar wanders out, tightening his lie. She looks at her 
watch. 


VIOLET They were early. 

CEASAR What are you talking about? 
VIOLET They just left, didn't they? 
CEASAR Whiat are you, drunk? 

He smiles, grabbing the bottle from her. 
VIOLET You mean they weren't up here? 
CEASAR No! They're still on their way. 


VIOLET That doesn’t make any sense. 
CEASAR \\ hy’ 

VIOLET Because | just saw Johnnie downstairs. 
Ceasar turns. 

CEASAR Whit’ 


VIOLET | was getting out of the car when I saw him in 
the Mercedes. 


CEASAR It couldn't have been. 
VIOLET It was him. I’m positive. 
CEASAR 11's impossible! 


VIOLET Ceasar, | know Johnnie. It was him. | screamed 
when | saw him. | couldn't believe | missed them. | knew you 
were going to be upset so | thought I'd apologize and give 
Gino the Scotch. | honked a couple of times but he didn’t stop. 


She watches him, her words caving in around him. 


CEASAR but Gino's plane doesn’t get in for another half- 
hour. 


Violet thinks. 
VIOLET Actually, | didn’t see Gino in the car. 
His eyes dart. His forebead beads with sweat. He turns 


toward the office. 


INT. CORKY’S APARTMENT - DAY 
Violet is staring at Corky’s mouth. 


CORKY [f Ceasar hates Johnnie like you say, then the sec- 
ond he opens the case he'll know, in his gut, that Johnnie just 
fucked him. He'll realize that he has no choice. He can’t touch 
Gino or Johnnie. There's only one way out. 


She pauses. 

CORKY He'll have to run. 

VIOLET If he runs, everyone will assume he took the money. 
CORKY You'll be clean and we'll be rich. 


INT. OFFICE - NIGHT 
Ceasar stands over the desk, afraid to open the case. 


INT. CORKY’S APARTMENT - DAY 


VIOLET Jesus, that’s beautiful. 
CORKY Jhank you. 


VIOLET If you're this goddamn smart, how did you ever get 
caught? 


CORKY Every job like this has moments where things don’t 


go so Well and everyone starts thinking about their own ass. 
It's in those moments that everything comes together or falls 
apart. 


She looks dead at Violet. 

CORKY | had a partner and she fucked me. 
VIOLET | won't. 

CORKY | think we're going to find out. 
INT. OFFICE —- NIGHT 


The key turns and the locks pop. When Ceasar sees the 
newspaper, the whole world begins to spin. 


VIOLET Ceasar? 

His chest collapses onto itself while bis hands ball into fists. 
CEASAR No no nono... 

She moves around the side of the desk and sees the news- 
paper: 

VIOLET Oh God... 


He slams the case shut. his head hanging down. 

Afier a moment he looks at her, like a little boy about to cry: 
CEASAR \ |... | ve been set up. 

He seems ready to scream but cant say anything. 

VIOLET Johnnie? 

The name ts like water hitting hot oil. 

CEASAR That fuck! That rat-fuck! Little shit rat-fuck! 
He starts punching the desk, each blow harder than the last 
INT. EMPTY APARTMENT — NIGHT 

Corky can hear him pounding. She looks down and 


smiles. Between her legs is the open bag stuffed with 
money. 


INT. CEASAR’'S APARTMENT - NIGHT 

Ceasar is choking on his own rage. 

VIOLET Why? Why would Johnnie do this? 

CEASAR Jesus Christ, Violet! Open your fucking eyes! 
Johnnie hates me like | hate him! 


He starts to pound bis fists against his own head. 


CEASAR | hate that little fuck! | hate him! | hate him! | 


should've done him! 
VIOLET But vou know he did it. 


CEASAR So what”! So fucking what? Use your head, Violet. 
The money is gone. Gino is coming here to get it. You think 71 
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he’s going to believe me if | tell him his piss-hole son stole 
it! Is that what you think? I don’t. You know what I think? | 
think I'm a dead man. I’m one in the brain. That's what | 
think! 


VIOLET Ceasar, what are we going to do? 
He grabs hold of his chair, using it to support himself. 


CEASAR | know what he wants me to do. He wants me out 
of here. He wants me to run. 


She watches him, his body rocking against the chair. 


CEASAR If | run, then evervone will think I took the mone) 
and he walks away with two million clean. 


The words squeeze out like tears. 


CEASAR God, | can see him right now driving to get Gino. 
I can hear him laughing, fucking laughing, laughing at me. 


He swings the swivel chair over his head and smashes it 
down on the desk. Again and again. 


CEASAR Laughing at me! Laughing at me! 


The chair falls and he stands alone. covering his face to 
hide his tears. 


VIOLET... 

She goes lo hold him. 

CEASAR Don't touch me! 

He backs into the corner of the room. 
CEASAR Just leave me alone! | got to think! 


Violet watches him trying to wipe the tears and sweat from 
his face. 


CEASAR (Got to think this through . . . 

VIOLET Ceasar, maybe we should run— 

CEASAR \iolet, please! 

VIOLET | mean it, Ceasar, forget Johnnie, forget the money, 
let's just go now, before it’s too late 
CEASAR (Goddammit, Violet! Would you just leave me the 
fuck alone! Please! Leave! Now! 


VIOLET All right, Ceasar. 





INT. BEDROOM - NIGHT 

Violet enters, closing the door quietly behind her. She 
looks at the wall, then goes to the bed and picks up the 
phone. 


As she dials, we move along the phone cord, tollowing it 
down to the jack in the wall. 


INT. EMPTY APARTMENT - NIGHT 


We move out from another jack, following a different 
cord. 


Corky is sitting with her back to the wall. The black 
phone beside her barely rings once before she answers. 


She waits, saying, nothing. 


VIOLET (1.0) It’s me. 
CORKY What happened? 


INT. BEDROOM - NIGHT 
Violet whispers, her hand cupped over the mouthpiece. 


VIOLET He totally freaked. I've never seen him like this. 
He's out of his fucking mind. 


CORKY 1/0.) That's okay, as long as he believes it was 


Johnnie. 


VIOLET Believes it! Jesus, it’s driving him crazy. He wants to 
kill him. | don’t know, Corky, | don’t know what he is going 
to do. I'm getting nervous, really nervous. 


INT. EMPTY APARTMENT - NIGHT 

CORKY It's all right, Violet. It's working. All we got to do is 
wait him out and see what he does. 

VIOLET /1/0.) What if he doesn't run? 

CORKY That means he probably will kill Johnnie. 
VIOLET (1/0) Oh, Christ, I got to get out of here! 


CORKY Listen, if he doesn’t run, all you have to do is break 
down, go to your bedroom and pack some things, start cry- 
ing, saving you love him but you can’t do it. You're sorry but 
vou have to leave and just walk out. 


INT. BEDROOM - NIGHT 


VIOLET Okay, all right. 

CORKY (1.0.) We're almost there, Violet. Just hang on. 
Violet hears him. 

VIOLET He's coming... 

She hangs up quickly just as Ceasar bursts in. 


CEASAR | vot it! | know what I got to do! I got to get the 
money. 


VIOLET The money? The money's gone. 
CEASAR No. Jolinnie’s got it. All I got to do is get it back. 
VIOLET But it could be anywhere. 


CEASAR He didn’t have that much time. He had to pick up 
Gino. | bet you he’s got it with him. | bet it’s in the car. 


ee eee 





INT. EMPTY APARTMENT - NIGHT 
Corky presses against the wall, trying to hear. 


INT. CEASAR’S APARTMENT — NIGHT 
Ceasar is pacing. 

CEASAR Ile didn’t see you, did he? 
VIOLET No. 


CEASAR See, right now he doesn’t know that | know, that's 
why he put the paper in the case. He wants me to hand the 
case to Gino. Then there is no doubt it was me. Gino will put 
a bullet in me himself. But it ain't going to happen. | won't 
let it! Johnnie ain't going to fuck me! Not like this! No way! 


VIOLET This is insane! 

She throws open her closet. 

CEASAR What are you doing? 

She grabs a suitcase from under the bed. 


VIOLET I'm leaving! This is crazy! | don’t want to be in- 
volved. | don't want anything to do with this shit! 


She starts yanking the dresses from the closet. 
CEASAR You can't leave. 

VIOLET The hell | can't! 

CEASAR | need you... 


VIOLET Bullshit! You don’t need me! You've never needed 
me! | can’t help you! Understand?! I have to get out. 


CEASAR Violet, | won't let you leave. 
She turns and sees that he is holding a gun. 


CEASAR [f you're not with me, Violet, then I have to assume 
you're against me. 


VIOLET Ceasar, this is crazy. 


CEASAR Maybe it is, maybe it isn’t. Maybe you dropped the 
Scotch by accident. Maybe you didn't. 


Now it is her turn to feel the world spin. 


CEASAR [1 would have been so easy to let him in as you 
went out. 


VIOLET You don’t, you can’t believe that... 


CEASAR I've seen the way he looks at you. He's always 
wanted you. Maybe two million dollars finally bought you. 


She slaps him hard. He stares at her. 
CEASAR |‘ sorry, Violet, but it has to be this way. 


He moves past her, picks up the dresses and returns them 
to the closet. 


CEASAR | hope you understand. | want to trust you, | want 
to believe you, but | don’t have any other choice. 


He shuts the closet. 
INT. LIVING ROOM - NIGHT 
Ceasar is at the bar, drinking the Scotch. The gun in 


front of him. Across the room, Violet sits, staring holes 
through him. 


They wait in silence. 


CEASAR You sure you don’t want a drink? 
Violet says nothing. 
INT. EMPTY APARTMENT - NIGHT 


In the dark, Corky sits, her face, her posture very similar 
to Violet's. 


She is concentrating, her mind somewhere else, when 
the door buzzer sounds. 


She turns her head and hears Ceasar faintly answering 
the intercom. 


Corky stands just as - 

INT. CEASAR’S APARTMENT — NIGHT 

Violet stands. 

Ceasar faces her for a moment, then shoves the gun into 


his belt behind his back. 


INT. EMPTY APARTMENT - NIGHT 
Corky watches through the door peep as three men 
pass by. 


INT. CEASAR'S APARTMENT — NIGHT 
There is a knock and Ceasar opens the door. 


GINO MARZZONE is an old Italian whose face is a mask 
of irritated indifference. 


ROY, his enormous driver, is behind him. 

Ceasar smiles, greeting them in Italian with open arms. 
Johnnie is the last inside. He has tape over his broken 
nose. He smiles and hugs Ceasar. 

JOHNNIE You shouldn't have hit me. 

CEASAR You want to get into this now? 

JOHNNIE No. no, Ceasar. Not now. 


He smiles again, patting him on the shoulder, then throw- 

ing a fake punch. 

Ceasar sees Gino with his bright Italian smile, flatlering 
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GINO Hey, Ceasar! You take care of this girl, or I find out! 
JOHNNIE You are as radiant as ever, Violet. 


As he bends to kiss her hand, she sees Ceasar watching 
them. 


CEASAR (ilenlivet, right, Gino? 

JOHNNIE | 1! have whatever Violet’s drinking. 

VIOLET |'m not drinking. 

JOHNNIE Then neither will 1. 

/his makes Violet very uncomfortable. 

VIOLET No, I'll have a Tanqueray and tonic. 
JOHNNIE Ceasar, make that two TNTs. 

Ceasar s hand shakes as he pours Gino’ Scotch. 

INT. EMPTY APARTMENT — NIGHT 

Pacing in her socks, Corky tries to think through several 


possible situations. She stops, staring at the bag ol 
money. 


The idea of its sitting out in the open suddenly bothers 


her. 


INT. CEASAR’S APARTMENT — NIGHT 

Ceasar hands Violet and Johnnie a drink. He stares at 
her. She stares back. 

JOHNNIE Salud, eh. Roy, Violet, Pop, Ceasar. 


Ceasar watches Johnnie, suspecting everything he does. 


Johnnie reaches into his pocket and takes out a cellular 


phone 

GINO No, Johnnie. No goddamned phones. Not now. 
JOHNNIE Pop’ 

GINO Ceasar, come here. Sit. We talk now. You too, Johnnie. 
Each man sits on either side of Gino. 


GINO Ceasar, look at me. Johnnie tell me what happened. 
Ceasar, you gotta do me a favor, a personal favor. For me, eh? 
You gotta start respecting Johnnie the way you respect me. 
You understand? Good. 


Ceasar sees Johnnie smiling al him, but when Gino turns, 
the smile disappears. 


GINO And you, Johnnie. You gonna stop acting stupid. You 
gotta earn this respect that Ceasar’s gonna give. You under- 
stand? Good. Done. Now, where’s my money? 


INT. EMPTY APARTMENT - NIGHT 
Corky drops a hefty bag, knotted tight, into an open five- 


gallon bucket of paint. 


As she picks up a paint stick, we see a second bag 
beside another bucket. 


She pushes the first bag down until it disappears, 
enveloped by the milk-white liquid. 

INT. CEASAR’S APARTMENT - NIGHT 

Ceasar puts the briefcase onto the coffee table. 

Gino looks up at Ceasar, very serious, with his hand on 
the case. 

GINO We know how this was done, eh? 

CEASAR Yeah, | know. 

He looks dead at Johnnie. 

GINO It won't happen again, eh? 

Ceasar shakes his head. 

GINO Good. 

Gino throws down the last of the Scotch. 

GINO Done. We go now. 


JOHNNIE Jesus Christ, Pop. You got two hours until your 
plane leaves. 


Gino checks his watch, shouting in Italian. Johnnie shouts 
back until Gino throws up bis hands, refusing to listen. 


GINO Ceasar! 


He gestures to his empty glass, then folds his arms, lean- 
ine back. Ceasar gels the bottle. 


JOHNNIE So Ceasar, what did it total out at? 
CEASAR ‘wo point one seventy-six. 


Johnnie whistles as Ceasar pours Gino another Scotch. 


JOHNNIE Unbelievable. Can you believe that, Violet? 
GINO Hey, Johnnie... 
In Halian tells him to shut up. 


JOHNNIE Come on, Pop, all | want to know is one thing. 


Just one thing after he made such a big deal out of it. I bet it 


wasn't a big deal. Was it, Ceasar? 
CEASAR What's that, Johnnie? 


JOHNNIE The money. | bet it was nothing to get it clean, 
after you made such a fucking big deal . . . 


GINO Johnnie, what did | say? 


JOHNNIE Pop, this is important to me. It’s a simple ques- 
tion. If he would just answer the question, that’s the end of it. 


CEASAR Where is this going, Johnnie? 
JOHNNIE Just admit it, Ceasar. 
CEASAR Admit what? 


JOHNNIE That you overreacted. That you lost it. Not me. 
It was your mistake. 


Ceasar sees it so clearly now. 


CEASAR All right, Johnnie, you want to play it this way, | 
can play it this way. You want to know who made a mistake, 
why don't vou open the case. 


VIOLET Ceasar... 
CEASAR Shut up, Violet! This is between me and Johnnie. 
He pushes the case toward him. 


CEASAR You want to do this now, let's do it. Open the case. 
Open the fucking case. 


Johnnie stares al him, feeling that something is very wrong. 
CEASAR That's right, | know. I fucking know. 
JOHNNIE Know what? 

CEASAR Open the case! 

JOHNNIE Al! right! Where's the key? 
CEASAR You don't need a key. 

He tries but it’s locked. 

JOHNNIE How the fuck can | open it? 
CEASAR The same way you did before. 
JOHNNIE What are you talking about? 
Ceasar smiles and tosses the key onto the table. 
CEASAR There you go, Johnnie. 


He reaches for the key. Ceasar stands up and gives Violet 
his drink. 


CEASAR (Get me another. 

He can see the fear on her face as she goes to the bar. 

lime drips. 

Ihe key turns. One lock pops. 

Then the other: 

Ihe case opens like a scream and Johnnie sees the newspaper. 
JOHNNIE What the... 

Before anybody can move, Ceasar whips around with bis gun. 
Roy jumps off bis stool. his drink crashing to the floor 


CEASAR Don't! Don't fucking move! 


Nobody can believe what is happening. 
GINO Ceasar? What is this? 

CEASAR Ask Johnnie! Ask your rat-fuck son! 
JOHNNIE What the fuck? 

Ceasar levels the gun. 

CEASAR You don't think I'll do it, do you? 
JOHNNIE | think you're fucking crazy! 
CEASAR Where is it? 

JOHNNIE Where's what? 

CEASAR The money! 


JOHNNIE Ceasar, | don’t know what you're thinking here, 
but if vou don't put down that gun— 


He stands up. 
CEASAR Sit down! 
He does. 

GINO Ceasar! 


CEASAR Gino, your son stole this money to set me up and 
| can prove it. Violet! 


She doesn't know what to say. 

CEASAR 11! them! Tell them! 

VIOLET For Christ's sake, Johnnie, do what he says. 
JOHNNIE This isn't happening . .. 


Boom! Ceasar blows a hole in the couch right between 


Johnnies legs. Johnnie screams. 


CEASAR The next one blows off your dick. 
JOHNNIE You re a dead man! A fucking dead man! 
CEASAR Whiere is it? 

GINO Enough! 

Gino JUMPS Up. 

CEASAR No. Gino! 


GINO You aim a gun at me?! Do you know who | am?! | 
am Gino Marzzone. You understand? 


He starts walking toward Ceasar. Roy moves around for a 
good angle. 


CEASAR Sit down, Gino! 

GINO \o, Ceasar, gimme the gun. 

CEASAR Stiy away! 

He backs up as Gino walks straight to him. 75 
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GINO We're family, Ceasar. 
CEASAR \o! 

GINO Gimme the gun. 
CEASAR | can't. | can’t. 
GINO (ive it to me. 


He reaches up and lakes hold of the barrel. Ceasar looks 
resigned as he shuts his eyes. 


GINO (Good man. 

Close on Gino’ hand holding the gun barrel as— 

Ceasar fires. 

From behind the gun we watch Gino’ grip yanked free. 
lime melting away as he falls, blood bubbling from his 
chest, his eves wide in disbelief. 

His body hits the floor and the room erupts. 

Roy dives, drawing his gun as Ceasar continues to fire. 
pumping the trigger. 

Violet drops behind the bar as Johnnie screams, falling 
foward his father. 


Slood spurts from Roy as two bullets bit, his gun clatter- 
ing and sliding across the floor. 


Johnnie lunges at Ceasar as Ceasar turns and fires, bit- 


fing Johnnie everywhere; blood and meat spray and 
speckle everything around him. 


INT. EMPTY APARTMENT - NIGHT 
The gun continues to fire as Corky clutches the phone, 
whispering. 


CORKY This is an emergency! 


INT. CEASAR’S APARTMENT - NIGHT 
Crunched down behind the bar, Violet listens to the only 
sound, repeating in the unnatural quiet: 


Click. Click. 
Click. 
Rising, she peers over the edge of the bar. 


Ceasar is standing in the aftermath. His gun is still aimed 
at Johnnie as he pulls the trigger over and over. 


The bodies are still, blood silently pooling around them. 
Blinking the sweat from his eyes, Ceasar sees Violet. 
CEASAR | had to do it, Violet. You saw it. | had no choice. 
It was Johnnie. That lying fuck. He made me do it. 


He looks down at Johnnie. hate rising like bile. 


CEASAR You lying rat-fuck. You think you can set me up? 
Is that what you think? You stupid fuck. 


Aicking the body, he causes a series of sickening wel noises. 


CEASAR I'm a dead man? I'm a dead man? Guess again, 
fuck-face. Who's dead? Who's the dead lying rat-fuck? Take 
another guess, take another fucking guess! 


He stops, panting, unable to catch his breath. Violet is 
afraid to even look at him. 


Blood creeps along the edge of the floorboards. 


Ceasar tries to clear his head, mopping the sweat from bis 


Jace. He bends down and starts searching Johnnie’ pockets. 


He finds his keys. 
VIOLET What are you doing? 


Lost in thought, he goes to Gino. Throwing open the coat, 
he sees the airplane ticket. There is a bullet hole in it. 


He checks the times and then his watch. 
CEASAR |... maybe three hours. 
VIOLET Ceasar, what are you going to do? 


CEASAR What do you think we're going to do? We have to 
find the money. 


VIOLET What’ 


CEASAR Once we have the money, then none of this ever 
happened. 


VIOLET Ceasar, you just killed Gino Marzzone. 


CEASAR No | didn't. Not if his body disappears and not if 
the money is still here. Then they never showed up. 


VIOLET What happened to them? 


CEASAR | don't know. We may never know, but I'm going 
to guess it was a job, maybe the Karpoli family. 


He smiles. 
CEASAR Al! part of the business. 
He picks up Roy's gun and stuffs it in his belt. 


CEASAR We just got to find the money. Once we do, every- 
thing is going to be all right. 


In the distance, the wail of a police siren can be heard. 


EXT. PARKING LOT - NIGHT 
Through the window they see a squad car, lights blaring, 
roll up in front of the building. 


INT. CEASAR’S APARTMENT — NIGHT 


VIOLET Oh. no. 





He turns back to the carnage. 

CEASAR Fuck. 

VIOLET Ceasar, what are we going to do? 

CEASAR They re just cops. Stall them as long as you can. 
Ceasar flies into action. 


Grunting, he hauls Gino's body up, drags it lo the bath- 
room and throws it into the tub. He returns for Johnnie's 


bod). 


INT. EMPTY APARTMENT —- NIGHT 

Standing near the bathroom, Corky hears the metal echo 
of the tub. Looking at her tub, she imagines what he is 
doing. 


Through the wall, she hears the door buzzer. 


INT. CEASAR’S APARTMENT — NIGHT 
The buzzer sounds again as Violet sees him lift Roy's 


body. 
CEASAR Answer it! 


He heads back to the bathroom, dropping Roy onto the 
other two. 


The three bloody bodies fill the tub. 


We see Johnnies arm hanging over the edge as Ceasar 
snaps the shower curtain around, hiding them. 


VIOLET Hello? 

COP #1 (1/0.) This is the police, ma’am. 

She cuts them off using the intercom. 

VIOLET The police? 

Over her shoulder she sees Ceasar moving the furniture. 
clearing the area around the heavy bloodstains. 

COP #14 1/0.) We had a report of gunfire, so if you could— 
VIOLET Gunfire? Is this a joke? 

Violet sees Ceasar hurry to his office. 

COP #1 (1/0.) No joke, ma’am. Please open the door. 
VIOLET How do | know you are cops? 

INT. OFFICE - NIGHT 

Ceasar seizes the beautiful oriental rug in his office and 


yanks it up, overturning furniture. Dragging it out, he 
slams the door behind him. 


INT. LIVING ROOM - NIGHT 
Violet looks at Ceasar, who is working with the calm, 
single-minded focus of a machine. 


COP #1 (1/0.) Ma‘am, you have to open the door. 
VIOLET All right. 


She buzzes them in as Ceasar throws the rug like someone 


making a bed. letting it fall to the floor and cover most of 


the blood. 


INT. LOBBY - NIGHT 
The cops are waiting for the elevator. After a moment, 
the door slides open. 


INT. CEASAR'S APARTMENT - NIGHT 
Violet moves away from the intercom as Ceasar begins 
arranging the furniture on the rug. 


CEASAR Get me a wet towel. 


His words push her to the bathroom. 


INT. BATHROOM - NIGHT 
Stuffing a towel into the sink, she turns on the water. She 
does not even look at the shower curtain. 


INT. HALL - NIGHT 
The elevator opens and the cops step oul. 


INT. CEASAR'S APARTMENT - NIGHT 
Ceasar grabs the television remote, hits “on” and jacks 
the volume until it is obviously loud. 


Violet returns and he snatches the towel from her. 


INT. HALL 

As the two cops walk down the hall, they hear the televi- 
sion. They look at each other, already knowing what hap- 
pened. 


INT. CEASAR'S APARTMENT — NIGHT 
Like a maniac, Ceasar wipes at any blood still visible until 
there is a knock on the door. He grabs Violet by the arm. 


CEASAR If you're thinking about doing something stupid, 
remember I just killed Gino Marzzone. You understand what 
that means? 


She nods. 
VIOLET They're just cops. 
There is another knock, much louder. 


Violet goes to the door as Ceasar rips off bis blood-soaked 
Jacket and shirt. 


He drops down behind the bar: 
Leaving the chain on, Violet opens the door. The cops smite. 
COP #1 See? We're for real. 
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VIOLET |'m sorry, it’s just you hear stories. 
COP #1 You did the right thing. 


Crouching, Ceasar wipes vigorously at the blood on bis 
hands and face. 


Violet opens the door: 
Ceasar crams the bloody wad under the bar sink. 


Just as the cops enter the living room, Ceasar stands, look- 
ing comfortable in no shirt. with ice cubes in his hands. 


CEASAR Hey, hey, Chicago's finest. 


He plunks the ice into a glass and walks from behind the 
bar. 


CEASAR How’s it going tonight, fellas? 

COP #2 Pretty good, sir. 

Ceasar turns his head. 

CEASAR Huh? I'm sorry, | can only hear in this ear. 
The cops look at each other again. 


Wiping his wet hand on bis pants, Ceasar shakes hands 
with each of them. 


CEASAR |’ Ceasar and this here is my Violet. 

They smile at Violet as Ceasar puts his arm around her. 
CEASAR \iolet said something about gunshots? 

Violet sees the gun wedged in the back of bis belt. 

COP #1 Yes, sir, a neighbor in the building called in. 
COP #2 | think we know what happened. 

COP #1 It was probably just the television. 
CEASAR hic television? 

He looks at Violet. 

CEASAR Honey, why didn’t you say something? Turn it off. 
Violet walks across the rug and turns off the TV. 


CEASAR Fuck, this happened before. It’s this shitty ear. 
Born with it. The batteries wore out in my aid. I’m sorry. 


COP #2 It's all right, sir. 

COP #1 No big deal. 

CEASAR Hey, can | get you guys a beer? 

COP #1 Not on duty, sorry. 

CEASAR Ohi, right. 

COP #2 But, uh, would you mind if | used your bathroom? 


Ceasar s face lightens. 


CEASAR Yeah, why not? It’s right there. 

COP #2 Thanks. 

He heads for the john. 

Violet watches Ceasar back up to the bar, moving behind it. 
CEASAR I'm going to make myself a drink, if that’s okay? 
COP #1 Go right ahead, sir. 

INT. BATHROOM - NIGHT 


Cop #2 enters, walking right past the shower curtain. We 
hear his sigh as he starts to piss. 


INT. LIVING ROOM - NIGHT 

Cop #1 walks onto the rug, looking around, turning to 
Violet. 

COP #1 This is a beautiful place. 

VIOLET... thank vou. 

She stares at his shoes on the rug. 

Watching everything, Ceasar lakes a sip of bis drink. He 


slips bis gun out and holds it at his side. 


INT. BATHROOM - NIGHT 
There is a bulge in the shower curtain where we imagine 
Johnnie's arm is hanging. 


Slowly we slide down to the bottom edge of the plastic 
curtain, where a drip of blood forms and - 


Plips into a small red spot on the white tile floor. 

INT. LIVING ROOM - NIGHT 

Close on the heel of the cop's black shoe, where we can 
almost see the blood seeping up through the oriental 
rug. 

COP #1 Is this a condo? 

Violet nods. 

Everyone turns when Cop #2 busts out of the bathroom. 
COP #2 Okay, let’s roll. 


Cop #1 walks across the rug to the hardwood floor. He 
furns lo Ceasar. 


COP #1 ‘Try to keep the extra batteries for your aid around. 
CEASAR (ood idea. 
INT. EMPTY APARTMENT - NIGHT 


Corky hears the cop say goodbye to Violet. The door 
closes. She isn't sure what she should do. 


Over her shoulder, she notes the bucket of paint. She 79 
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lets the cops leave. 


INT. CEASAR’S APARTMENT - NIGHT 
Ceasar puts on a new shirt, the gun stuffed in his pants. 


CEASAR Let's go. 


INT. EMPTY APARTMENT — NIGHT 
Corky rises at the sound of Ceasar’s door closing. 


We track her along the wall to the foyer as she follows 
the faint sounds of Ceasar and Violet's footsteps. 


INT. HALL - NIGHT 
As they pass by, Violet looks up to the door of the empty 
apartment, straight at the peephole. 


INT. EMPTY APARTMENT 
Corky is pressed against the door, eye at the peephole. 


She sees that Violet is afraid as the two women seem to 
speak to each other with their eyes. 


CORKY |... shit. 


EXT. PARKING LOT - NIGHT 

Ceasar is on his knees, searching under the seats of 
Johnnie's Mercedes. Unable to find the money, he is 
ready to snap. 


From the main doors, Corky slips out of the building. 
Hiding behind a column, she sees Violet and Ceasar 
across the lot. 


Corky moves behind the parked cars, the gun squeezed 
in her hand. 


Violet edges away, on the verge of running, looking 
toward the busy street. 


Standing, Ceasar pounds on the car. 


CEASAR Fuck! Fuck! Fuck! 

VIOLET Ceasar, someone could see us out here. 
lenoring her, he tries to think. 

CEASAR (Get in. 


Sill too far from them to do anything, Corky sees Ceasar 
slam the trunk. 


CEASAR (et in! It’s got to be at his house. That's the only 
other place it could be. 


Violet looks around the lot, looking for some way out. 
CEASAR \jolet! Now! 


Corky can only watch as Violet gets in and the car rips 
away. 


INT. EMPTY APARTMENT - NIGHT 

Alone, Corky stands over the bucket of paint. She kicks 
it with her boot-toe. 

CORKY ‘livo million dollars, Cork . . . Two million dollars . . . 
She sighs, wondering how long she can make herself wait. 


EXT. JOHNNIE’S BROWNSTONE - NIGHT 
The BMW is parked in front. 


INT. JOHNNIE’S BROWNSTONE - NIGHT 
Close on Ceasar, as he rakes his sweaty hair back, his 
face knotted in torment. 


CEASAR Okay, | come in... 


He turns as if he just came in through the front door. 


We see Johnnie's home has been laid to waste. The furni- 
lure is broken, cushions split open, pictures shattered. 
holes punched in the drywall—even the carpeting has 
been torn up. 


Ceasar doesn't look much better. 
CEASAR I've got the money . . . 
Huddled in a corner, Violet watches him. 


CEASAR | can't wait to see the look on Ceasar’s face when 
he finds out. 


Ceasar moves from the front door, trying to get into 


Johnnie’ head. 


CEASAR Now | don't have much time. . . 

He lakes a couple of steps into the room. 

CEASAR (Got to put it someplace safe . . . 

He looks at a closet. Its gutted, searched 10 times already. 
CEASAR ... putit... 


A couple more uneasy steps and he looks at a large over- 
furned rolltop desk. 


CEASAR |... votit... 


He starts looking around the room as if he is seeing for the 


first time that it is destroyed. He is near the breaking 


point. 

VIOLET ©” 

His voice cracks. There is nowhere else to look. 
CEASAR Where did | put it? 

He explodes. A terra colla lamp sails across the room. 


CEASAR Where's my fucking money?! Fucking cocksuck- 
ers! Where the fuck is it?! 





He smashes his forehead into the wall, denting the dry- 
wall. 


CEASAR ()\\. 

He holds bis head. sinking to the ground. 

VIOLET ©’ 

She sits next to him, putting a hand lightly on his shoulder: 
VIOLET It’s not here, Ceasar. 

CEASAR Where, then? 


VIOLET | don’t know. It could be anywhere. We don’t even 
know if he was alone. Please, Ceasar, we don’t have much 
time. Let’s get out of here. 


He knows what he has to do. Digging through the debris, 
he finds the phone. 


VIOLET What are you doing? 

CEASAR We're going to need some time. 

VIOLET Who are you going to call? 

Already dialing, he does not answer. 

VIOLET Ceasar? 

Ceasar lakes a deep breath, mustering composure. 
MICKEY (1/0. ) Yeah? 

CEASAR Hey, Mickey. 

VIOLET Oh, God. 

MICKEY (1.0.) Ceasar? What the fuck time is it? 
CEASAR Mick, | know it’s late, but there is a problem. They 
haven't shown up yet. 

MICKEY (1/0.) What? They ain't there? 


CEASAR No. | don’t know where they are. I even called 
over at Johnnie's, but no answer. 


MICKEY (10.) Okay. Let me call around. I'll see what I can 
do. Don't go anywhere, okay? 


CEASAR (ki, sure, Mick. 

MICKEY /10.) Ceasar, you still got the money? 

Ceasar looks at Violet. 

CEASAR Yeah, Mick. I've got the money. I'm staring right 
at it. 

MICKEY (1.0.) Good. Sit tight. Pll call you. 

He hangs up. 

INT. CEASAR'S APARTMENT - NIGHT 


Ceasar drags himself in. Violet closes the door behind 
them. 


Ceasar moves into the room where it happened. He is 
dizzy and confused and does not want to be here. 


Violet turns him around. 


VIOLET I'll start packing. You know what you have to do. 
She turns him toward the bathroom. He nods. 


CEASAR | cin use Johnnie's car, dump it in Lake Michigan 
_.. [need plastic bags... tape and rope . . . 


VIOLET Just hurry. 

Nodding. he heads for the kitchen. 

INT. BEDROOM - NIGHT 

Violet enters and goes straight for the phone. She looks 
at the blank wall as she dials. 

VIOLET Please, Corky... 

Ihe phone rings. 

When Corky answers, Violet almost collapses with relief. 
VIOLET Ohi, thank God. 

CORKY | in: stil! here. 

VIOLET | was so afraid you. . . 

CORKY You don't quit on me, Violet, and | won't quit on 


you. 


INT. KITCHEN - NIGHT 

A box of Hefty bags tucked under his arm, a coil of 
clothesline in his hand, Ceasar searches through several 
cabinets. 


INT. BEDROOM - NIGHT 
Violet glances at the door. 


VIOLET Corky, it worked! He's going to run. He needs to 
take care of the bodies to buy himself time, but as soon as he 
leaves, it’s over. 


INT. EMPTY APARTMENT - NIGHT 
Corky falls against the wall. 


VIOLET /1.0.) Just a little longer and it’s ours. 


INT. KITCHEN - NIGHT 
Mumbling to himself, Ceasar walks out of the kitchen, 
heading for the bedroom. 


INT. BEDROOM - NIGHT 
Violet reaches out and touches the wall, as if she were 
touching Corky. 81 








VIOLET Corky, | have to tell you something . . . 


INT. EMPTY APARTMENT — NIGHT 
Corky turns to the wall. 
CORKY | know, Violet. | know. 


Her fingers gently touch the wall as we travel up and 
over, where we see they are actually touching the wall in 
the exact same place. 


CORKY It’s why I'm still here. 

INT. BEDROOM - NIGHT 

Suddenly, Violet hears Ceasar. 

CEASAR (1:(.) Violet? 

As he opens the door, she slams down the phone. 


INT. EMPTY APARTMENT - NIGHT 
The line cuts off. 


INT. BEDROOM - NIGHT 

Fear and panic paralyze Violet as Ceasar drops every- 
thing, grabbing for his gun. 

CEASAR Who was that? 

He levels the gun at ber. 

CEASAR Who the fuck was that? 


She stands and he rushes at her, grabbing her by the 
throat. 


CEASAR Was that Mickey? Did you call Mickey? Did you?! 


She shakes her head and he throws her on the bed. The gun 
aimed at her, he picks up the phone and— 


Hits the redial. 
INT. EMPTY APARTMENT — NIGHT 


Unsure of what happened, Corky hears the phone ring 
and answers it on reflex. 


Listening, she waits. 


INT. BEDROOM - NIGHT 
Ceasar listens, waiting as long as he can. 


CEASAR Mickey? Is that you? 


INT. EMPTY APARTMENT - NIGHT 
Corky hangs up, jumping away from the wall. 


INT. BEDROOM - NIGHT 
Ceasar hits the redial again. 


INT. EMPTY APARTMENT - NIGHT 
Panicking, Corky doesn’t answer it, but as it rings very 
loud in the empty apartment, she realizes her mistake. 


INT. BEDROOM - NIGHT 
Turning slowly toward the wall, Ceasar hears the phone 
ringing in the empty apartment. 


INT. EMPTY APARTMENT - NIGHT 
Corky rips the plug out of the wall. 


INT. BEDROOM - NIGHT 
The line goes dead. 


CEASAR Whi is that? Who is over there?! Tell me! 


She tries to get away, but he grabs her and slaps her to the 
ground. 


INT. EMPTY APARTMENT 
Corky hears Violet scream and that does it. Gun in hand, 
she flies at the door. 


INT. BEDROOM - NIGHT 
The door to the empty apartment slams shut and Ceasar, 
hearing it, starts to run - 


But Violet reaches out, catching his ankle, sending him 
crashing to the dresser. 


VIOLET Run! Just run! 


INT. HALL - NIGHT 
The door to Ceasar’s apartment is locked. Corky falls to 
one knee, whipping two lock picks from her earlobe. 


INT. BEDROOM - NIGHT 
Ceasar raises the gun to pistol-whip Violet and she 
screams. 


INT. HALL - NIGHT 
Working the lock, Corky hears Violet's scream cut off. 
She feels the tumblers click, and rotates the cylinder. 


A shadow stirs under the crack of the door as she hears 
something that sounds like footsteps. Corky freezes. 


Corky presses down low against the door beneath the 
peephole. 


She can almost feel Ceasar beyond the door, but grits 
her teeth and turns the doorknob. 


INT. APARTMENT — NIGHT 
The door cracks open and Corky slips in, gun-first. As 
she moves into the room, we see Ceasar behind her. 83 





He puts his gun to her head. 


CEASAR Drop the fucking gun or die! 

Corky hesitates. 

CEASAR Prop it! 

She does. 

CEASAR Jin around. 

Rising from her crouch, she turns and he recognizes her: 


CEASAR You!? Holy fucking Christ! You gotta be kidding 
me! 


He starts lo laugh when she strikes 


Knocking the gun, she punches him, slamming him back 
against the door as— 


She twists, diving, grabbing her gun, just as— 

He steps and kicks her full in the face. 

INT. CLOSET - NIGHT 

Still unconscious, Corky's head jerks, reacting to the kick. 


We see the dried blood caked to her cheek where his 
kick split the skin. She is again swimming toward con- 
SCIOUSNESS. 


We hear water splash, her face flinching as we move 
closer, the sounds and voices echoing. 

CEASAR /1/0.) Wake up! Come on, you fucking dyke! 
We hear Ceasar slapping ber. 

CEASAR /1:0.) Wake up! 

INT. BEDROOM - NIGHT 


Corky's face is dripping with water as her eyes slowly 
blink open. 


Coming into focus is Ceasar, standing over her with an 
empty glass in one hand. 


CEASAR (ood. 


Except for the gag, she is bound as we have seen her 


bound in the closet. 
Ceasar yanks out his gun and puts it to her head. 


CEASAR | know everything now so | don't want to hear 
any “I don’t know” bullshit, you understand? 


She sees Violet on the bed, also bound hand and foot. 


CEASAR (God, | should have seen this coming! The second 
| met you, I knew it. Everyone knows your kind can’t be trust- 
ed! Fucking queers make me sick. 


The gun digs into her cheek. 


CEASAR But you tried to fuck the wrong guy. And | swear 
to you that I'm going to kill you for it. 


He thumbs back the hammer. 
CEASAR Where is the money? 
VIOLET Don't tell him— 
CEASAR Shut up, Violet! 

VIOLET He can’t kill you— 

He aims the gun at Violet. 
CEASAR \iolet! 

VIOLET Not until he has the money! 


He fires and she jumps as the bullet punches through the 
wall behind her. 


His point made, he puts the gun back to Corky's head. 
CEASAR Now, where the fuck is my money? 

CORKY Lick me. 

CEASAR Whiere is it? 


CORKY Either pull the trigger or get that thing out of my 
face. 


Blood temperature rising again, Ceasar pulls the gun 
back and slaps her with it. 


CEASAR Stupid cunt! 

VIOLET Ceasar, stop acting like an asshole and think— 
CEASAR Don't try to tell me what to do. 

VIOLET You need the money just like we do. 
CEASAR Shut up, Violet. 

VIOLET Let us vo and we'll make a deal. 

He rushes at her, grabbing a fistful of her hair. 
CEASAR Shut the fuck up! 

He looks at Corky. 

CEASAR What did you do to her?! This isn't my Violet! 
He looks at her as if unable to recognize her. 
CEASAR Whiait did she do to you? 

VIOLET Everything you couldn't. 

He shoves her down. 


CEASAR You ungrateful bitch! You had nothing betore | 
met you. You were nothing! 


He stomps around the room. 








CEASAR Who gave you this place? This apartment? 
He throws open the closet. 


CEASAR Who gave us all of this? I did! I gave you every- 
thing! I gave you this life! | made you, Violet. I saved you. 


He seems to believe what he is saying. 
CEASAR | s:ved you. 


VIOLET Ha! What a load of crap. Look at yourself, Ceasar. 
You're a thug. You launder money for the mob. You rent 
women like you rented this apartment. 


He doesn't want to hear this. 


VIOLET Saved me? You don't even know me. You used me, 
Ceasar, just like | used you. All part of the business. 


CEASAR You betrayed me! 
VIOLET You murdered Gino! 
CEASAR | had to. You made me. 


VIOLET Bullshit, you killed him. Not me. You did it because 
you couldn't stand the thought of Johnnie fucking you. 


CEASAR Shut up! 
He slaps her. 


CEASAR Okay, you want business, I'll give you the fucking 
business. 


He leans closer 


CEASAR I'm going to make you beg just like Shelly did. 
Just like Shelly! 


He storms out of the room. 

Corky looks up at Violet. 

VIOLET I'm sorry, Corky... 

CORKY Don't be sorry. Help me. 

She pulls at the ropes as Violet slides off the bed. 
INT. KITCHEN — NIGHT 


Ceasar throws open the broom closet and grabs the clip- 
pers that Mickey used to cut off Shelly's finger. 


INT. BEDROOM - NIGHT 
The two women are back-to-back, fingers working at 
each other's knots when Ceasar bursts into the room. 


CEASAR (Oh), no no no. 


Grabbing Corky by the boots, he drags her and flips her 
so that she can now see Violet. 

He drops down onto Violet, putting the clippers in front 
of her face. 


CEASAR Hey, Violet, you remember these? 


Her eyes widen with lerror. She starts to scream when he 
stuffs a towel in ber mouth. 


Laying against Violet, he turns to Corky. 


CEASAR I'm going to start with her so you'll get a good 
idea what's coming. 


He takes hold of Violet’s pinky finger. stretching it out. 


CEASAR | 'm going to ask you where the money is. Every 
time you don't give me an answer, I'm going to cut off one 
finger. 


CORKY \0. 

CEASAR When | reach ten, then Il start with you. 
He puts the finger between the blades. 

CEASAR Where is the money? 


Corky sees Violet thrashing helplessly. She has no choice. 
Her mouth opens as 


Ihe door buzzer rings. 

Ceasar is distracted. trying to think who it could be. 
CEASAR ... \ickey. 

He sees the phone. where he dropped it. lying off the book. 


he door buzzer rings again, more insistently. Corky sees 
him momentarily unnerved. 


He looks back at her. 
CEASAR | sid where 
He starts to cut and Corky screams 
CORKY No! I'll tell vou! 


He stops. the door buzzing continuously. 





CORKY It's over there in the empty apartment. 
As she speaks, the sound of the door buzzer changes. 
CORKY | put it inside one of the paint drums. 


He is not looking at her; listening, he realizes that Mickey 
is buzzing the other apartments. 


Ceasar stands as the buzzing stops. He pulls out his gun 
and aims it al Corky. 


CEASAR | promised | would kill you. 

He cocks it. 

CORKY You can't kill me yet. 

CEASAR \\ hy’ 

CORKY | could be lying. 85 
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His hand starts to shake with frustration. He is beginning 
fo hate this woman more than he ever hated Johnnie. 


laking a deep breath, he eases back the hammer. 
CEASAR You're going to wish to God you hadn't done that. 


He kicks her again, snapping ber head back. 


After he leaves, Violet looks over and sees Corky lying 


UNCONSCIONS. 


INT. HALL - NIGHT 
Ceasar tries to open the door to the empty apartment 
but it is locked. 


CEASAR Puck. 


At the end of the hall. the elevator “dings.” Just as the door 


opens, Ceasar jumps back into his apartment. 
INT. CEASAR’S APARTMENT - NIGHT 


CEASAR Son of a bitch... 
His mind a racing blur, he locks the door and runs back 


lo the bedroom. 


INT. BEDROOM - NIGHT 
With another towel, he gags Corky and drags her into 
the closet. In her pocket, he finds the key. 


He closes the doors, then hangs up the phone. 

Grunting, he hauls Violet up over his shoulder - 

When there is a knock on the door. 

INT. LIVING ROOM - NIGHT 

Carrying Violet, he hurries to the kitchen, where he 


throws Corky's gun into the freezer. Mickey is banging 
on the door as Ceasar heads for the bathroom. 


INT. BATHROOM 
Dropping Violet onto the floor, he reaches behind the 
curtain and turns on the shower. 


CEASAR Mickey will get in. | know he will. 


We hear the water hitting the bodies while Ceasar starts 
fearing off bis clothes. 


CEASAR Violet. | can kill you right now if that’s what vou 
want. If you want to live, then you have to help me. | need 
vou to make Mickey believe that everything is normal. 

He picks up bis gun. 

CEASAR Tell me, do you want to live? 


She stares hard at him and his gun, then nods. 


CEASAR (ood girl. 


INT. LIVING ROOM - NIGHT 
We move toward the door as the lock clicks open. 


INT. BATHROOM - NIGHT 
Violet's hands are untied. She pulls off the gag and the 
ropes at her feet. 


Naked, Ceasar sticks his head under the shower spray, 
wetting everything. 


INT. LIVING ROOM 
Stull dripping, Ceasar walks into the room, a towel 
wrapped around his waist, another towel in his hand. 


Mickey and Lou are standing in the middle of the room. 
Ceasar jumps. 

CEASAR Jesus Christ! 

Ceasar holds his chest, laying it on a bit thick. 
CEASAR Holy fuck, Mickey! You scared the shit outta me. 
He sees they both are holding their guns. 

CEASAR What is this? What are you two doing, sneaking in 
here with your peckers in your hands? You gonna do me, 
Mick? Is that it? 

Mickey smiles, putting his gun away. 

MICKEY No, Cease. There was no answer. 

CEASAR | thought I heard someone knocking. 


MICKEY | was buzzing, | was knocking, but | guess you 
couldn't hear me on account of being in the shower. 


CEASAR Yeah, it was Violet’s idea. | was so wound up about 
Gino, she was trying to help me relax. 

MICKEY That Violet is one nice lady. Wish someone would 
help me relax. 


CEASAR Shit, Mick, come on in, let me get you a drink. Sit 
down, Lou. 


Behind the bar. he sets down the towel he was holding and 
we see the gun hidden inside it. 


INT. BATHROOM - NIGHT 
Violet watches through a sliver of open door, her mind 
already working. 


INT. LIVING ROOM - NIGHT 
Ceasar is making the drinks. 


MICKEY We was worried about you, Cease. 
CEASAR Me? Why? 








MICKEY We went over to Johnnie's place just to check it out 
and it was busted up. Bad. 


Ceasar hands him a drink. 


MICKEY | started thinking maybe it’s about the money so | 
call you, but all I get is the busy signal. I figure the phone 
is off the hook, that’s why | come rushing over here. 


CEASAR 0h Christ, the phone . . . That was a fucking stu- 
pid thing to do, wasn’t it? 


MICKEY Hey, if Violet was helping me relax, I'd probably 
do the same thing. 


Mickey smiles as he sips his drink. 
INT. BATHROOM - NIGHT 


Violet stands and goes to the shower curtain. She reaches 
in and turns off the water. 


Steadying herself, she pulls back the curtain, exposing 
the wet, bloody bodies. 


INT. LIVING ROOM - NIGHT 

Mickey is looking at the furniture. 

MICKEY Cease, can | ask you something? 
CEASAR Veal. 

MICKEY Why'd you move all the furniture around? 
The knot in Ceasar’s stomach tightens. 

MICKEY Let me guess. That was Violet's idea, too. 
He laughs. and Lou laughs with him. 


CEASAR Actually, yeah, she was nervous about Gino com- 
ing, wanted everything to look right. You know women, Mick. 


MICKEY Sure, Cease. They make us do stupid things, don't 
they. 


Ceasar smiles feebly. 
INT. BATHROOM - NIGHT 


Violet has pulled up Johnnie's body and is digging 
through his coat pockets, searching for something. 


INT. LIVING ROOM - NIGHT 
Mickey sees the briefcase still on the coffee table. 


MICKEY Is that the money? 
CEASAR Jerh, that’s it. 


Ceasar puts his hand inside the towel as Mickey walks 
across the rug. 

MICKEY That fucking Shelly. | gotta hand it to the guy, but 
Jesus, if | were him I would have bailed a long time ago. | 


mean, how much money does a man need? 


Jalking to Lou. be picks up the case and walks back, 
somebow moving right between the wet spots. 


MICKEY | remember | was just staring at all this goddamn 
money, Shelly down on his knees, and the next thing | know, 


Johnnie just blows his head off. 


He slaps the case up onto the bar. 


MICKEY What a fucking mess. Johnnie's laughing his ass 
off and that’s when Ceasar lost it and—Boom. He cold- 
cocked him. Fucking coldcocks Johnnie Marzzone. 


He thumbs the latches but the case is still locked. 
MICKEY Hey, Ceasar, where's the key? 


CEASAR The key, yeah, the key’s in my pants in the bath- 
room. 


MICKEY Fuck it. | don’t need the key. 
Ceasar lakes the smallest breath. 
MICKEY | didn't need a key to get in here, did 1? 


He pulls out a lock-pick and starts working the lock. The 
muscles in Ceasar’s forearm bulge as he tightly squeezes 
his gun. 


He is slipping toward that same desperate choice. He is 
going lo attack when— 


Across the room. the phone rings. 
Everyone looks at it. 
MICKEY Who the hell could that be? 


The phone is near the couch. Ceasar doesnt want to let go 
of the gun. 


The phone continues lo ring. 

MICKEY You gonna answer it? 

INT. BATHROOM - NIGHT 

Violet has Johnnie's cellular phone. 

Watching through the cracked door, Violet sees Ceasar 
cross to answer the phone. 

CEASAR (1.0. ) Hello? 

VIOLET Hello, Ceasar. This is Gino. 

Ceasar looks toward the bathroom. 

CEASAR /1.(.) \\hiat’ 

VIOLET You're blowing your only chance. Act like I'm 


Gino. 


INT. LIVING ROOM - NIGHT 87 





Ceasar’s eyes light up. 

CEASAR Holy shit, | don’t believe it! We've been going 
crazy over here, Gino! 

VIOLET (1.0.) Good boy. 

Mickey jumps up. 

CEASAR [1's Gino! It’s Gino! 

MICKEY Where in the hell is he? 


INT. BATHROOM - NIGHT 


VIOLET We were in a car accident— 
CEASAR /1.0.) They were in a car accident. 
VIOLET but everybody is all right. 


INT. LIVING ROOM - NIGHT 


CEASAR They're all fine. Just bruises and shit. 


VIOLET /1:0.) Now you listen to me, asshole, | know your 
gun is behind the bar. .. 


MICKEY Un-fucking-believable. | called those highway 
patrol dumb fucks. 


CEASAR Ssh! | can’t hear, Gino! 
VIOLET /1.0.) We make a deal or | come out and hand this 
phone to Mickey. 


CEASAR | 11) listening. 


INT. BATHROOM - NIGHT 

Violet has her robe over her dress, wrapping her hair 
in a towel, making sure the bruise on her forehead is 
hidden. 


VIOLET | want what's mine, half the money. We get rid of 


Mickey, no one else dies. No one. Say yes, | understand. 
CEASAR (1:0. Yes, | understand. 


VIOLET Tell them I’m at St. Mary's off the Kennedy, in the 
waiting room, but stay on the phone until | come out. 


CEASAR /1/0.) Sure, Gino, sure. 
INT. LIVING ROOM - NIGHT 


Out of the corner of his eye, he watches Violet come out 
of the bathroom. 


CEASAR St. Mary’s off the Kennedy, sure. Okay, Gino. 
Mickey sees Violet. 


VIOLET Mickey? What are you doing here? 


Ceasar hangs up. 
CEASAR They re at St. Mary’s in the waiting room. 
Mickey is already on the way. 


MICKEY Violet, it’s Gino and Johnnie. They were in a car 
accident. 

VIOLET Oh my God. Was anyone hurt? 

MICKEY | think everything is okay. 


MICKEY | can’t fit them all in my car so give me your keys. 
You drive my car, Lou. 


. 
Ceasar sees Violet walking toward the kitchen. . 
CEASAR Sure, Mickey, sure. Violet! | 
. 
She stops, looking straight at the freezer. | 
; 


CEASAR (Go grab my car keys from my pants in the bath- 
room. 


She turns lo him. 
CEASAR Please, help us out, Mickey wants to get going. 
She turns lo the bathroom. 


MICKEY They might want to go straight to the airport and 
back to Miami, so I better take this. 


He grabs the briefcase. 
MICKEY You got the key? 
CEASAR 01) yeah. Violet! 


INT. CLOSET - NIGHT 

Where Corky remains bound, still unconscious. We hear 
the name echo in her head. 

CEASAR (1:0) Violet! 

Suddenly, her eyes blink open. 

CEASAR (1:0) Violet! 

Her eves blink again as she tries to focus. 

INT. LIVING ROOM - NIGHT 

Violet hands Mickey the keys for the car and the case. 
MICKEY Thanks, \ 

He kisses her on the cheek. 

CEASAR (all me as soon as you get him. 

MICKEY Leave your phone on the hook. 


Mickey and Lou leave. Violet is staring at Ceasar, standing 
near the door. 


In his right hand he is holding the other towel. He smiles. 


En 





CEASAR Now that’s teamwork. 

VIOLET | should have let him kill you. 
CEASAR You know he would have done you, too. 
VIOLET | knew | couldn't trust you. 

He drops the towel, raising the gun. 

CEASAR | said I'd let you live and I will. 

He smiles again. 

CEASAR \laybe. 

INT. CLOSET - NIGHT 


Corky is wide awake, thrashing-mad, biting her gag, 
struggling to get free. 


INT. LIVING ROOM - NIGHT 
Ceasar pulls his pants on. 


CEASAR Time to find out if the dyke was stupid enough 
to lie. 


Ceasar drags Violet through the front door. 


INT. BEDROOM - NIGHT 
The closet doors burst open as Corky fights her way 
oul. 


INT. EMPTY APARTMENT - NIGHT 
Ceasar sees the buckets of paint. 
He rips the lid from the nearest and kicks it over. Paint 


spills out across the floor. 


INT. BEDROOM - NIGHT 
Suddenly Corky stops; something has caught her eye. 
We drop down, focusing on what she is staring at - 


The clippers. 
INT. EMPTY APARTMENT - NIGHT 


He kicks over the second bucket and the bag tumbles 
out with the rushing flow of paint. 


CEASAR \¢s! 

He turns to Violet, who is already running out the door. 
CEASAR \\o! 

INT. HALL —- NIGHT 


Violet turns down the hall, bare feet beating against the 
floor. 


Ceasar slices out of the room behind her. 


CEASAR \ iolet! 


He aims the gun as she hurls herself into the emergency 
door. 


CEASAR Puck! 
INT. STAIRWELL - NIGHT 


She flies, hands on the rail, spiraling down each flight as 
he charges after her. 


CEASAR Goddammit, Violet! Stop! Now! 


INT. BEDROOM - NIGHT 
Straining, Corky's fingers curl around the handle of the 


clippers. 


INT. LOBBY - NIGHT 
Violet smashes through the door, but instead of turning 
to the main doors, she runs straight for the elevators. 


She pounds the button and waits. 


VIOLET Come on. Come on, please. 
She hears Ceasar coming just as the elevator opens. 


Ceasar crashes out of the stair door, running toward the 
exit. When he doesn't see Violet, he turns to the sound of 
the elevator— 


And catches a glimpse of her as the doors close. 


CEASAR 0h, you bitch. You fucking bitch. 
luking a really deep breath, he throws open the door to 


lhe stairs. 


INT. ELEVATOR — NIGHT 
Violet takes Johnnie's cellular phone from the robe pocket 
and dials a number. 


Mickey answers on the car phone. 


VIOLET Mickey! Oh God, Mickey! 
MICKEY (1.0) Violet? 
Whispering, she acts lerrified. 


VIOLET He made me help him, Mickey, God, I was so 
afraid. It was Ceasar, all Ceasar. You have to help me. He’s 
coming—Oh God! 


She hangs up. eves blazing. 


INT. STAIRWELL - NIGHT 
Sweat pouring off him, Ceasar climbs the stairs. 


INT. HALL - NIGHT 
The elevator opens, Violet bolts out. She runs down the 
hall, past the empty apartment, back to her door. 89 





VIOLET Corky? 


INT. EMPTY APARTMENT - NIGHT 
She rushes to the bedroom, where she finds the coils of 
cut rope. 


VIOLET Corky! 
She looks at the wall separating the apartment. 
INT. HALL —- NIGHT 


Ceasar half-falls out of the stair door, drenched with 
sweat. 


INT. EMPTY APARTMENT 
Gun ready, Ceasar throws open the door. 


Spread out like a pond of milk is the spilled paint, but - 
The money is gone. 


Leading away from the white pool are boot prints and 
the drip trail of the plastic bag. 


The tracks lead to the bathroom. 


Ceasar kicks open the bathroom door and finds the bag 
of money next to Corky’s empty boots. 


Over his shoulder we see Corky already swinging a mas- 
sive pipe wrench. 


At the last second he is able to duck, falling to the 
ground as - 


The door jamb splinters with a terrible metal crunch. 


Before he can recover and shoot, she brings the wrench 
down on his arm. 


He screams as the gun hits the floor. 


She kicks it, sending it skidding, hydroplaning across the 
paint pool to the other side, leaving a jet trail of white 
swirls and spirals on the wood floor. 


They fight, Corky raining blows onto his back and flailing 
arm until - 


He catches her foot, flipping her as he clambers up. 


Scrambling across the paint, slipping, crawling tor the 
gun when - 


Violet bursts in, pointing the gun from the freezer. 


VIOLET Stop! 


Ceasar, on hands and knees, looks at her, then at his gun 
still out of reach. 


VIOLET It’s over, Ceasar. | called Mickey. He's on his way. 














liolet stands for a long time, the gun trained carefully on 
him as he rises from the floor. 





Panting. Ceasar watches her like a mad dog. 


VIOLET Get out of here, Ceasar. If you want to live you had 
better start running. 


He smiles. 

CEASAR All these years and you still don't know me, Violet. 
She glances down and sees the paint-covered gun. 
CEASAR fut | know you. 

He turns to the gun. 

VIOLET Ceasar, don't. 


CEASAR What are you going to do, V? Shoot me? Kill me 
in cold blood? | don’t think so. I'll tell you why. If you had it 
in you to pull that trigger, you would have done it a long 
time ago. If | was you, | would have killed me the minute | 
brought the money home. But you didn’t and | know why, 
because you don't want to kill me. Do you, V? Do you? No, | 
know you don't. 


VIOLET Ceasar, you don’t know shit. 
Violet fires— 
The bullet hits Ceasar in the shoulder, knocking him off 


balance. Another doubles him over as blood speckles the 
pool of paint. 


She empties the gun into him. His body ares back, falling. 
splashing into the paint. 


Ceasar’s blood bubbles out bright red against the glisten- 
ing white. 


DISSOLVE TO: 

INT. CEASAR’S APARTMENT - DAY 

It is empty and clean. In the bedroom, only a few hangers 
are left dangling in the open closet. 


EXT. PARKING LOT ~- DAY 
Mickey is standing with Violet, next to his Lincoln Town 
Car. 


VIOLET | will never understand it, Mickey. You didn’t even 
call the police. 


MICKEY | told you, the family doesn’t want the police 
around. We want to take care of it ourselves and we will. Ill 
find him. | swear I will. 


VIOLET | know you will. 


MICKEY Sure you're going to be okay? | mean, if you're 
having second thoughts, my offer still stands. 





VIOLET Thanks, Mickey, but | need to get out, you know? 
Get away from all of this. 


Vickey nods. 
VIOLET But thanks. Thanks for everything. 
She hues him and he kisses her. Then he gets in his car. 


Violet watches him drive away and knows that she is free. 


EXT. CORKY’S APARTMENT 
Corky sitting on stoop, patient, like a rock. 


She looks up as she hears high heels, and smiles at 
Violet standing there, new outtit. 


Corky stands in front of her. 


CORKY Hie. 

VIOLET Hey. 

CORKY How d it go? 

VIOLET I'm here, aren't 1? 

Corky nods. 

CORKY | guess we should get out of here. 

Violet nods. 

Corky digs out alarm keys, aims, fires. Violet turns, looks. 
Vew truck. 

Violet turns to Corky, evebrow cocked. 

CORKY Thought we might need a getaway car. 

Smiles, they get in. 

INT. TRUCK 

Corky admires truck. 

CORKY You know what the difference is between us, Violet? 
VIOLET No. 

CORKY .... Me neither. 


Lean for kiss, as dolly in. 
Guns engine. 


Zoom. 
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Writing and 
Directing 
Bound 


A Talk with 
Larry and Andy Wachowski 





Larry and Andy Wachowski were born and raised in 
Chicago. They ran a carpentry business and wrote 
comic books together in that city before penning Assas- 
sins, a screenplay that was sold to Warner Bros. and 
eventually directed by Richard Donner (it starred 
Sylvester Stallone). After writing a draft of the recent 
John Dahl film, Unforgettable, the Wachowskis wrote 
Bound, which had its world premiere at the 1996 Sun- 
dance Film Festival. 

Currently, their script for Plastic Man is in develop- 
ment with Amblin Entertainment, and they are readying 
The Matrix, which they will also direct, for production at 
Warner Bros. 

The version of Bound published here was finished on 
May 11, 1995. The original script was 117 pages long. 


Could you talk about how you both got involved in screen- 
writing? 


Larry Wachowski: Well, we wrote comic books, and then we 
read Roger Corman’s biography and decided to write a low-bud- 
get horror movie that we would make ourselves. We wrote a 
script about eating the rich, which we decided was too expensive 
to make, so we showed it to some of the agents who accept unso- 
licited manuscripts, and every agent who read it wanted to repre- 
sent us. They all said, “This is really dark. Can you write some- 
thing more commercial?” And so we wrote Assassins. Dino De 
Laurentiis bought it and then he sold it to Warner Bros. for lots 
of money. Then we did a rewrite for one of Dino's movies, and at 
the same time wrote 7he Matrix. 


Was Unforgettable the rewrite for De Laurentiis? 
LW: Yeah. 
The shooting script reads “Screenplay by Bill Geddie.” 


LW: That script is not our script. The reason our names got 
attached to that is that we wrote a draft that John Dahl read, and 
he attached himself to the project because of that script, but 
then he returned to an earlier draft by Bill Geddie. 


/ read somewhere that you guys were always intending to 
make Bound as an independent film. Is that true? 


LW: Well, it's sort of a version of the truth. We wrote it and 
showed it to some people at a major studio who said, “Oh, we 
love it! Change Corky to a man and we'll buy it!” /laughs/ 
From those kinds of experiences we pretty much realized it had 
to be an independent film. 


Andy Wachowski: We figured we could get more control that 
way as well. Had we gone to Warner Bros. with it, we'd probably 
still be in development. Still waiting for some big actress to say 


How did you come up with the essential idea of two lesbians 
laking on the mob? 








LW: We wanted to write a well-contained, suspense/film-noir 
kind of movie, where you can use a lot of humor and can get 
away with a lot of sexiness and stylishness. The core idea of the 
screenplay is based on the character of Violet. The idea of a 
woman you see on the street and make a host of assumptions 
about that were all dead wrong. We wanted to play with what 
you see on the surface and the truth that lies beneath. We tried 
to do that with all the characters. 


AW: We also thought—and our wives felt the same—that it 
would be great to do a movie where the women were the heros 
and got away, which almost never happens in this type of film. 


This is a complex, plot-heavy film; after you'd come up with 
the main characters, did you formulate the basic mechanics 
of the action before adding many of the secondary charac- 
lers, or vice versa? 


AW: Well, you start with the basic film-noir triangle: the mis- 
tress, the main mob character, and the drifter. We just didn’t 
want our drifter character to be a man, because then it would be 
acrutch for the woman. 


The film draws a lot of power from its visual impact; since 
you both knew you were going to be directing this, did you 
find yourselves coming up with scenes or situations that 
hinged on visual motifs? 


LW: | don’t know how it all came about; it’s hard to explain. 
I'm not exactly sure how it works; we just sort of thought it 
would work itself out. We had the idea, we knew what it would 
look like, and we knew it was going to be funny, and scary. We 
wanted it to be hyperstylized as far as camera work was con- 
cerned—that’s why we got Bill Pope, the cinematographer 
who'd shot Army of Darkness. Exactly how it all works is 
difficult to articulate. 


Susie Bright, a.k.a. Susie Sexpert, whose books deal with both 
lesbianism and bisexuality, is listed as a “technical consul- 
tant” on the film. Did you depend on her to get a better 
sense of these characters’ backgrounds? 


LW: That whole thing with Susie actually happened afterwards. 
We really liked her books. After we'd written the script, we sent it 
to her and asked if she wanted to do a cameo. She said, “Sure.” 


AW: We approached the writing of a script with two gay charac- 
ters the same way we would write a script with two heterosexual 
characters. 


LW: Corky essentially wears everything outside; Violet you need 
to get to know for a while before you can figure her out. Once we 
got into the research, the idea of butch/femme struck us as 
being another form of dualism, which is something we both 
believe in: yin-yang, exchange of energy. They’ re just reflections 
of each other and a part of a whole. So they're pretty much the 
same character, even though on the surface they seem very dif- 
ferent. Corky’s more emotional than Violet, and Violet is very 
tough, despite outward appearances, so once we had that . . . 


AW: We actually tried to expand on that in the actual set design: 
we had two apartments, and Violet's was the very masculine 
one—lots of grays and blacks, very stylish, sort of barren— 
while Corky's was more feminine. 





What kind of research did you do? 


LW: Well, we read a lot of lesbian novels and nonfiction books, 
by people like Susie. Dorothy Alyson’s 7rash was a really cool 
book that we liked a lot, and we also looked at some stuff by Pat 
Califa. We spent a lot of time in gay bookstores— 


AW: Yeah, people thought we were a couple. It was right around 
Bulls time, and we both were wearing a lot of Bulls paraphernalia, 
and one guy complimented us on our matching wardrobe. 


What about the whole Mafia angle? Did that require any 
research? 


LW: We're from Chicago, that’s all we needed. /laughs/ 
The male characters are pretty unsympathelic— 

LW: You mean you didn’t like Ceasar? /laughs/ 

AW: It's funny, some guys feel really sorry for Ceasar. 


LW: All of our friends think it’s a tragedy: /laughs/] “Poor 
Ceasar.” We wanted Corky and Violet to be really cool, the way 
men always are cool in this kind of film, and conversely, we wrote 
Ceasar as the most hysterical character—the most “feminine,” 
in that he’s always crying, spitting everything out, up and down, 
emotional. That's where a lot of that came from. 


This screenplay is full of twists and turns: did you need some 
sort of an oulline to keep things humming? 


LW: We'd plot it together to speed things up—come up with the 
basic plot points, sequences—and then we'd each write certain 
scenes and then give them to each other to rewrite. We can be 
really brutal to each other. 


You tend to write fairly terse prose reminiscent of crime writers 
like James M. Cain; is that reflective of the content, or just the 
way you always write? 


AW: A script has to be easy to read. The images should come 
freely, you shouldn't have to struggle with a mental picture. 


How long did it take you to write a first draft? 


LW: This was actually a very hard script to write. Structurally, it 
was very strange. It bothers people, because it has this whole pre- 
lude, basically, where they meet and fall for each other. It's com- 
mon for a film noir to have that kind of prelude, but it’s usually 
five to ten minutes long, as opposed to almost a half hour. But 
we were convinced that once we got into the actual plot—the 
caper—we didn't want to slow down and have those /sings/ 
“Getting to Know You” scenes. We wanted to have the characters 
and their relationship completely set up. So we kept reworking 
the structure and reworking the structure and we finally decided 
we needed it to be there. 
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Was this self-censorship. or feedback from other people? 


LW: It was pretty much ourselves. You know, everyone would 
read the script and say, “God, | couldn't put it down.” And then 
they'd start talking about it: “Well, the beginning’s slow.” And 
it's true, the beginning is slow, compared to the rest of the 
movie, but you can’t sustain that ratcheting effect—keeping the 
thing continually escalating—if you didn’t do it that way. We 
wanted the beginning to be almost European—slow-placed 
scenes With this sort of circuitous dialogue, like the coffee scene, 
before the pace quickens and things start to go wrong. 





How did you come up with the rich variety of difficulties the 
lwo of them have to contend with as their plans start to 
unravel? 


LW: We always wanted to make it so that whenever the audience 
had any inkling of what might happen next, we would have 
already thought of it and it would be happening onscreen. You 
know, like, “Oh, come on, there were all those gunshots. Where 
are the police?” and then, boom, there they are, ringing the 
buzzer from downstairs. 


Well, that moves along even quicker in the film than it does 
in the script, because here you have a scene in between 
where Corky actually calls the police from the apartment 
next door. 


AW: We had to take that one out because we shot it badly. /both 
laugh] Besides, the action is so compelling in the other room 
that you don’t want to leave it. 


LW: | mean, the whole idea of the script—what we really 
wanted to do as writer/directors—is to make a movie where you 
don’t know what's going to happen next. So many movies these 
days—and we go to just about every movie made—vou just get 
so tired and bored by everything. It’s obvious, you see every tip- 
off, every setup. So we thought we'd just go farther than you 
possibly think we could go, we'll go so far we're gonna freak 
everybody out. Which was the same with the violence. We fought 
heavily over the scene with the finger being cut off—the finger 
had to hit the floor. 


Who was resisting that? 
LW: Everybody. 


AW: “It's gratuitous,” “Violence is so much better when it’s off- 
screen,” etc. There's actually a great story about this. We showed 
the film to some friends of ours in Chicago, and our parents 
invited all of their friends, so we had a lot of “senior citizens.” 
We had one walkout—this lady left during the scene in which 
Ceasar pulls the clippers out of the drawer and walks into the 
bedroom, because she knew we were going to show Violet's 
fingers being cut off. Which is the point: you have to see the 
finger hit the floor. That way, the audience is off-balance for the 
rest of the movie. The cop scene is meant to be funny, but 
everybody's so on edge, so certain that Ceasar’s gonna blow 
them away, that they don't laugh; they just sit there holding 


their breath until the cops leave, and then there’s this sort of 
collective sigh. 


How did you come up with that scene with the cops? 
LW: Oh, you know, dumb cops, trying to have fun with cops . . . 


AW: Trying to equal the balance of all the “copaganda” that’s 
out there. Whenever anybody's ripped anything off in my neigh- 
borhood, the only thing the cops say is, “You wanna file a 
report?” 


LW: Again, it was about twisting things around. You expect that 
when cops come into a genre movie it's going to get very serious. 
| mean, the emotion of being super-wound-up in the suspense 
but also wanting to laugh—it’s a cool emotion that you don’t 
get much. 


How many drafts did you go through? 
AW: Just one, basically. We did some rewrites during shooting. 


LW: The only thing we really rewrote seriously was that scene 
near the end when Violet kills Ceasar. We'd originally had it so 
that Ceasar dives for the gun and she kills him only because he's 
about to shoot her, but we were a little bit uncomfortable about 
that. | mean, by this point she’s given him multiple opportuni- 
ties to give up and let her walk away, but he’s not going to do 
that: he’s given her no choice. So we decided to let her have that 
speech, and then blow him away. 


AW: “It's time to take out the trash.” /both laugh] 


LW: It was funny, that day on the set we'd been there for a while, 
reworking it, and Joe Pantoliano /Ceasar] showed up and was 
like, “Guys, guys, I gotta say, I love this script—I love everything 
you guys have written—but I’m just not completely convinced 
about this ending.” We both just said, “Don’t worry,” and handed 
him the revise. 


That’ the only major revision? 


LW: That's the only big one. Corky and Ceasar were originally 
supposed to fight in the paint, and logistically, for a low-budget 
movie, it was just too hard to do. 


I've read that De Laurentiis loved the lesbian angle; once he 
had committed to financing Bound, did he have any other 
concerns or suggestions regarding the screenplay? 


LW: Yeah, he looked at it and wanted some changes, and we 
weren't completely satisfied, either, so we did another draft. 


What kind of changes was he looking for? 


LW: You know, just more old-fashioned story sensibility. He was 
worried about the fact that the structure was slightly strange, the 
fact that there was a lot of dialogue, that kind of thing. 


AW: The killing of Shelly— 


LW: Oh, yeah, we loved the fact that you never actually saw what 
happened to Shelly; you just see this big bloody pile of money. 








Dino was like //alian accent] “This is not theater, this is cine- 
ma. You must show the killing of Shelly; you will go to flash- 
backs.” /both laugh] 


What about casting? Did you write any of this with the leads 
who eventually played in it in mind? 


LW: No, we're bad at that. I don’t know how people do it. It’s a 
skill that a lot of people out here have, but we just can’t. 


How did you manage to get Gina Gershon and Jennifer Tilly 
involved? 


AW: It's kind of a miracle. 


LW: It was hard to cast. A lot of people were afraid of it— 
managers and agents would look at the script and discourage 
their clients from reading for it. 


AW: Sometimes actresses were scheduled to read for one or the 
other part and we'd be sitting there waiting for them to arrive 
and they'd never show up. Then we'd call the agent and he'd 
say, “Oh, she’s not coming.” We could imagine the actress 
reading the script on the way over, getting to the sex scene and 
pitching the script out the sunroof. 


LW: Jennifer was the first person who came in and read. She 
wanted to be Corky. 


AW: It was so bizarre. We'd never heard anybody read our 
dialogue before, and there she was, with that shaky voice, 
reading Corky. She finished, and there was this overwhelming, 
cathedral-like silence, and then she said, “Would you like me to 
try it another way?” /laughs] And she did a really good reading, 
but it was just so different from what we had imagined that 
character being like. 


How did you convince her to play Violet instead? 


LW: It was a two-month, three-month process. We'd lost some- 
body we thought was going to do it, and we'd convinced Gina to 
go from playing Corky to playing Violet. And then Jennifer was 
nominated for a best-supporting-actress Oscar for Bullets Over 
Broadway, and suddenly everybody was like, “What about 
Jennifer Tilly?!” What was great about both Jennifer and Gina 
was that they both had elements of each character; Gina can be 
very feminine, glamorous and girly, and Jennifer can be really 
tough, but she was just so much like Violet in terms of not 
having that kind of persona. So anyway, Jennifer was filming 
this movie in Canada—and this was our last shot; we'd decided 
that if she said “no” we were going back to Chicago and never 
writing another movie for women again— 





AW: Jennifer didn’t want us to come up there unless we were 
open-minded about her playing Corky, but in the meantime, 
we'd convinced Gina to be Corky. So we go up there with Gina, 
and Gina starts talking about how Corky is going to be a great 
part for her, and Jennifer is just sort of seething—we're like, 
“Okay, this is a disaster.” So we get on the plane and come 
home, only to find out that Jennifer has said “yes” to playing 


Violet. We later asked her why she decided to play it, and she 
said, “I have no idea.” 


What about Joe Pantoliano? 


LW: Actually, Jennifer and Gina, especially, lobbied for him, and 
he drove in to read for us, and we were both like, “Okay, he’s 
good.” On the first day of shooting, we shot the scene where he 
trashes Johnnie's apartment, and he came onto the set and 
started doing push-ups, working himself into a frenzy, and we 
were like— 


AW: We were a little worried beforehand, because during 
rehearsal he'd just sort of go through the motions—he has this 
philosophy about not wanting to play something over and over 
and lose the energy for it. But once we started shooting, he was 
amazing. 


Was this shot in Chicago? 


LW: No. it was shot in L.A. 


And a set was constructed for all the interiors? 


LW: Yeah, we drew out rough approximations as to where every- 
thing should generally be—like the bedrooms back-to-back, 
that kind of thing. We wanted the sense that the two apartments 
were woven together: it had been written that way, with all the 
references to pipes and plumbing and phone lines, and that one 
shot where we go over the wall when Corky and Violet are on the 
phone together. Anyway, we gave the rough approximations to 
Eve Cauley, the production designer, and she drew up the lines 
on the floor of the studio, and we all went, “Wow. It’s kind of 
small.” So we just sort of multiplied the size of everything. She 
did a great job. 


How did you two split directorial duties on the set? 
AW: We each only had to do half as much as a real director. 


LW: He had ideas, | had ideas. One of us would go off with one 
actor to talk about a scene, while the other talked to somebody 
else. Film is such a collaborative medium, it makes sense to 
have two directors. 


AW: You're collaborating with your D.P., your set designer and 
everybody else already. 


LW: It's great—especially if you've also written it together. 


This was the first feature film either of you had directed. Was 
that at all daunting? 


AW: Comic books are a pretty visual medium. They're like films, 
in a way: you're doing storyboards, that kind of thing. 


Did you draw as well as write comics? 


AW: No, we just wrote them. But it was similar, “directing” your 
artist. 


How long was your shooting schedule? 


LW: Thirty-nine days. It was hard. Doing a movie that’s as 
Continued on page 187 
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unnel Vision 


A Scenario /nvitational 





Every summer has its share of studio blockbusters, but 1996 
must hold some kind of record: virtually every other weekend 
seemed to offer audiences a new special-effects extravaganza, 
from Mission: Impossible /o Independence Day /o The Rock fo 
Eraser. Of course, the granddadady of them all, if only by virtue 
of being the first out of the gate, was Wister. Loved by much 
of the filmgoing public—and loathed by most critics—it 
represented, as Peter Bart put it in a Variety column called 
“Who Needs Writers!,” the Hollywood penchant for movies to 
work more as “theme park rides” than as compelling stories. 
Hardly the kind of thing, in other words, you'd expect from 
the independent film sector. With that in mind, we thought it 
might be fun to ask several independents what they would 
have done with Wwisters basic premise (24 hours in the lives 
of a storm chaser-turned-meteorologist and his estranged 
scientist wife as they track down a tornado of record-break- 
ing size and force”). We offered them a healthy budget by 
independent film standards ($5 million) and total creative 
control. Heres what our five respondents came up with. 


KEVIN SMITH (Writer/Director, Clerks) 


Jo and the Storm Chasers have been having a hard time booking 


gigs. Ever since the breakup of her marriage to former lead gui- 
tarist Bill, the band’s been on the skids. Shocked as she was to 
find out that it wasn’t Bill's preoccupation with his inability to 
perform a song that didn 7 sound like Zeppelin’s “Stairway to 
Heaven” which destroyed their apparent wedded bliss but 
instead his sudden obsession with meteorology, Jo nearly 
doubles over upon learning that the Storm Chasers’ latest 
booking in rural Minnesota has been canceled, due to an ap- 
proaching tornado of record-breaking size and force. 

Having already traveled to the small Minnesota town where 
their band was to be the opening act for former teen-singing- 
phenom Tiffany at the Mall of America, Jo and her ragtag 
group of “garage minstrels with a dream” hole up in Eden 
Prairie’s only bar. Amidst rounds of Jim Beam and between 
intercut news updates of the impending twister, Jo and the 
boys discuss such diverse topics as whether or not Laverne and 
Shirley ever sexually “experimented” behind Big Ragu’s back, if 
antique collecting is really a white supremacist pastime (since 
most of the pricier antique cookie jars and salt-and-pepper 
shakers depict African Americans as large-lipped, happy-to-be- 
working, simple folk), and whether or not Luke Skywalker ever 
thought of having a blood test to verify Darth Vader's claim of 
paternity rather than taking the reputed Dark Lord of the Sith at 
his word alone. After an argument over the validity of their 
music against faux-punk perpetrated by the likes of Green Day, 


Jo—to the shock and dismay of the others—tearfully moves to 


disband the Storm Chasers. 

Suddenly, the town officials declare a state of martial law. Jo 
and the boys are forced to take refuge with the rest of the small 
town’s denizens in a local mall that’s been shut down (due to 
the fact that a movie production which had used the financially 
troubled shopping center as a major location failed to fare well 
at the box office—effectively killing what little reputation the 
institution had left). Once there, Jo takes note of the fear in the 
eves of the town’s populace as they await the purported “killer 
storm.” Moved, Jo enlists the band in performing “one more 
gig” to alleviate the terror of the frightened local gentry. 

Midway through their best set ever, a team of rain-drenched 
meteorologists emerges from the growing storm. In their 
midst—to Jo's surprise—is her ex, Bill. They lock eyes and 
something is rekindled. Knowing full well that the mall will more 
than likely be torn asunder by the brutal, fast-approaching 
twister, Bill hurls himself onstage to lead his former bandmates 
in one last number. Much to his and Jo's surprise, the im- 
promptu song Bill whips out in hot licks is Neil Diamond's “1 
Am, I Said” —a song that she and the band realize sounds 
nothing like “Stairway.” In tears, Jo rushes into the arms of Bill, 
and they fall to the stage in a passionate frenzy. Tearing himself 
away momentarily to admit to the crowd that their chances for 
survival are slim-to-none, Bill delivers a moving soliloquy about 
appreciating what you have while you have it, which is more 
or less a call-to-arms for the doomed townsfolk to fill their 


few remaining moments with total sexual abandonment. 

To the strains of Nina Simone’s “I Love You, Porgy,” a mas- 
sive orgy erupts. Men and women, men and men, women and 
women writhe as one, in what may be their last seconds in the 
realm of the quick. 

But then, word comes over the radio that the twister has dissi- 
pated somewhere over Minnetonka. Unscathed yet dreadfully 
embarrassed, the townspeople emerge from the mall to reclaim 
their lives and deal with their guilt and confusion. 

Once outside, Jo and Bill are approached by one of Prince's 
former producers—a music exec who'd been trapped with 
them. He'd listened to their songs, and appreciated their 
“sound.” He begs the reunited couple to sign with his label, to 
which they concede, tearfully happy. 

While en route for a celebratory drink at the bar, however, 
their tour bus blows a tire, sending the band to their demise at 
the bottom of one of the Great Lakes, and skyrocketing their 
popularity to cult-legendary status. 
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MARY HARRON ((o-writer/director, / Shot Andy Warhol) 
Twister—the Straight-to-Video Version 
I see my “independent film” version of 7wis/er as a straight-to- 
video enterprise, to be renamed Blood in the Sky, and destined 
largely for the Southeast Asian market. Erik Estrada and Linda 
Blair would take the main roles. Philip Michael Thomas would 
play the Cary Elwes bad-guy role, and as an added bonus he 
could also sing the theme song. In keeping with the expectations 
of the straight-to-video market we hope to cast the siblings of 
famous actors—Don Swayze, Frank Stallone, Ramon Estevez— 
in supporting roles. 

The money saved by using a less than “A-list” cast could be 
spent on digital effects for the tornadoes, but we are not adverse 
to the old sock-spinning trick. The film will be shot in Winnipeg, 


to take advantage of the Canadian dollar. To save even more 
money, we will replace the flying cows and trucks with some- 
thing smaller and more manageable (chickens, say, and bicy- 
cles) that can be simply thrown in the air. Any cash left over will 
be spent on the sequels (Blood in the Sky 2 and 3) or, in the 
great tradition of straight-to-video, will go straight into the pro- 
ducer’s (my) bank account. 

To compensate for the lack of special effects, the film will be 
extremely violent. The annoying psychiatrist fiancée (Dana 
Plato) will get mangled early on, thus paving the way for the 
graphic sex scenes so lacking in 7wister. The barn filled with 
scythes and scary farm machinery—so underused in the 
original—uwill provide the setting for an exciting and bloody 
denouement in which the grungy storm chasers are impaled 
one by one. 









TOM DICILLO (Writer/Director, Living in Oblivion) 
Dear Scenario, 

The following is a true story. Its similarities to your “Rewrite 
Twister” offer were so astounding | had to send it to you. 


Two years ago, a good friend of mine, Benjamin Dover, sent 
me ascript he had written called Blow Me (Away). \t detailed 
24 hours in the lives of a storm chaser-turned-meteorologist 
(Biff Harmon) and his estranged wife joy Harmon) as they 
track down a tornado of record-breaking size and force. Ben 
asked me if I was interested in directing it. I said, no, it wasn’t 
really my kind of material, but I did suggest that he not go 
Hollywood with it. Instead | told him I would pass it on to Fun- 
dament, a well-known independent distributor with a long 
history of supporting independent film. 

A month later, Ben called me with the joyful news that Fun- 
dament loved Blow Me (Away) and had committed $5,000,000 
toward producing it, with Ben himself attached as director. In an 
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almost unbelievable coup, Ben had also won that rarest jewel 
for a first-time director: absolute final control. 

|, of course, congratulated him, feeling pretty sheepish that 
I'd passed on what was turning out to be a damn fine project. 


Several weeks went by before | heard from Ben again. He said 
things were going well. Although he was getting some minor 
“input” from Siggy and Jiirg, the Slavic twins who ran Funda- 
ment, he stated he was not concerned. 

“What kind of input?” | queried. 

“Oh, just one little thing,” Ben said. “They want me to drop 
the technical baggage of Biff and Joy trying to get the tornado to 
suck up Biff’s storm tracker invention.” 

“Isn't that the main plot device for the entire film?” [ asked. 

“Tt used to be. We've come up with another one: Biff's main 
action is to try and make love with Joy in the vortex of the 
tornado, What do you think?” 

“T don't know,” T replied. “It might work.” 

“Yeah, I'm pretty excited about it,” Ben said and rushed off 
to a casting meeting. 


‘TWo days later, Ben called and said he'd gotten some more 
input. Siggy and Jiirg wondered if instead of Biff making love 
with Joy in the vortex of the tornado, maybe it would be better if 
he made love with a chicken. 

“| wouldn't have thought of it myself,” Ben said, “but I'l tell 
you, | think it’s just what the script needed. And I'm going to 
make the chicken gay. What do you think?” 

That was a tough question. | said the first thing on my mind. 

“Why does the chicken have to be gay?” 

“You're right,” Ben said. “I'll make it a female chicken that 
we later find out is a male.” 

“How will we know it’s a male?” | asked. 

Ben paused for a moment, then exclaimed, “He'll have a 
goatee!” 


The following morning my phone rang at 6:00 a.m. It was 
Ben, practically hysterical with joy. “Guess what?!” he shouted. 
“We got Harvey Keitel to play the chicken!” 

“That's great!” | said. “He's a fine actor.” 

“Yeah, and he’s going to play the piano nude, with his beak. 
And watch this,” Ben rushed on, “he's only got one line: ‘Burger 
Royale.” 

“When does he say it?” | wondered. 

“In the vortex of the tornado, right before he cuts Biff's ear 
off!” Ben blurted. 

“Listen, Ben. | don’t want to sound funny but is this really 
the movie you wanted to make?” 

“Hey, you listen!” Ben snapped with surprising vehemence. 
“You're the one who told me to go independent!” 


| haven't heard from Ben in quite some time. | don't know 
what state his movie is in, but with the international success of 
Jwister, | think Fundament may have shelved it. 





KIM KRIZAN (Co-writer, Before Sunrise) 


“For everyone whos bad to endure a session of couples counseling...” 


‘Twisted! 


“It’s the cop-a-good-feel movie of the summer.” 


Though they had originally met on a train in Europe and fell 
madly in love, Jo and Bill Harding subsequently find that they 
can hardly stand each other unless they have a little distraction. 
In lieu of having children—the time-tested method of making 
relationships “work” —Jo and Bill opt for throwing themselves 
in the path of ruinous tornadoes. As they become more and 
more windblown, they begin to find that this kind of diversion 
is, well, erotic, so much so that it pumps new life into their 
flagging romance. To wit: 





Jo: Gee, I'm kinda bored with driving around out here in the 
boondocks. Let's get off of this road. 

Bill: Okay. Let’s go hang out on this deserted farm. I'm dying to 
check out the suckzone. 

Jo: Here it is, Honey. Awesome, isn't it? And here is the cone of 
silence. 

Bill: My finger of God—it’s gonna fly. I'll just strap you to this 
metal pipe out in the middle of this field for the big climactic 
moment. 

Jo: Ooh. 

Bill: My finger of God—it’s backbuilding. 

Jo: Ooh, it’s sidewinding. 

Bill: It’s already here. 

Jo: | had no warning. 

Bill: We tried. There’s nothing we could do. 

Jo: Things go wrong. 





Bill: You've been chasing these things ever since you were 
young. 

Jo: Let's try again. 

Bill: I'm tired. Man, you don’t know when to quit, do you? Give 
it a rest. 

Jo: No way. I'm going after it again. 

Bill: Hey, there it is. 

Jo: Whoa. Ooh. It’s a nice one. 

Bill: Wow. There goes the farm. 

Jo: And you released all of those little soldiers into the suck- 
zone—scillions and scillions of them. | mean, at first you'd 
spilled them all over the road, but this time they went up into 
the cone of silence. 

Bill: It was beautiful. 





MICHAEL ALMEREYDA (\Writer/director, Nadja) 

Dear Scenario: 

It’s hard for me to take your request seriously, as | have genuine 

affection for the De Bont picture, which seems to me pertectly 
valized, perfectly what it’s supposed to be. A few million dollars 

more or less could not improve it. Even the script, which you 

suggest is an inferior piece of work, seems to me fairly smart and 

funny, a suitable scaffold for hanging all that digitally spun 

weather. 

Apart from that, | seem to remember writing and directing a 
movie called 7wisfer back in the spring of 1988. The budget: 
three million dollars. The script called for a brief appearance by 
a single tornado, but we opted to scratch that as we were short 
on cash and fearful that the resulting twister would look like 
something out of an Ed Wood movie, or like the sad miniature 
funnel cloud—generated by a vaporizer and a machine that 
seemed suitable for the production of cotton candy—which | 
once saw at the Hurricane Museum in Key West, Florida. 

| look forward to the inevitable double bill: 7isfer and 
Jwister—the fat and the lean, fast and slow, famous and 
obscure; and—okay then—in that same spirit, | can imagine 
merging and remaking both movies. ‘Two for the price of one. 





The one character I'd retain from the De Bont picture is the 
Dodge Ram Truck. Much as | admire the actors in his Zicister, 
| couldn't help noticing the absence of convincing emotional 
connections between them. It didn’t really matter, of course; it 
hardly takes anvthing away from that movie to admit I felt as 
much empathy for the truck as for any of the humans inside it. 
Also, as it happens, my friend Jamie Bishop, on-set dresser on 
my Zivister, owns exactly the same vehicle—2500 extended cab, 
four-wheel drive, V10—dark green rather than red, but still, I'm 
hoping we could get it at a discount rate. As for human protago- 
nists, I'd be inclined (only partly for budgetary reasons) to 
recruit two local Midwesterners, respectively the youngest and 
oldest cast members from my Ziisfer, real troopers: Lindsay 
Christman and William Burroughs. 

I'd give the Helen Hunt part to Burroughs, surrounding him 
with his usual coterie of wild boys and stray cats. Lindsay, with 
her whiskey voice and stoic good looks, could take on the Bill 
Paxton role. She was 9 in 1988, which would put her at 16 now. 
She's probably tall and willowy like her mother, but possessed of 
opinions and inclinations that her mother might now approve 
of. Atany rate, ['m betting that she and Burroughs might have 
something to say to each other. Or maybe they wouldn't, and 
that could be the point, too. Anyhow, | can picture them together 
in Jamie’s Dodge, cruising across Kansas on the lookout for 
strange Weather. On occasion (and, again, to keep costs down) 
I'd intercut new footage with already-existing and unimprovable 
shots from De Bont’s movie. | mean, | get a certain lift picturing 
Bill Burroughs saving, “Cow... Another cow,” then cutting to a 
heifer tumbling across the windshield. In other patches, of 
course, the dialogue might have to be adjusted. I'd be content to 
just drive around and let them improvise their way through it. 
Stopping for food and gas and cocktails. 

We could kick off in Wichita (the setting for my 7iis/er), 
where I'd like to revisit various burger joints and bowling alleys 
and a particular Vietnamese restaurant. Burroughs could proba- 
bly steer us to a good shooting range. Perhaps we could stop by 
Lindsav’s high school, see what's happening there. Venture into 
her parent’s country club. Get a real weather report from the 
heartland. Because, watching De Bont’s movie, despite my deep 
pleasure and even awe, certain questions kept skating across my 
mind. Such as: in the true Midwest, what are people thinking 
and talking about when they aren't obsessing over weather? 
Why, in the Amblin/De Bont universe, are there no visible black 
people? Are we as afraid of the dullness of everyday life as dis- 
aster movies would have us believe? Or is a movie like 7ius/er 
really evidence of some deeper distress, some avoidance of 
darker storms? Have we lost our minds? Have we lost our hearts? 
| mean, I'm just wondering. 

I'd be inclined to shoot this third 7iis/er in video—high-8 
or maybe Fisher-Price pixelvision. Why not? Keep the crew light, 
feed evervbody well—could probably bring it in for two or 
three hundred thousand dollars. 'd pocket the rest. Because 
there's a storm in my head, | have scripts for other movies, and 
other tales to tell. 














T/ bit Alhiiey 


pl 


Screenplay by 
NICOLE HOLOFCENER 


Illustrated by 
BONNIE TIMMONS 
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INT. AMELIA'S BEDROOM IN THE LAKE HOUSE - DAY 
An old room with a few antiques and a flowery bedspread. 
John Travolta posters are on the wall and disco is playing 
on the pink hi-fi. Outside the window, birds are chirping in 
the trees. 


AMELIA and her best friend, LAURA, both 11, are lying 
on the bed reading a well-worn copy of The Joy of Sex. 
Both girls have long straight hair and wear whole-piece 
bathing suits. Wet towels lie on the floor. 

LAURA Looks like some kind of disgusting animal. 
AMELIA (Diseusted) Ah! 


LAURA Look. There's the nose and those two round things 
are the ears and that’s the hair. 


AMELIA Yeah. Oh God, that’s a big condom! 

LAURA Ile has a big penis! 

AMELIA Ah)! 

LAURA She's getting ready to strip. 

AMELIA (oli! [s that his head? 

LAURA | don't know. 

BOTH (/urning the page) EEEEW! 

LAURA What kind of underwear is that? 

AMELIA Ew! He's grabbing her boobs. That's disgusting . . . 


FADE TO BLACK 


INT. COFFEE SHOP - MORNING 
Amelia is sitting at a booth when Laura slides in. Both 
women are now 29 years old. 


LAURA Sorry. 

AMELIA Hii. 

LAURA 11. 

AMELIA | ordered for you. 
LAURA Oh), great. 


A HANDSOME WAITER approaches the table. 


WAITER How you doin’? 

LAURA I/i! 

WAITER So you want some coffee? 
LAURA \es, please. 

The waiter walks away. 


AMELIA Excuse me? / had wanted some coffee? 


WAITER Sure thing. 


AMELIA Something's wrong with Big Jeans. She looks waxy 
and snotty and she threw up and wouldn't eat. 


LAURA 0h, but you know, that’s a cat. Cats throw up hair- 
balls all the time. 


AMELIA | know, but | made an appointment at the vet's 
this morning anyway, so will you come? 


LAURA 0h God, | can't. I’ve got a client at nine o'clock. 
But Ul split it with you. 


AMELIA (ood. 


he waiter brings them coffee and breakfast. He smiles at 
Laura, who smiles back. 


WAITER No home fries today? 

LAURA \o, thanks. 

WAITER Sure? 

LAURA Yeah, yeah. Thanks. 

He walks away. 

AMELIA Don't even smile at him. It gives him hope. 
LAURA He's not that bad today. 

AMELIA (}olling her eves) Oh, right! 


INT. VETERINARIAN’S OFFICE EXAM ROOM - DAY 
Amelia is holding her CAT, Big Jeans. 


DR. POLLACK She's a fat thing, isn’t she? She should be 


put on a diet. It's unhealthy for a cat to be that fat. 


AMELIA | know, but you know, life is short and she likes to 


eat. 


DR. POLLACK I'm going to take some blood. Then we'll 
know more. We'll get the results in a couple of days. Could 
you hold her, please? 


Amelia holds her as the doctor takes her blood. 


AMELIA Come on, baby, look this way, you look at me you 
little cat... 


INT. LAURA'S OFFICE - DAY 
Laura, a social worker-in-training, is in session with BRUCE, 
a large man in his 50s. Her office is small and windowless. 


BRUCE She's always telling me | smell bad. Ten seconds 
after | take a shower, she tells me I stink. | can’t help it if | 
stink even when I'm clean. That just proves it’s not my fault. 


LAURA Why do you think she’s always hurting your feelings? 
BRUCE | don't know. | don’t think she likes me. 


TT 








LAURA She's your wife. Let’s assume she likes you. 
BRUCE A lot of husbands and wives don’t like each other. 
LAURA That's true. 


BRUCE | ve got this little voice telling me she’s mad at me 
but | don’t know why. 


LAURA A little voice? What little voice? 

BRUCE ‘hie voice of the devil. | see him, too. 
LAURA Whit does the devil look like? 

BRUCE Like in the cartoons. Little and red and mean. 


This is new territory for Laura—she looks flabbergasted. 


EXT. FRUIT MARKET - AFTERNOON 

Amelia is food shopping with her friend ANDREW. He's 
34 and sexy in a disheveled way. They pick various fruits 
out for themselves as they talk. 


ANDREW You know what? I'm really proud of myself. You 
know why? | never let myself be alone. | always think | need 
to be with someone but | don’t. Right after Carrie | immedi- 
ately met Debbie and then right after Debbie | was with you 
and right after you | had that demented relationship with 
that girl in my group. 


Amelia laughs. 


ANDREW That's not funny. (Bea!) I've been talking on the 
phone lately to this woman | met in California. She's a bell- 
hop. | know. She likes me, | mean I can tell she really likes 
me. She's really nice and smart. But | just want to be her 
friend—tha?s if, you know, I'm not gonna let it evolve into 
anything more—it’s just not what | need right now. 


AMELIA Good. | think it'll be really good for you to be by 
yourself for a while. 


ANDREW (/3ea/) | have to hurry up. | have my Alzheimer's 
meeting in half an hour. 





AMELIA All right. So, um, what are you gonna do tonight? 


ANDREW | rented some videos. Probably just gonna watch 
those. You? 


AMELIA Nothing. Probably rent also. 

She peeks inside his video bag and pulls out a porno tape. 
AMELIA Jie Breasted Babes? 

ANDREW I la-ha. Very funny. 

Andrew starts to walk away, then turns back. 


ANDREW | don't have any cash. | need—can | borrow 
some money? 


AMELIA (Laughing) Oh my God, Andrew. 


ANDREW Jhiank you. 


INT. LAURA AND FRANK'S APARTMENT - NIGHT 

Laura and her boyfriend, Frank, are in the kitchen. Frank 
hands her a small velvet jewelry box and she holds it for 
a moment. She stares at it and then lifts it open. Inside is 
a huge diamond ring. 


LAURA Ohi, honey, this is so. . . ugly! 
FRANK Ist it’ 


LAURA Jes, it's your most gross yet. Jesus, you designed 
this? This lived in your mind? 


FRANK Shoot me. 

LAURA (Piling if on) God, | love this one! 

Frank gels two beers from the fridge. 

LAURA 0h, Rick called. Rick? He said you never call him 
back. 

FRANK | know. | just— 

LAURA What’ 


FRANK | really don't like hanging out with that guy any- 
more. | mean, he still does bong hits in the bathroom. 


LAURA (/oving/y) Honey, | think you should at least /ry to 
keep up your friendships? You know, you might just get sick 
of me one day and then have no friends left. 


FRANK (dissing ber) That'll never happen. 

INT. VIDEO STORE - NIGHT 

Amelia is looking at the movie shelves as BILL, 25, hovers 
over her. He is noticeably odd-looking. Weird glasses, 
frizzy hair, big teeth. He works there. 


BILL How about this one, Amelia? 


AMELIA (Reviewing the box) Bugs that latch onto people's 
flesh and make their insides explode? Sure! 


BILL You don't like those kind of movies? | love them, if 
they're well done. (Beat) How's your job going? 


AMELIA Good. Good. I'm doing most of the editing now 
and | hired a couple of new people. You're a—writer, right? 


BILL Yeah. 
AMELIA Ilow’s it going for you? 


BILL Badly. I'm starting to think I should learn how to oper- 
ate a forklift or something. 


Amelia hands him a movie. 


AMELIA Here. II] rent this. 
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BILL Greal choice. 


They walk to the counter, Bill starts punching numbers into 
the computer. 


BILL Let's see, 555-6972? 
AMELIA Good memory. 
She starts to leave the store. 


BILL What do you say we go out sometime? Maybe see a 
movie? 


AMELIA I'm so busy . . . um, I don’t know. 

BILL All right, | hear ya. Take care. 

AMELIA Okay. I'll see you. 

INT. LAURA AND FRANK'S APARTMENT/BATHROOM 
~ LATER 

Frank is peeing in the toilet as Laura stands behind him, 
helping him. WE HEAR the sound of his urine hitting the 
water, and she watches, fascinated. He zips up and they 
stand there. He casually hands her her diaphragm case. 
FRANK I lere. 

LAURA IHlow . . . seductive! 


She opens it and finds a pretty, delicate diamond ring sit- 
fing on top of ber diaphragm. 


LAURA 0h my God. 

FRANK |, uh, will you marry me? 
Laura picks up the ring. 

LAURA Jesus Christ, | don’t... 


FRANK (/xci/ed) | designed it. They made it for me at 
work. You need to have the stone reset, though. 


LAURA Really? 

FRANK Yeah. 

Laura looks up at him, her eyes filling with tears. 
LAURA It’s so beautiful. It’s so beautiful . . . 
FRANK You haven't answered me. 

LAURA (hi God! I would love to be your wife. 


She throws her arms around him and they hug tightly. 


INT. LAURA AND FRANK'S BEDROOM - NIGHT 
Laura and Frank are lying in bed with the lights off. 


LAURA Oh my God. How am | going to tell Amelia? 


INT. THERAPIST'S OFFICE - DAY 


Amelia is seated across from her THERAPIST in his small, 
cozy office. He is in his 40s and has a handsome, warm face. 


AMELIA Well, I've been doing a lot of thinking lately and, 
well, I've decided | think | want to, uh, end therapy. 


THERAPIST Why? Tell me. 


AMELIA Well, | don’t know. It just feels like it’s time. | 
think I'd like to go at it alone for a while. | mean, here | am, 
completely single and I'm not so depressed about it. | mean 
it’s hard with Laura being so grotesquely in love, but I’m still 
okay. And it’s been forever since I've been obsessed with 
anyone. | think I’m doing a lot better in that area. 


THERAPIST How are things with Andrew? 


AMELIA Great. | never thought we could be friends and 
now I'm totally over him. 


THERAPIST Well, why don’t we pick a time to stop, so we 
can work toward that. 


AMELIA Okay, | was thinking a month. One more month? 
THERAPIST Okay. 

INT. LAURA AND FRANK'S APARTMENT/KITCHEN - 
NIGHT 

Amelia, Frank and Laura prepare dinner together. Amelia 
sets the table. 

AMELIA Hey, the video store guy asked me out again. 
LAURA He did? 

AMELIA | said no. He's really ugly. 


LAURA Well, Freddie de Salvo and Andy Frumpkin were 
really ugly. That didn’t stop you. 


AMELIA | was 13. | was ugly. 


LAURA You were never ugly. You were hairy. Maybe you 
should do it. Maybe he’s nice. 


FRANK Maybe he isn’t, but at least if he’s ugly you know 
you have the upper hand, there's no risk. 


LAURA That's sick. 
AMELIA You guys pity me. 
LAURA & FRANK (Overly reassuring) No, we don't. 


Amelia glances down and sees Laura’s ring. Laura tenses 


up and slowly raises her hand toward Amelia, giving her- 
self over to the inevitable. Amelia laughs. 


AMELIA Oh my God, look at that one, it is so fake-looking! 
It’s like a Barbie ring, Frank. 


LAURA It's not fake. Frank gave it to me. 








AMELIA Well, | know, it’s one of your jokes, right, from 
work? That's all | meant. 


LAURA (Excited) We're engaged! We're gonna get married! 


AMELIA (Beat) Whoa! You're engaged? That's unbeliev- 
able! That's great news! Oh, I'm sorry, Frank, | thought it was 
one of your jokes. (Beat) We could have it at the lake house! 
| mean, I'll ask my mom, but wouldn't that be great? 


LAURA That would be perfect. 


INT. THERAPIST'S OFFICE - DAY 
Amelia is back in her chair, facing her therapist. 


AMELIA | think this would be a really bad time to stop. 


THERAPIST Well, Amelia, I’m sorry to say this but it's too 
late. I've already filled your slot. 


AMELIA You filled my slot? 


THERAPIST Yes, and | think you wanting to go it alone 
was a positive step. Shouldn't we stick to that? 


INT. VIDEO STORE - NIGHT 
Amelia plunks her videotape down on the counter for 
Bill, the guy who works there. 


BILL Hi. How you doin’? 

AMELIA I'm doin’ all right. How you doin’? 
BILL What're you up to? 

AMELIA (Holds up video) Not much. 


BILL | get off work in a little while. Can I talk you into 
Freak Show 7? There's a late show. 


INT. MOVIE THEATER 

Bill and Amelia sit in a darkened theater among sketchy 
characters watching Freak Show 7. We hear the audio: 
continual screaming. Amelia is visibly sickened. 


INT. BILL'S APARTMENT — NIGHT 

Bill's room is nicer and cleaner than you would expect. 
Amelia's slumped on the sofa drinking seltzer, hugging a 
pillow and rubbing her stomach. Bill stands beside her, 
showing her disgusting photographs from Phantasm 
magazine. 


BILL You know, we could've left the movie if it was making 
you sick. 
AMELIA | couldn't stop watching it. It was so gross! 


BILL Yeah, it was a good one. (Holding oul magazine lo 
her) | once put make-up like this on my little brother. | made 
it look like his cheeks were falling off and he was scared 


shitless. He was in the bathroom, like, crying and looking in 
the mirror, begging me to take it off. That was pretty funny. 


AMELIA That's fucked up. 
BILL | was young. (Beat) How's your stomach? 
AMELIA Not great. 


Bill puts the magazine down, moves the pillow out of 


Amelia's hand. 
BILL Maybe this'll help. 


Bill moves Amelia's hand away from her stomach and 
replaces it with bis own. He begins to rub her belly, in a 
comforting way. 


AMELIA It probably would if I could stop thinking about 
that talking forehead. 


He caresses her for a while. 


AMELIA My best friend’s getting married. (Beat) That's 
probably what's making me sick. 


She closes her eyes. After a minute, he slows down and stops. 
BILL How's that? 


AMELIA (Embarrassed by the intimacy) Good. Um, bet- 
ter. Thanks. 


BILL Good. | actually feel inspired to do some writing. 
She sits up, taken aback. 
AMELIA 0h. 


BILL | just, you know, if I feel inspired I should do some 
work ... 


AMELIA Okay. 
BILL ... and it’s kind of late anyways. 


AMELIA All right. Well, thanks. It was fun. (Goes fo the 
door) 


BILL Yeah, it was. I'll call you. 
AMELIA Okay, bye. 


INT. AMELIA’S APARTMENT - NIGHT 

Amelia's washing dishes as she reaches for the phone 
on the wall. She hits the speed-dial number and gets 
Laura and Frank's machine. 


INT. LAURA AND FRANK'S BEDROOM - NIGHT 
Amelia's voice plays on the machine as Laura and Frank 
sit on the bed, kissing. They were in the middle of play- 
ing BOGGLE, but got sidetracked, and are having a lot 
more fun kissing than playing the game. 


AMELIA (1. 0.) Hi, it’s me. Anyone? Anyone? Are you guys 
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there? What—are you screening? Pick up! (Beat) Oh my 
God! Oh my God, this sponge that I'm washing dishes with is 
unbelievable. Oh my God, it smells like a hot dog! 


Laura and Frank stop kissing and look at the answering 
machine, bewildered. 


AMELIA It's disgusting! And I can’t stop smelling it! Are 
you gonna pick up? Okay. All right then. Okay. Bve-bve. 


INT. WESTSIDER NEWSPAPER OFFICE - DAY 

Amelia is at her desk, working. Andrew sits near her, 
flipping through a magazine. 

AMELIA Don't you have work? 

ANDREW Not today. I'm going to a meeting. 

AMELIA Which? Overeaters? 

ANDREW Alzheimer's. 

AMELIA How is your dad? 

ANDREW \ot so good. 


AMELIA You know, you vo to your Coping with Alzheimer’s 
meetings more than vou see your dad. 


ANDREW |'in seeing him next week. Maybe you'd like to 
come with me? 

AMELIA (//esi/ant) Queens? 

ANDREW \e:i!)! 

ANDREW I've been talking to that woman in California on 


the phone a lot lately. The one | told you about? 
AMELIA Jer, so’ 
ANDREW Well... um, we talk... on the phone . . . for 


long, long, long, long long periods of time . . . 

He gives her a look. 

AMELIA Oh God. Don't tell me this. She talks and you jerk 
off? 

ANDREW And the other way around. You should hear the 
noise she makes! 

AMELIA | don't want to hear about this. 

Ihe phone rings. 

AMELIA Classifieds... | don't know, could you hold, 
please? We never did that! 

ANDREW We didn't have to, we lived in the same city. 
AMELIA | thought you said you weren't gonna get involved 
with anyone. 


ANDREW 1 'in not involved. We talk on the phone, that’s it! 


| live in New York, she lives in California. 


AMELIA WW hhat’s her name? 


ANDREW \irginia. |'m probably never gonna call her 
again anyway, so it’s sort of a moot point. 


AMELIA Oh), that’s nice, you've had phone sex with this gir! 
and you're never gonna call her again? You're an asshole. 


ANDREW Don't call me an asshole. 
AMELIA Does she know how you feel? 
ANDREW What’ 

AMELIA That that’s “it? 
ANDREW 0}, . |. | dunno. 


INT. PSYCHIATRIC CLINIC - DAY 
Laura is in session with her client, Bruce. 


BRUCE | ve been thinking about my son a lot lately. 
LAURA | didn't know you had a son! 


BRUCE (/ psc/) Yes, you did. Remember? You suggested | 
send him a card a couple of months ago? 


LAURA Oh), right. 


BRUCE Well, so | called him and | headed out there. And as 
soon as | sat down on the bus | knew it would be a mistake. 
You know how | knew? Because right there, on that shiny 
pole that you hang on to, was a little red devil, smiling right 
atime and laughing at me. 


LAURA The devil? And that would be the same devil you've 
mentioned before? 


BRUCE And then | looked down and he was on the tip of my 
shoe 





INT. LAURA'S OFFICE - LATER 

RAYMOND, Puerto Rican, mid-20s, is now sitting oppo- 
site Laura. His face is delicate and handsome, with chis- 
eled features and sensitive eyes. 


RAYMOND She was coming on to me so strong and | didn’t 
really feel anything, but then she started touching me and | 
felt... aroused, but I still didn’t want it to go any farther. | 
mean she thought | did becausse—well, she could see. It was 
so fucked up, | never should have called her. But I feel weird 
not wanting to go out with some girl. | feel like something's 
wrong with me if | don’t want any sex. 


Laura smiles empathetically, and Raymond continues 
lalking. Bul Laura doesn't hear him. She imagines herself 
caressing his chest and face, kissing him passionately. 


RAYMOND Jou know what I'm saying? 


Laura ts jolted out of her fantasy, completely confused. 


RAYMOND Jou know what I'm saying? 


INT. VET'S OFFICE/EXAM ROOM - DAY 
Laura and Amelia wait in the sterile examining room with 
Big Jeans on the metal table. 


LAURA I'm a bad therapist. Do you hear me? A bad thera- 
pist. 

AMELIA Who am | going to bring to your wedding? 
LAURA In making these people worse. 


AMELIA Everyone in your family’s gonna wonder why | 
don’t have a boyfriend. Your brother thinks I'm a lesbian. 


LAURA You slept with my brother, how could he think 
you're a lesbian? Come on, do you really care what my brother 
thinks? 


AMELIA No. 
LAURA I've got a crush on one of my patients. 
AMELIA What? What do you mean? 


LAURA | mean—this is not funny!—I mean, like a crush, 
like | want to fuck one of them. 


AMELIA Oh my God, you mean my shrink could wanna 
fuck me? 


LAURA This isn’t about you, this is about me. 
AMELIA You're right. 
Dr. Pollack comes in with a chart. 


DR. POLLACK We did some tests and the news is not 
good. Big Jeans has cancer. It looks like it started in the lungs 
and has spread to the brain. 


Amelia and Laura look at each other and then at the cat. 


DR. POLLACK Now, some people may not opt for this, but 
you could do a series of chemotherapy and radiation treat- 
ments. It’s very expensive. It may work, it may not. 


INT. EXAMINING ROOM - MINUTES LATER 

Amelia is leaning against the metal table, still holding Big 
Jeans, crying. Laura strokes Amelia's hair. Dr. Pollack is 
no longer there. 


LAURA (Zener!) She's 14. She's not young. She's had a 
happy life. Maybe the best thing would be to put her down. 
Amelia puts the cat down on the table. 

LAURA No, | mean, Down. | mean put her to sleep. 
AMELIA | can’t do that. Maybe the treatments will work. 


LAURA They're going to be expensive, Amelia. 


AMELIA Jou re cold. 

LAURA Okay, I'll split it with vou. 

INT. LAURA AND FRANK’S BEDROOM - NIGHT 
Amelia is trying on a tight shirt of Laura’s as Laura goes 
over wedding menus on the bed. Frank sits next to Laura 
and watches Amelia. 

FRANK //e¢ the shirt) That looks familiar. 

AMELIA She’s lending it to me. 

LAURA Shie’s got a date. 

AMELIA It's not a date. It’s the ugly guy. 


FRANK Well, if it's the “ugly guy” then why are you wear- 
ing the “sexy top”? 


LAURA Thiit is such a good point. 
AMELIA Fuck you both. | have no clothes, and he’s taking 


me to some weirdo convention, 
Frank holds out a jewelry catalogue. 


FRANK Lookit, honey. See the pigs? I designed them for 
Vou. 


He shows her a picture of a hideous piece of jewelry and 
hands her the actual item. 


LAURA I'm touched. Listen, Frank, did you call those guys 
you said you were gonna invite? 


FRANK \o. 

LAURA Why not? 

FRANK What do you mean, why not? 

LAURA | mean, why not? Why didn’t you do it? 

FRANK Because | didn't. Vl do it. Shut up about it. 
LAURA [im not gonna shut up about it, 

AMELIA You guys fight? Cool. 

LAURA & FRANK (/jee¢//er) Shut up. 

INT. SCIENCE-FICTION/ HORROR STORE - NIGHT 

A Weirdo Convention is an understatement. A book sign- 
ing is taking place and serious heavy-metal rockers and 
lots of types who look like they would assassinate the 
president wander around the store, sipping wine. Science- 


fiction and horror paraphernalia are displayed around the 
store. 


Amelia and Bill are among the crowd. Bill is totally 
absorbed in the stuff displayed, and Amelia tries to be 
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BILL Oh my God, that's the monster from Basket Case. It's 
incredible, | have a book at home that tells how it was made. 


AMELIA II's... ummm. 

BILL You're being a very good sport. 

AMELIA Thanks. (Beat) So what's your screenplay about? 
BILL It's based on the life of Colette. 

AMELIA Wow! Are you kidding? 

BILL No, why? 


AMELIA (/pressed) Nothing, it’s just, you know, | thought 
you'd be writing about people stabbing each other or some- 
thing. 


They stop at a display of terrifying masks, sawed-off arms 
and mutilated torsos. 


BILL These people make great stuff. 
Amelia stares at it, confused. 


BILL See, you have to sort of get in a certain frame of mind to 
appreciate it. I think doctors who operate on the human body, 
they think it’s beautiful and it’s, you know, the same with the 
people who make this stuff. There's something really poetic 
about it all. It's art. There's something even erotic about it. 


Amelia sees he really means it. He's even getting choked 
up about it. Then, Bill sees some people he knows. They 
are several GUYS, all of whom look like John Hinckley. 
Glasses, windbreakers, greasy hair. 


BILL Hey! How you doin’? What's up, fellas? 

INT. AMELIA’S APARTMENT - NIGHT 

Bill and Amelia sit on her couch, drinking beer. He's 
looking around. He sneezes. 

BILL 10 you have a cat? 

AMELIA Oh, yeah. Are you allergic? 

BILL Extremely. 

AMELIA She's over there. 

She points to Big Jeans, sacked out on a pillow. 

BILL She doesn’t look too good. 


AMELIA She just had her first chemotherapy appointment 
today. She has cancer. 


Bill laughs. 


BILL That's uh—Do cats get cancer?—I'm sorry, | know 
it’s not funny but— 


AMELIA No, go ahead and laugh. She’s dying, that’s all. 


He cracks up. 


BILL I'm sorry. I'll stop. My old girlfriend had three cats and 
| was really nice to all of them. 


AMELIA How long were you with your old girlfriend? 


BILL Three years. Lived together for two of them. You ever 
live with anyone? 


AMELIA No. Which | guess is a good thing. | mean, I never 
had to move out on anyone, or vice versa. 


Bill stares at her. 

AMELIA What are you looking at? 

BILL You're really pretty. 

AMELIA Thanks. 

BILL And you look like you really need to hear it. 
AMELIA (Sarcastic) Gee. 

BILL That's okay. That's not a bad thing to want. 
He slowly kisses her. She pulls back. 

AMELIA Um—Bill—Um, I'm not sure if— 


He kisses her again. This time, she doesn't pull back. 


AMELIA’S APARTMENT 

We hear Amelia in the bathroom running water. Bill is in 
his underwear, looking like a man who's just had sex. He 
wanders around the room. The phone rings and he looks 
toward the bathroom door as the machine begins to 
answer the call. 


AMELIA’S BATHROOM 

The water is running. Amelia is brushing her hair, checking 
herself out in the mirror. Her cheeks are rosy and her chin 
has a “beard burn.” She looks great. 


AMELIA’S APARTMENT 
Bill is frozen, listening to Laura’s voice as she leaves a 
message on Amelia's machine. 


LAURA'S VOICE ili, it's me. | guess you're still out 
with—what is his name anyway? You always just call him 
the “ugly guy.” God, I can’t believe you're still out with him. 
Does this mean he'll give you free video rentals? Call me. Bye. 
Bill stands there—hurt to the bone. He leans over and 
erases the message. 


INT. LAURA AND FRANK’S BEDROOM - NIGHT 
Laura is lying in bed. Frank lies beside her, caressing her, 
trying to get something going. They kiss. 


FRANK What about slippin’ in the old diaphragm? 
LAURA Okay. 109 
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She sits up and notices a mole on his chest. 
LAURA WV hat is that? 

FRANK | don't know. 

LAURA Jou ve never seen it before? 
FRANK Nope. 

LAURA Never? God, you should see a doctor. 
FRANK Yeah, | will. 

LAURA Jou will’ 

FRANK J) Al/. 

LAURA It looks weird. Wanna play a round? 
FRANK Yeah, | just said | did. 


Laura reaches under the bed and pulls out the game 
BOGGLE. They start to set up. 


FRANK [in vonna whoop your ass. You're down a hundred 
points, 


LAURA I'm not down a hundred points, you lie. 
INT. WEDDING DRESS STORE/DRESSING ROOM - DAY 
Amelia is stumped on the floor of the tiny dressing room 


as Laura, nervously chomping on gum, examines herself 
in an elaborate, ridiculous wedding gown. 


AMELIA I|'in not kidding you. | didn’t care at all about his 
looks. | mean, | totally forgot them. He has beautiful skin. | 
dunno, he kissed great. 


LAURA What do you think? 

AMELIA | think that one is you. 

LAURA ‘his is so hot! 

AMELIA Let's get it off immediately. 

LAURA That saleswoman, she really got my taste! 


AMELIA Oh, before | forget, | got your shirt | borrowed. 
Thank you very much. It worked. 


She pulls it out of her bag. 

LAURA (Looking al it) Did you wash it? 

AMELIA Yeah, but | didn’t really get to iron it, though. 
LAURA Amelia, this shirt should be dry-cleaned. 
AMELIA Oh, I’m sorry. Did I wreck it? 


LAURA No. | mean, yeah, but don't worry about it. So what 
was it like in the morning? 


Amelia gets up to help her change dresses. 
AMELIA Well, you know, we didn’t really have a morning. 


| mean, he’s a writer and, uh, he's really dedicated. | think 
he wanted to work so it ended sort of abruptly. 


LAURA That doesn't necessarily mean anything. 
AMELIA Really? | feel terrible. 
LAURA No, I'm totally serious. C mon, he had a nice body. 


AMELIA You know that first stage of having sex with some- 
one when they could just touch you 


LAURA Okay. | don’t want to hear anymore. 
AMELIA Why? Honey, is there a problem? 


LAURA No, but it’s not like the first time. It’s just a little 
routine. (She durns to Amelia re the dress) MM right, what 
do you think? 


AMELIA | think that one’s fine. 


LAURA Fine? Why would | want to look fine? | don’t want 
to look fine. 


AMELIA I'in sorry. You're right. 

LAURA | in farting. 

AMELIA | thought so. 

INT. COFFEE SHOP - DAY 

Laura sits by herself in a booth, studying from a tat PSY- 
CHOTHERAPY BOOK. The handsome waiter she’s seen 
before comes up and pours her some more coffee. 
WAITER What're you reading? 


LAURA Obsessive-compulsive behavior in children who 
were sexually molested. 


WAITER Oh, sorry. (Beat) You come in here a lot. I'm Peter. 
LAURA | in Laura. 

PETER Nice to finally meet you, Laura. 

LAURA Jou, too. 

PETER So, um, are you—an actress? 

LAURA \Not even close. Why? 


PETER Oh. I'm an actor. | guess everyone | know is either 
an actress or a model. 


LAURA (Ges/uring lo the book) Vm actually a therapist, 
or actually I’m studying to be a therapist. I'm almost finished 
school. 


PETER All my actor/model friends all go see therapists 
sO. 


LAURA Is that right’ 


PETER You bite your nails. That's sort of charming. 





Laura ts taken aback by his attentiveness. 


LAURA Yeah. And my toenails. But 1 guess that would be 
considered less charming, (Beal) Okay, | gotta go. Can I have 
the check, please? 


PETER \eah. 


He hands it to her. He then reaches into his back pocket, 
pulls out a flyer and gives it to her. 


PETER | ‘in not usually this obnoxious—but I'm in this play 
for a couple of weekends—miaybe you could check it out. 


LAURA Ohi. Okay. I'll try to see it. 

PETER Okay! 

LAURA bive. 

She heads for the cashier and he watches her go. 

EXT. COFFEE SHOP - DAY 

As Laura’s walking away she sneaks one more glimpse of 


Peter through the window. As he's clearing her table, he 
smiles at her sweetly. 


EXT. STREET - DAY 

Andrew and Amelia stand in front of Bill's video store. 
Andrew is eating a slice. Amelia sees Bill's legs through 
the window, walking around. 


AMELIA Look at his legs. Look how they walk. 
ANDREW ‘here's something wrong with you. 


AMELIA Just peek in and give me some kind of, you know, 
description. Tell me what it looks like he’s feeling. 


ANDREW Whaat are you feeling? 


AMELIA | feel like an idiot. Why hasn't he called me, 
Andrew? Look at him! | thought for once | could relax! 


Andrew walks by the store and barely looks inside. 
ANDREW | couldi't see his face. 
AMELIA You didn’t try! 


Just then Bill comes out of the store and walks to the coffee 
shop on the corner. Amelia leaps backward and hides in a 
doorway: 


AMELIA 0h) iny God. 

ANDREW What? Where are you going? 
AMELIA Okiy, let's go in the coffee shop. 
ANDREW Naa. | don't wanna. 


AMELIA Please. Andrew. | just want him to see me with 
yOu. 


ANDREW No. If you want to talk to him, go talk to him. 
I'm not going to play into this. He’s an asshole. He should 
have called you. I'm going home. 


AMELIA Why are you going home? 

ANDREW ['in expecting a phone call. 

AMELIA From who? Virginia? | thought you said you weren't 
gonna talk to her again. 

ANDREW (/¢/ersive) Yeah, | know. Well, anyway, | want 
to watch these videos. 

AMELIA You should rent them from him! 

She peeks inside his plastic bag. 

AMELIA J/ore porno? 


ANDREW You know, it’s an addiction, okay? Do you under- 
stand the word “addiction”? | don’t feel good about it. 


AMELIA Well, | don't think it's hurting anyone. 


ANDREW You don't? | mean, | know that. But it’s nice of 
you to say... You're sweet. In fact, you're too sweet for him. 
Lets go. 

Andrew puts his arm around her and pulls her away from 
the corner. 

AMELIA Since you have your arm around me, | don’t see 
why we just can't walk in for a second— 


Andrew drops his arm and walks ahead, pissed. 


AMELIA Andrew, wait... 


ANDREW | put my arm around you because | felt like it, 
Not to make some putz who doesn’t even have the nerve to 
call you jealous. Goodbye. 


INT. ITALIAN RESTAURANT - NIGHT 
Laura and Frank are giving their order to a WAITRESS. 
Frank looks at her name tag, which says ELLEN. 


ELLEN Hi! How we doin’? 


FRANK Good. Um, Ellen, I'd like the Caesar salad, and 
Laura, what are you going to have? 


LAURA II] just have a slice of lemon for my soda, please. 
ELLEN Sure. 
She walks away: 


LAURA Why do you have to do that all the time? It’s like 
you're somebody out of a TV show or something. 


FRANK \\hiat’ 
LAURA be so chummy with the waitress. | dunno, it’s gross. 


FRANK | w:isn't so chummy with the waitress. I called her 111 
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by her name. I call you by your name. Do you think that's 
YTOSS? 

LAURA It’s not the same thing. You want everyone to like 
VOU. 


FRANK You think | give a shit if Ellen likes me? 
LAURA Yeali, | do. 


FRANK Whi do you have to be so controlling? | mean, are 
you trying to control the way | talk now? 


LAURA You think I’m controlling? 


Frank gives her a look like “Are you kidding?” Laura 
blows bubbles into her soda. 


INT. LAURA AND FRANK'S BEDROOM - NIGHT 

Laura is standing outside the bathroom. From offscreen, 
we hear the sound of Frank urinating in the toilet. It's 
loud. It’s long. It’s the kind that goes on FOREVER. Laura 
listens, miserable. Every time she thinks it’s over, there’s 
more . . . Finally, he comes into the bedroom. 


LAURA (God, | hate fighting. 
FRANK We weren't really fighting. 
LAURA Okay, then | hate whatever it was we were doing. 


Ihe phone rings and the machine picks it up. 


INT. AMELIA’S BEDROOM 
Amelia is sitting on her bed with the phone. 


AMELIA Listen to what I'm listening to... 
She holds the phone away from ber. It's extremely sad stuff. 


AMELIA Music to slit your wrists by. He still hasn't called 
me. Do you think | intimidated him or something? Do you 
think he’s too insecure to call? Okay, bye. 


INT. LAURA AND FRANK'S BEDROOM 

Laura is doing some work. Frank looks at Laura, kneels 
down and starts sensuously kissing her neck. He's hope- 
lessly in love. 


LAURA (Gen//y) Hon, | thought you were gonna do some 
of your jewelry designs when we got home. 


Laura looks away, then relents. She kisses him and they 
begin to make love. Afler a while, Laura stops. 


LAURA 10 you think maybe we could change the order of 
things once in a while? | mean, it’s just like, you know, every 
time we have sex, we kiss. Then you touch my tits, then you 
kiss them. Then after that | touch your dick—you touch me. 
Then either one of us goes down on the other one and then 
we fuck. It’s not that | don’t like it or anything—it just gets a 





little predictable. You know? You know what | mean? 


INT. AMELIA’'S APARTMENT - NIGHT 
Amelia is lying on her bed, talking to herself. The sad 
music is still playing. 


AMELIA (//ur/) You never used to screen your calls. You 
were probably having routine sex. 





INT. LAURA AND FRANK'S - CONTINUED 
Frank is now in bed facing away from Laura. She sits 
where she was before. 











LAURA Well, | didn’t mean for us to go to sleep! 
FRANK (ood night. 
INT. WESTSIDER OFFICE —- DAY 


Amelia is on the phone. She disguises her voice with a 
British accent. 


AMELIA Hello? Yes, do you carry all of Stanley Kubrick's 
films? You do? And what time do you close? Thank you. 

Shes appalled at how pathetic she is. 

INT. ANDREW'S APARTMENT — DAY 

Amelia lies on Andrew's bed and looks through an old photo 
album of his. 

AMELIA Who's this? 

Andrew looks over at the album. 

ANDREW My mother and father. About 92 years ago. 
Amelia looks at the picture. 


AMELIA | wonder if I'll ever know what it’s like to not break 
up with someone. 


The phone rings. Andrew goes to it. 


ANDREW Hello? Hi. How are you? (He puts bis hand over 
phone) \'s long distance. (Then, into phone) Nothing .. . 
just sitting here... You... 


Amelia listens and grows appalled. 

ANDREW Listen, I've got a friend over here so . . . Hello? 
He hangs up. 

AMELIA Was that her?! 

ANDREW Veil. 

AMELIA Was she . . . then? Right then? 

ANDREW No . . . she wasn’t. 


AMELIA Thank God. (Beat) Andrew, can | ask you some- 
thing? 





ANDREW Uh-huh. 


AMELIA | mean, you and I never really talked about it, not 
really, but, what went wrong with us? I mean, did I do some- 
thing horrendous to, like, turn you off? 


ANDREW Why are you doing this? Is this because of the 
video store guy? 


AMELIA (mon, | can take it. What was it? 

ANDREW Amelia, this is not what you need right now. 
AMELIA How do you know what I need right now? 
ANDREW Because I'm your friend, that’s how. 
AMELIA Then answer me. 

ANDREW (Beal, reluctant) You made me too important. 
AMELIA But you were important to me. 

ANDREW But too important. You know, like . . . like | was 
everything. 

AMELIA You weren't everything, Andrew. 


ANDREW | know. But you had this way of making me feel 
like that. 


Amelia stares at him. She's heard enough. She heads for the 
door. 


AMELIA Oh, that's great. You know, I'm gonna leave ‘cuz, | 
don't even know... | don’t even know . . . | don’t even know 
how to do this so I'm gonna go, okay? 


ANDREW It's not like that. Amelia—would you wait— 


But Amelia’s out the door 


INT. STAIRWELL - DAY 
Andrew stands at the door and sees her rushing down 
the stairs. 


AMELIA Now you can call back Virginia! 


EXT. VIDEO STORE - EVENING 

Amelia is hanging out on the corner, spying. She sees 
Bill through the window. Finally, he comes out of the 
store. She trails behind him for half a block, watching him. 
He doesn't see her as he starts eating a meatball hero. 


She looks at his back (bad posture) and his baggy, 
unflattering jeans. His socks are saggy and his shirt is 
untucked and dirty. His hair is matted down in a strange 
way. She looks at him as if he were the most delicate 
creature she’s ever seen. 


They walk a couple of blocks like this — him sloppily eat- 
ing his sandwich. He licks his fingers and throws the 
wrappers away. As he nears his apartment building he 


takes out his keys and lets out a huge, hideous belch. 
Suddenly, as if sensing her, he turns around, and she 
ducks behind a pole. He's seen her. He quickly gathers 
his keys and rushes inside. Amelia chases him. 


AMELIA 53il!! Wait! 


He gets inside his building. She dashes to the door and 
wails a beat. 


AMELIA (Bewildered) | don't believe this. 


INT. AMELIA’S THERAPIST'S OFFICE - DAY 
Amelia shouts at her therapist. 


AMELIA (47/27) Well, | mean, what's wrong with having 
an expectation? | fucked the guy! He should call me, right?! 
There’s nothing wrong with that rule! And now I can’t even 
rent any fucking videotapes, which was all I liked to do in the 
first place! And Laura and Frank make me sick. It’s like they're 
glued to each other! They ea/ the same things, they go on 
diets together! | mean, | think they're beginning to look 
alike—like people and their dogs—and | have only one 
fucking session left with you!!! 


THERAPIST Amelia, you seem angry at me. 


AMELIA Look. If you and I went out, we had a nice time, 
we made love for hours and then you didn’t call me, it would 
be strange, right? 


THERAPIST Interesting example you used. You and I. 


AMELIA Yeah, yeah. Anyway, you've been married since 
vou were like 19. You have no idea what it’s like out there. 


INT. LAURA'S OFFICE — DAY 
Laura is sitting at her desk. (WE CUT BETWEEN THE TWO) 


LAURA Amelia, | hate to say this but I think you're in some 
kind of denial. The kindest thing you could do is to put this 
cat to sleep. What are you resisting? 


INT. WESTSIDER OFFICE 
Amelia's at her desk on the phone. 


AMELIA What am I resisting? I’m resisting the execution of 
our cat. Is that so weird? And listen, don’t talk to me like I'm 
one of your patients. I'm your best friend. 


CO-WORKER (/):credulous) That's your best friend?? 
LAURA Oh, shit, | forgot to make my hair appointment. 
AMELIA What, for your wedding? I'm gonna do your hair. 


LAURA No, | wanted someone sort of special to do it, | 
mean, | want—I'm sorry—I wanted somebody to do some- 
thing with this hair. You know how much I hate it. 
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AMELIA So listen, are we still planning to go to Pennsyl- 
vania this weekend? | really think you guys should come up, 
vou know, at least once before the wedding just to plan 
stuff, 

LAURA J\exh, definitely. 

AMELIA Okay, Il talk to you Tater. 

INT. VIDEO STORE — DAY 

Amelia enters the crowded place. Bill is behind the 
counter, helping CUSTOMERS. Amelia approaches. When 
he sees her, he acts real calm. 

AMELIA |/i, Bill. 

BILL Hi. How vou doing? 


AMELIA ['m, fine, um, | was wondering, do you have, um, 


Jaws in stock. 


BILL Yeah, | think so. 
He starts punching it into the computer. 


BILL H:iven't seen you around. Where vou been? You haven't 
rented lately. 


AMELIA | ve been busy... 
BILL Yes, we have Jai in stock. I'll go get it. 


He leaves and Amelia watches him, not knowing what to 
do. He returns with the tape. 


BILL Here you go. 


He holds it out in his hand and she takes it. He punches its 
number into the computer. 


BILL Phone number? 
AMELIA (Disgusted... be once had it memorized) 555- 


6972. 
BILL !hisanks. 
AMELIA Sve vii. 


Amelia gets one foot out of the store when she marches 


right back in. 


AMELIA Rented lately? Are vou crazy?! | had sex with you 
two weeks ago and now you're asking me why haven't | 
RENTED LATELY? 


/he entire store is watching, amused. Amelia doesnt have 
a clue. 


BILL | don't know, | didn't know what to say. 


AMELIA How about why vou haven't called me? How about 
that? 


Bill looks around the store at all the people. 


BILL | was busy, okay? 


Amelia lowers her head. She walks out of the store. 


EXT. STREET - DAY 

Amelia is walking out on the street. Bill runs out of the 
store and catches up to her. 

BILL Amelia, wait. 

AMELIA Forget it. 


BILL No—wait. We'll finish this, all right, because it’s not 
what vou think. 


AMELIA Oh. no. it’s never what | think. | mean, that’s what 
vets me into these messes. 


He pulls her arm and stops her. She looks angrily at him. 


AMELIA Ok:y, what? What is it? What is it? I'm listening. 
What's the reason? 


Bill pauses. This isnt easy. 
BILL | know... | know vou think I’m ugly. 
AMELIA Whit’! 


BILL | know you referred to me as the “ugly guy.” [don't 
need friends who talk about me that way. Okay? That's why | 
didn’t call you. 


Amelia is stunned. 


AMELIA | don't know why you think that— 


BILL You got a message on your machine, when you were in 
the bathroom. And some girl was talking about me. That's 
how | know. 


AMELIA \\ lil message? 


BILL | don’t know. | erased it. (Beat) Can | go now? Do you 


forgive me? 


He walks back into the video store. Amelia stands there. 
embarrassed, feeling horrible. 


INT. AMELIA’S APARTMENT — NIGHT 
Amelia stands in the kitchen on the phone with Laura’s 
machine. 


AMELIA Laura? Are vou there, it's me. Pick up. I really 
need to talk to you. Did you leave a message on my machine 
about Bill being ugly? (Calling for ber) LAURA! . .. SHIT! 


INT. OFF-OFF-BROADWAY THEATER - NIGHT 

Laura is seated in the small, dark theater. There are about 
TWENTY PEOPLE in the audience. She's watching Peter, 
the guy from the coffee shop, act his guts out. He's 
mediocre. Maybe even bad. 








PETER God, she could've given me a hug or something. 
ACTOR What're you talking about? She's not your girl. 
PETER She hurt me very, very bad. 

ACTOR Bacl-L). 


PETER Whatever, man. You're so insensitive. I'm sick of all 
your crap. You're no friend to me. You're an enemy! Leave! 
BE GONE! 


EXT. STREET/OUTSIDE OF THEATER - NIGHT 
Laura and Peter sit on a stoop drinking beer from paper 
bags. OTHER PEOPLE hang out nearby. 


PETER Jhis guy directing is such an idiot. A total putz! He's 
really just a spoiled actor who thinks he can direct and some- 
one gave him the money—I swear | don’t know who—and 
voila—he’s directing a play. | said Vd do it just because | 
need to work, right? 


LAURA Right. 


PETER But what | really want to do is write and direct my 
own stuff—/Beat) I'm sorry. I'm boring you. 





LAURA No! | mean, | thought the play was good. This is 
interesting to me. | don’t normally hear this kind of stuff. 


Peter looks at her very attentively, as if he were examining 
her. Suddenly he starts asking her questions, rapid-fire. 


PETER Where «re you from? 

LAURA \ew York. 

PETER What do you do in your spare time? 
LAURA Stull, 

PETER Got any brothers or sisters? 

LAURA Why are vou interviewing me? 

PETER Because | haven't shut up and I feel bad. 
LAURA 0h), no. 

PETER (/ea/) You put clear polish on your nails. 
Instinctively Laura curls her fingers under: 
PETER That looks pretty. 

LAURA Thank you. 

Just then a very ATTRACTIVE COUPLE joins them. 
PETER Hey, you guys— 

ATTRACTIVE MAN Peter, you were so great. 
Laura stands up. She looks at his friends. 


LAURA | gotta go. Bye. 


PETER Stay! Sure vou can't stay? 

LAURA Jou were great. Yeah. 

INT. LAURA AND FRANK’S APARTMENT — NIGHT 
Frank answers the door to find Amelia standing there. 
Frank’s stoned. 

FRANK | //. 


AMELIA Hi, Frank. Is she here? | Know vou guys screen 
vour calls but | thought Pd try— 


FRANK She's not here. | thought she was with you and, 
well, | heard vour message. 


AMELIA Will vou tell her | came by? 


FRANK Veal. Are vou okay? Do vou want to come in and 
talk or something? 


She thinks for a beat. They've never even been alone together: 
AMELIA | don't want to bug vou. 


FRANK \ou re not bugging me. I'm just trving to fold my 
laundry. 


Amelia enters the apartment and Frank goes to the dining 


room lable. where the laundry is piled up. Amelia is dis- 
tracted by a bunch of drawings on another table and goes 
lo them. They're elaborate sketches of some earrings and 
necklaces. Beautiful. Art Nouveau-shyle. 


AMELIA Wow. What are these? 
FRANK Just some stuff I've been working on. 
AMELIA (/ipressed) They re beautiful. 


Amelia looks at Frank. 


AMELIA Are vou stoned? 

FRANK Yeah. You want some? 

AMELIA |. Yeah... 

He hands her a pipe and lights it for ber as she takes a drag. 


FRANK [1's pretty strong. (Beal) | know vou think I’m some 
kind of hack or something. 


AMELIA No, | don't, | just never have seen your stuff be- 
fore—I mean—that vou liked, vou know. 





FRANK Yeah, well, I've been trving to work on it more but 
| don't know what to do. | just started getting back into it and 
they offered me this new line at work, designing a series of 
men’s leisure rings. 

AMELIA Yuck. What are those? 

FRANK [x cctly. 


Ihey start folding laundry. He holds up a tiny sock as if it 
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were a precious gem. 


FRANK Is that the teeniest, tiniest, most adorable thing 
you ve ever seen? 


Amelia takes the sock from Frank and demonstrates how 
it stretches. 


AMELIA She wears an eight. 

Frank’ infatuation is so obvious. They smile at each other 
EXT. STREET/EXT. HAIR SALON - DAY 

Amelia and Andrew wait on the street in front of the uni- 
sex hair salon. Andrew lifts his arm and smells his armpit. 
AMELIA What're you doing? 

ANDREW What’ 

AMELIA You smelled your armpit. 

ANDREW [1 comforts me. 

AMELIA What? 

ANDREW Try it. 

Amelia tries it. Andrew gestures down the street at his 
approaching PARENTS. 

ANDREW Stop. Hi, Ma! 


Andrew's parents, DANNY and SHIRLEY, approach. Shirley 
greels them as Danny lags behind looking in a window. 


SHIRLEY Hi, Andrew. Am | late? 
ANDREW \ia. this is Amelia. 


SHIRLEY Hi, Amelia. Andrew, honey, how do I look? I tried 
to pull myself together. (Speaking low) | have an interview 
across town. 


ANDREW What interview? 


SHIRLEY |'m going to take a job. Part-time maybe, if | can 
get day care. 


ANDREW Hi, Danny. 

DANNY Hi, Andrew! 

Danny gives Andrew a kiss and hugs Amelia. 
DANNY Pretty girl, have you missed your uncle? 


ANDREW Danny—this is my friend, Amelia, you don’t 
know her. 


DANNY (1 2:convinced) | don't know her? You're going to 
tell me I don’t know this girl? 


SHIRLEY Danny—Andrew’s gonna take you for that hair- 
cut we talked about. 


DANNY Okay. I’m ready. 


They walk to the door of the shop. 


INT. HAIR SALON - DAY 

Danny is getting his haircut. Andrew and Amelia are sit- 
ting and waiting - Andrew is obsessively flipping through 
one magazine after another, not looking at anyone. Danny 
keeps turning around to Amelia and talking to her, irritat- 
ing the BARBER. 


DANNY You know what | just thought of? It would be a 
great idea for the birthday party. We should have cold cuts. 
Corned beef. It’s been forever since | had a juicy corned 
beef. 


AMELIA That sounds delicious. That's a good idea. 


DANNY You know, when Andrew was a little boy he used to 
hate to get his hair cut. Didn't you? 


Andrew nods without looking up. 


DANNY But do you remember what we did after your hair- 
cut? I'd take you to the dump. It was your favorite place to go. 
We'd climb on top of the huge mountain of stuff—there were 
sea gulls flying all around. It stank! But once we found a bicy- 
cle there—remember that? 





Andrew still doesn't look up, he just nods. 


DANNY You know what I just thought of? 
AMELIA What? 


DANNY | think cold cuts at the party would be great. Good 
idea. It’s been ages since I've had a juicy corned beef. 


AMELIA Sounds delicious. It's a good idea. 


INT. BANK ATM - AFTERNOON 
Back in the city, Amelia and Andrew stand on a long line 
at the ATM. 


ANDREW | don't know what I'm gonna do. I have thirty- 
two dollars in my account. 


AMELIA | thought you were gonna move paintings for that 
rich guy. 


ANDREW | am, next week. What do you think, do you 
think | could borrow a couple of bucks? Just to get me 
through some bills? 


AMELIA Sure. How much? 
ANDREW Couple hundred. 


Amelia does a double take. 


EXT. STREET 
They exit the bank. 


AMELIA You know, your dad is not as bad as | pictured. 
ANDREW No, he’s great. It’s my mom who's pathetic. 
AMELIA Whi? She seemed nice. 


ANDREW You met her for five minutes and you think you 
know her better than | do? 


AMELIA Fuck you. 

ANDREW Puck you. 

AMELIA You were rude. 

ANDREW I's none of your business. 

AMELIA (Disgusted) You asked me to come with you! 


Amelia hands Andrew some cash. He apologizes with a look 
of gratitude. 


ANDREW Thanks. | can pay you back next week. 
AMELIA Good, I'l] need it. 

ANDREW Where are you going? 

AMELIA I'm going home. Where are you going? 


ANDREW |’ gonna go to the phone company to pay my 
bill. 


AMELIA Okay. See you later. 


She turns and walks in the other direction when some- 
thing suddenly occurs to her 


AMELIA Wait a minute, you're going to pay your phone 
bill? With the money I just gave you? 


ANDREW Seal. 
AMELIA Are you crazy? Give me back my money. 
ANDREW Why? You lent it to me— 


AMELIA Give it back to me, Andrew! You are so LOW! You 
think I'm gonna pay for you to have phone sex with that girl?! 


ANDREW They're going to cut off my service if | don't— 
AMELIA Give it back! Give it back! 
He slams the money in her palm and she walks away. He 


goes in the other direction, pissed. 


INT. CAR ON THE HIGHWAY - DAY 
Frank drives and Laura sits beside him. Amelia sits in the 
backseat. Joan Osborne plays on the tape deck. 


AMELIA | can't believe you could say that on my machine! 
What were you thinking? 


LAURA You didn't even like the guy, so I guess | was think- 
ing that he wouldn't be in your apartment! 


AMELIA | D0 like him and now he doesn't want to see me 
again. 


LAURA In sorry | hurt his feelings, | really am. But it didn’t 
really seem like he was right for you anyway. 


Laura and Frank stifle a chuckle. 
AMELIA Oh, well ow he isn't. 


Amelia looks out the window. Laura turns around and 
looks at her. feeling bad. 


LAURA 711) sorry. 
The music on the tape starts to grate on Frank. He starts 
fo eject il. 


FRANK [0 we really have to listen to this vagina music the 
whole way there? 


AMELIA & LAURA }{:s!! 

And Frank quickly removes his hand from the eject button. 
EXT. BACKYARD IN PENNSYLVANIA - DAY 

A clearing by a lake. Flowers, trees, a hammock. An idyl- 
lic setting. Laura, Frank and Amelia stand under a tree. 
FRANK \\ ow! This is beautiful! 

AMELIA This is where | thought you could do it, maybe. 


She points to a lovely spot under a weeping willow. Frank 
goes under it and holds bis hand out to Laura. She goes to 
him. 


FRANK Yes, definitely. This is perfect. | love these two trees. 
AMELIA Ist it beautiful? 

FRANK [1's beautiful. 

LAURA No. | think it has to be over here, you know. 

She guides him to where she means. 


LAURA | mean, if it’s over here everyone's gonna have a 
much better view, right? Looking out onto the lake? After the 
ceremony they're gonna feel like having a drink and we can 
set the drinks up right over there. Oh, and the path, they'll 
have a direct path right to the tent. And while they'll be in the 
tent, they can eat, drink, mingle. Whatever, Go home. Well, if 
they feel like going home, they'll be right by their cars. 


FRANK And what will they be feeling as they're driving 
home? 


Laura makes a face at him. 
AMELIA No, she’s right. 


Amelia walks over to Laura. Frank walks over to a yard 
chair and sits, unnoticed by them. 117 
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LAURA Ain | right? 


AMELIA | mean, we're having it here, why wouldn't we 
have it facing the lake. It’s beautiful here. The light on your 
face... We have to pick a spot. . . 


LAURA And what about the dress? 
AMELIA It's going to be unbelievable 
FRANK Ladies, excuse me? 

They turn to Frank. 

FRANK [0 | have a say in all this? 
AMELIA & LAURA (/re/eniding fo consider this) No. 





INT. SCREENED-IN PORCH - AFTERNOON 
Laura studies on a lounge chair and Amelia looks 
through a stack of old books on the floor. 


LAURA Jou going to the lake? 
AMELIA Yeah, arent you coming? 


LAURA | can't. I'm being evaluated on Monday. | have to 
be more prepared for my sessions. 


AMELIA Won't be the same without you. 
LAURA Thank vou. Have fun. 
EXT. LAKE - AFTERNOON 


Amelia and Frank sit in inner tubes on the peacetul lake, 
drinking beers. They're laughing in mid-conversation. 


FRANK Andrew's a crack-up. Didn't you guys go out for a 
while? 

AMELIA Yeah, like eight months ago. 

FRANK So, what happened? How come it didn't work out? 


Amelia thinks for a bit. kicking her feet in the water: 


AMELIA Wanna know what happened? I think | know what 
happened. It didn’t work out because | bought him this pair 
of black pants. 


FRANK What does that mean? 


AMELIA We were seeing each other for, like, a month. It 
was Christmastime and he didn't have any money—as 
usual—and he saw this pair of pants that he really want- 
ed—that he somehow thought would improve his life, | 
dunno. 


FRANK So what happened? 


AMELIA So he was hinting and hinting and I finally went 
out and bought him these pants. | hid them in a box under 
my bed and | was really nervous, ‘cuz I didn't know if he was 
going to get me anything and I didn’t know if our relationship 








was in the present-giving stage or not. But | figured, fuck it, 
vou know. It’s ce to be giving—it’s vice to give him some- 
thing, so I will. But we never made it to Christmas ‘cuz a week 
after | bought him these pants he started acting all panicky 
and distant and then he said he thought we should cool it. 


EXT. HOUSE - NIGHT 

Amelia is alone, barbecuing food for three on the grill. 
MUSIC plays from a BOOMBOXx. She feels for a mosqui- 
to buzzing around her head. 


INT. LAURA AND FRANK'S BEDROOM - NIGHT 
Amelia's music can be faintly heard in the bedroom. 
Laura is looking at the mole on Frank's chest. 


FRANK What? What's the matter? 
LAURA Hive vou gotten that checked? Did you see a doctor? 


FRANK No. | forgot. 


LAURA How could you forget?! It could be cancerous or 
something. 


FRANK | forgot, okay? I'll see somebody next week. 


LAURA No, vou won't. You always say you're gonna do 
things and then you never do. 


FRANK Laura, | don't always say anything. Who do you 
think you are? You think | have no feelings. 

LAURA | know vou have feelings. | just don’t want you to 
die from a birthmark! 


FRANK Yeah, well, it’s vz birthmark. All right? It’s my 
body. You know, this isn’t even about the birthmark, is it? 


He sits on the edge of the bed. Laura strokes his back. 
LAURA It is. That's all it's about. 

FRANK Jou sure? 

She kisses his shoulders and pulls him back into bed. 
LAURA | 'in sorry. 


He turns around and holds her. They kiss and then lie 
down, beginning to make love. She kisses his chest but cant 
stop staring at the mole. She closes her eyes and when she 
opens them, the mole is now the size of a fist. She shrieks. 


FRANK What!? What is it?! Jesus Christ! 


Frank leaps out of bed. She looks at him, and the now- 
finy mole. 


LAURA Nothing. God. Nothing... 


FRANK You know, you have me walking on eggshells. | 
can't even kiss you without thinking I'm doing something 
wrong and then you scream like that—is that what you 





mean by spicing up our sex life? 

LAURA | didin’t scream. 

FRANK Yes, you did scream. 

LAURA Oki, | screamed, but it wasn't in disgust. C'mon, 


come back, honey. 


EXT. HOUSE - CONTINUED 

Frank walks past Amelia at the barbecue with a small 
suitcase. 

AMELIA Frank? 

He keeps walking toward the road 

INT. LAURA'S BEDROOM - NIGHT 

Amelia walks slowly into the room to find Laura sitting up 
in bed, crying. 

AMELIA What happened? 

LAURA Ile's moving out. He's going to stay at a friend's. 
AMELIA What friend? 


LAURA Fuck if | know. He has no friends! | can’t believe 
this is happening. 


AMELIA Is it because of that patient you're attracted to? 
LAURA No. I'm just a total fucking mess . . . 
Amelia sits down and Laura leans back. 


AMELIA Where were you the other night? When I came by, 
Frank thought you were with me. 


Laura turns to her. hoping she can confide in her. 


LAURA No, | was with a guy. You know him. He’s the 
guy—the waiter-—tfrom the restaurant, from that place. 





AMELIA (4ppalled) You were with the waiter who flirts 
with you? 

LAURA It's not like that. He was nice and he was funny and 
he was an actor. He was a bad actor—not that | really know 
about that kind of thing—but he seemed like a really bad 
actor to me. 


AMELIA Are you serious? 
LAURA | really don't need you judging me. (She gets up 
Jrom the bed) 


INT. BATHROOM 
Laura starts brushing her teeth and Amelia enters. 


LAURA | knew you wouldn't understand. You think getting 
married is the be-all and end-all to life and it’s not. 


AMELIA | don't understand, Laura. You have a great guy at 
home mooning over your fucking socks and you're out sleep- 
ing with some stupid actor? 


LAURA Whio said | was sleeping with anybody!? I went to a 
play! Forget it, okay. Just forget I ever said anything, Okay. 
Forget it. B-Bye. 

The PHONE RINGS. Amelia stares at Laura, who turns 
away. Amelia leaves the room to answer it. 


INT. KITCHEN - NIGHT 

Amelia picks up the phone on the kitchen wall. 

AMELIA Hello”... hello”... 

OBSCENE CALLER (1:0.) How ya doin’, baby? You 


wanna get fucked, don't va? 
AMELIA Hello? 
OBSCENE CALLER (1/0). Bend over. I'm coming over 


there. | know you're hot. Ohhh, you're sooo hot. 

She listens and then abruptly hangs up, shaken. 

INT. LAURA'S BEDROOM - CONTINUED 

Amelia comes into Laura's room, but she's trying to go to 
sleep. 

AMELIA Laura. | just got an obscene phone call. 
LAURA So hang up. 

AMELIA | (id. |’ creeped. 

Laura rolls over. The phone rings again and Amelia looks 


panicked. 


INT. KITCHEN - NIGHT 

It’s still ringing as Amelia enters the room and picks it up. 
AMELIA What, perver??. .. Are you there? . . . 
OBSCENE CALLER (1:0. ) Oh, take off your clothes. | 


want you— 
AMELIA \Vhio is this? . .. 
OBSCENE CALLER (1:0.) Ohi God, | know you want 


it—I'm coming—I'm coming— 


As she listens, her face becomes distorted with disgust. She 
slams down the receiver. She looks around the dark room 
and the rustling trees out the window, scared. She picks up 
the phone and dials. 


ANDREW (1.0) Hello? 
AMELIA Andrew, it’s me... 
ANDREW (1/0) Are you back? 
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AMELIA No, I'm in the country. Listen, I'm really scared. | 


just got two obscene phone calls. 

ANDREW (1.(0.) So’ 

AMELIA | didn’t think they had them in the country. 
ANDREW (1:0) Of course they do! 

AMELIA Whiat if he comes here? 

ANDREW /1/0.) Ah, c'mon, he’s not gonna do that. 
AMELIA Listen, it’s only an hour on the train, please. 
INT. KITCHEN — LATER THAT NIGHT 

Andrew and Amelia come in the kitchen. Andrew's car- 
rying an overnight bag. 

ANDREW Well, | hope he calls back. 

AMELIA | don't. 


ANDREW Jhiat’s what | came for. | hate those sickos! 
They're the lowliest, slimiest— (He finds the cookie jar) 
Hello, cookies! | mean, it’s one thing to be sexually deviant, 
but to hide behind the phone like that . .. 





Just then the phone rings. They stare at one another: 
Andrew pulls off his backpack. 


ANDREW Hold that. 


Andrew picks up the receiver slowly. 


AMELIA Okay, sound mean. 
ANDREW (1 /c:72/))) Hello? 

He looks at Amelia. 
ANDREW [le hung up. 
AMELIA Good. 

ANDREW Let's ‘star 69° him! 
AMELIA Vel)! 


Andrew turns and looks at the telephone. 


ANDREW 0h), boy! You got a rotary phone! 


EXT. BACKYARD IN THE HAMMOCK - MIDDLE OF THE 
NIGHT 

Amelia and Andrew lie feet-to-feet in the big hammock, 
sharing a bottle of wine. They try to keep their voices 
down but mostly forget to. 


ANDREW Okay. First of all, vou licked my goddamn ears 
too much. 


AMELIA Oh shit, | thought vou liked that! 
ANDREW Nope. It was wet, it was nasty, and it wasn’t 


Andrew 


sexy at all and I didn’t like it. 
AMELIA Oh God, how humiliating. 
ANDREW See? | told you. 


AMELIA You want to know what you did that drove me 
crazy? 


ANDREW In a good way? 


AMELIA Yeah, you wish. You used to stick your finger in 
my belly button. Why would you do that, man? God, it was so 
annoying. It even hurt. 


ANDREW | never did that. 

AMELIA \es, you did. 

ANDREW You're thinking of somebody else. 
AMELIA (Realizing her mistake) \'m sorry. | am. 
They laugh loudly. Andrew “shushes” ber. 
AMELIA This is my house. 

ANDREW ()00!—vour house. 

ANDREW Okay, tell me something you liked. 
AMELIA That's more embarrassing. 

ANDREW Exactly. 


AMELIA Okay, | liked the way that you kissed like me. 
You kissed good. 


ANDREW | dic’ 

AMELIA Yeah. Don’t you think we kissed good? 
ANDREW Yea. 

AMELIA Let's go swimming! 


Amelia sits up, more drunk than she imagined. She falls 


oul of the hammock, and Andrew falls on top of ber. 


INT. LAURA'S ROOM - NIGHT 
Laura is sitting at the window, watching them have fun 
outside. 


EXT. LAKE - NIGHT 
Amelia jumps into the lake in her underwear. 


AMELIA I's cold! It feels great! 


also in his underwear—walks in. 





AMELIA |.ook at the moon! 
They howl like wolves. 


AMELIA So many stars. We don’t have any stars in New 
York. We should be able to see stars sometimes. 











ANDREW Seah. 


After a moment, their eves meet—and a tenderness is 
exchanged. He inches a bit closer, as if he might kiss her— 
and she might want him to—but then they both look 
away, self-conscious. 

AMELIA (Heat) So, did your phone ever get cut off? 


ANDREW (Ey barrassed) No, | got that paid. 





INT. CAR - MORNING 

Amelia is driving, pulling off her sweater. Andrew sits 
beside her, clumsily holding the wheel for her. They look 
completely hung over. Laura's in the back. No one's talking. 


EXT. STREET - DAY 

Amelia is headed for home with groceries when she sees 
a crowd gathered in front of her apartment building. She 
slows down. 


AMELIA What's going on? 


She tries to poke through the crowd but doesnt see what 
everyones looking at. 

AMELIA What happened? 

Amelia finally gets to what everyone is looking at. It’s Big 
Jeans, lying on the sidewalk. Shes dead. Amelia falls to 
her knees, the groceries go everywhere. 

AMELIA Oh my God! Big Jeans? Big Jeans? Oh my God! 

A KIND WOMAN puts a hand on her shoulder and Amelia, 
without even knowing who she is, falls into her arms, sob- 
bing. 

KIND WOMAN It's all right. He fell out of the window. 


Somebody call 911, please. He fell out of the window and it’s 
over, 


INT. AMELIA’'S APARTMENT - LATE AFTERNOON 

The body of Big Jeans lays in a cardboard box. Amelia is 
on the phone. The KIND WOMAN and ANOTHER FEMALE 
NEIGHBOR sit on the couch and chat with each other. 


KIND WOMAN 10 be honest, Felice was my best friend, 
I'm not kidding, for eighteen years. 


BETSY ‘hey listen, they're sweet. Little angels. Never let you 
down. Always there for you, never asking for anything for 
themselves. 


KIND WOMAN | didn't even think of her as a dog. She 
was like a person to me. 


Amelia tries to concentrate on the phone and we HEAR 
Laura and Franks machine. Amelia hangs up. 


AMELIA | never should have let her go on the windowsill. 


BETSY (4ppalled) You let her go on the windowsill? 
AMELIA She liked it. 
KIND WOMAN ()f course she did, but | don’t want you to 


worry because we're not going to leave until you feel better. 


AMELIA That's okay. Really. | don’t think I'm gonna be 
feeling better for quite some time. 


BETSY We won't budge. 
KIND WOMAN | in free for the rest of the afternoon, so... 


Amelia stares at them. 


AMELIA Actually, you know, I'm feeling better. Isn't that odd? 


INT. LAURA'S OFFICE - MORNING 
Laura's seated in her client's chair studying a book when 
Amelia comes in. 


AMELIA I1i. 

She jumps out of the seat and back into her own. 
LAURA Hi. Sorry | haven't called you back . . . 
AMELIA Can | talk to you? 

LAURA Yeah, of course you can, sit down. Is that my shirt? 
AMELIA Oh yeah, here. 


Amelia sits in the client’ chair, Laura unfolds the wrinkled 
shirt. 


LAURA (//al/-joking) \s this the way you return something 
you borrowed? Do you do this on purpose to make me mad or 
something? Dry-clean it! 

She gives the shirt to Amelia. 

AMELIA I'm sorry. Laura, Big Jeans is dead. She jumped 
out the window. 


LAURA What? God, why didn’t you call me? 


AMELIA | did. | didn’t want to leave it on your machine. | 
mean, it’s all my fault, you know, I let her go out on the win- 
dowsill and the chemo radiation must've made her weak. | 
mean, you were right, | shouldn't have put her through that. 


LAURA Don't be crazy. She fell. Besides, you said she was 
doing better, 


AMELIA She wasn't. You don’t know. You hardly ever saw 
her. 


Laura gels up, frustrated. 

LAURA | hive a life, Amelia. 

AMELIA | know you have a life. 

LAURA What was | supposed to do, just not move out so | 
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could live with vou and our cat for the rest of our lives? 
Things change. 


AMELIA | had her cremated. 


INT. WESTSIDER OFFICE - DAY 
Amelia enters to find Andrew waiting for her. 


AMELIA | hive a lot of work to do. 


ANDREW | know. Hey, I’m so sorry about Big Jeans. | really 
am. 


AMELIA Thanks. 

ANDREW | have a problem. | need your help. The gir! 
from California—she’s here. 

AMELIA So? So what? What am | gonna do? 


ANDREW Actually, I've worked it out. See, I’m supposed to 
meet her downstairs for lunch in 15 minutes. You come down 
with me and I'll introduce you as my girlfriend—vyou know, 
like we got back together or something, the actual details of 
that aren't as important— 


AMELIA Andrew, there's no way I’m going to do that to that 
girl. Why don’t you tell her the truth. 


ANDREW | can't! | can't! She wants to s/ay with me! She 
thinks we're going to have a relationship or something. 


AMELIA Gee, wonder why she thought that. 
ANDREW Look, are you going to help me or not? 
AMELIA Not. |'m staving right here. 


ANDREW Please, please come on, it’s not that big a deal. 
She's nice. | don’t wanna hurt her feelings. 


AMELIA You should have thought of that before, Andrew . . . 
Good luck! 


EXT. WESTSIDER OFFICE BUILDING - 15 MINUTES LATER 
Amelia is hiding behind the entrance, watching Andrew 
waiting on the corner. She sees a redheaded woman, 
VIRGINIA, in a short skirt, come up to him and kiss him. 
She speaks to him with animation and excitement as they 
walk down the street together. Amelia watches, intrigued, 
sad. Virginia tries to hold Andrew's hand but he pretends 
not to notice. 


INT. LAURA'S OFFICE — LATER 
Laura sits opposite her patient Bruce. 


BRUCE | want to talk to vou about something. | really feel 
bad about this. | never really saw any devils. I'm sorry. You 
can fire me if vou want to. 


LAURA Why did vou tell me you saw devils if vou didn't? 


BRUCE Because my problems are stupid and | know | gotta 
be really crazy if | want to come see vou for free. So | made 
up the stuff about the devil. | figured that's what a real wacko 
would say, right? 


INT. FANCY RESTAURANT - DAY 

Laura is nervously walking through the loud lunch crowd. 
She spots Frank and goes to his table. 

LAURA |/i. 

FRANK ii. 

Laura sits down and looks tenderly at Frank. 

LAURA his is crazy. 

FRANK exh. 

LAURA | iniss you. 

FRANK | miss vou, too. | got something for you. 
LAURA (Sviprised) You do? Now? Oh, Frank, | don’t de- 


serve a present. 
FRANK No, no, vou deserve it. It's kinda personal. | think 
vou ll like it. Open it up. 


He hands her a small box and she opens it. Seeing noth- 
ing, she lifts the colton and sees a brown spot. She doesnt 
understand. She carefully lifts the spot out of the box. 


LAURA Whiat is this? (Her mouth drops) \s this vour mole? 
This is vour mole! You gave me your fucking mole! 


Ihe PEOPLE all around them cant help but hear. They 
look like they might throw up. 


FRANK | hid it removed and biopsied. I'm fine. Are you 
relieved? 


LAURA So vou gave it to me in a box? 


FRANK Yeah, it’s great, isn't it? Its funny. | thought you'd 
like it. It’s a joke. 


LAURA No), it’s not a joke. it's the most passive-aggressive 
thing vou've ever done. 


FRANK 0h, cmon, vou don’t think that’s funny? 
LAURA No. | don't think it’s funny, Frank, | think it’s dis- 


gusting. (Beal) | thought we were here to try and talk. 

FRANK (Okay. fine, give me back my mole. 

LAURA 0h. now vou want it back? 

FRANK Yeah, | want it back. 

LAURA Jou want vour mole back? - 
FRANK Yes. Give me back my mole! 

LAURA ()):uly! 123 
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She shoves it back at him and stalks away from the table. 


INT. VIDEO STORE - DAY 
Amelia is standing at the counter with two tapes as Bill 
faces her. 


AMELIA So, how are you? 
BILL I'm good, I’m real good. 


They don't know what to say. 


AMELIA Bill, | feel really bad about what happened. | liked 
you. | wanted to see you again. 


BILL Well, it worked out for the best. | got back together with 
my old girlfriend. 


AMELIA (Se7i-shocked) Oh? That's good. 


BILL Yeah. We're going to watch Dwarf Bowling tonight. Her 
father got us tickets. 


AMELIA Dwarves bowling? 


BILL No—people bow! with dwarves. Like they hold them 
and use them as bowling balls. It’s great. 


AMELIA That's sick. 


BILL No—the dwarves like it—I've seen it before. My girl- 
friend's really into it. 


Amelia nods, stunned. 


BILL You're checking these out? 
AMELIA ((C07:/ident) Yeah. 


Bill looks at the porno video titles, then back at Amelia. 


EXT. AMELIA’S APARTMENT BUILDING - AFTERNOON 
Andrew sits in front of her building as Amelia approaches. 


AMELIA Hi! You're early. Here, | got you something. 


Andrew takes the bag and pulls out the two porno movies. 


AMELIA You wouldn't believe the humiliation I had to 
withstand to rent them. I got them from Bill. 


ANDREW You saw Bill? 


Andrew examines the movies. 


ANDREW | ve seen these. 

AMELIA Fuck you. 

ANDREW |'|/ see ‘em again. They're good. 
They go inside the building. 


INT. AMELIA’'S APARTMENT - AFTERNOON 
Andrew and Amelia prepare dinner together in her kitchen. 


AMELIA So tell me what happened with Virginia. 


ANDREW It was awful. | didn’t even remember what she 
really looked like. Not like she was ugly or anything, just not 
like | was picturing. 

AMELIA What were you picturing? 

ANDREW Nothing, nobody. | told her the truth, though. | 
told her that an “in person” relationship was more than | 


can handle right now, which isn’t really the truth, but she 
bought it. 


AMELIA She must have been pissed. 
ANDREW As she was leaving | said “I'll call you!” 
AMELIA 0h my God. 


ANDREW | am such an asshole. I'm gonna write her a 
letter. | feel really bad. (Beat) Hey . . . 


He looks at her and suddenly cant do this anymore. He 
has to kiss her. She can sense it, and can't deny that she 


feels the same way. They kiss, and after a few passionate 


moments, Amelia pulls away. 
AMELIA Andrew, | still have the black pants. 
ANDREW What black pants? 


She tries to read his face and it doesnt look like he’s putting 
her on. 


AMELIA The black pants. The black pants I bought you 
that made you panic and break up with me. 


ANDREW What are you talking about? 


INT. AMELIA’S - NIGHT 

Andrew is facing Amelia, wearing the Black Pants. 
They're leather. She is lying in bed, rumpled and un- 
dressed, laughing. The pants are way too small. He can't 
button the top three buttons. 


ANDREW (Genuinely upset) | asked for these? They don't 
fit! I'm getting fat. When did you buy these? If they fit back 
then they should fit now. 


He puts bis hands on his hips and talks with a Spanish 
accent. 


ANDREW You like? Very very macho, no? 

He flexes and falls over. Amelia laughs hysterically. 

INT. AMELIA’S APARTMENT — DAY 

Amelia enjoys a big breakfast. There is a knock at the 


door. As Amelia goes to answer it, we hear Laura whim- 
per from outside. 


LAURA lielp. 
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Amelia opens the door and finds Laura standing there in 
a big, ugly, teased hairdo with a ton of make-up on. 
Amelia's mouth drops. 


AMELIA Oh my God. What happened? 


LAURA She just kept spraving and curling and spraying 
and curling and spraying and curling. . . 


AMELIA And your make-up. 

LAURA | know, | look like a drag queen! 
INT. KITCHEN —- MOMENTS LATER 

Amelia shoves Laura's head under the faucet. 
AMELIA Did vou really pay for this thing? 


LAURA (1 vider faucet) No, you only pay if they do it at your 
wedding. 


AMELIA What did you tell them you wanted to look like? 
LAURA Like Baby Jane, what do vou think | told ‘em? 
INT. AMELIA’S APARTMENT - EVENING 

Laura sits in a chair as Amelia roughly combs out her wet 
hair. She winces in pain. 

AMELIA So, | guess you guys made up. 

LAURA | tried. But he gave me his mole. In a box. 


AMELIA Well, clearly you're just not going to get married, 
then. 


LAURA Won't vou be thrilled. 

AMELIA What? You think I don't want you to get married? 
Laura tries lo ignore the question. 

AMELIA You know what? Brush your hair yourself. 

She goes into the kitchen and starts cleaning tt up. 
LAURA Whit just happened? 

AMELIA | don't want to talk about it. 

LAURA Well, | do. What's your problem? 


AMELIA My problem? My problem, Laura, is that you're 
different. Okay? 
LAURA How? 


AMELIA We used to talk about things. You used to need 
me, for Christ’s sake. When something happens to me, good 
or bad, | tell you. When something good or bad happens to 
vou, you tell Frank. It feels untair. 


LAURA Amelia. | need you. 
AMELIA Not in the same way. 


LAURA (ea!) You're right. You're right. Okay? I don’t need 
to call vou ten times a day like | used to. And I don’t tell you 
every single thing that happens to me because | do have 
Frank. But does that make me a bad friend because | don't 
need you when you want me to need you? 


AMELIA Pine. 


Amelia leaves the kitchen area and goes into the dining 


roOM, 


LAURA You know, if | do call you, it’s not enough. And if | 
do see you, it’s still not enough. Nothing is ever enough for 
vou. It’s like when Frank and | got engaged you decided that 
I don’t care about you anymore and it’s just not true. 


AMELIA | didn’t decide anything. 
LAURA Then what did | do wrong? 


AMELIA | know you're busy and | know you're having 
problems with Frank—I do, | know that—but you're so 
wrapped up with what's happening to you, you don’t even 
know what I'm going through. Stop for a second, and think 
of what it’s like for me! That's all | want. 


Laura joins Amelia in the dining room. She’ softened a bit. 
LAURA Whit is it like for you? 


AMELIA (Close fo fears) Hard. Sad. | miss you. What's it 
like for vou? 


LAURA /(/iea/) It’s lonely. 

AMELIA | in sorry. 

LAURA 11) sorry, too. 

AMELIA | love you. 

LAURA Ohi God, | love you. 

They hug warmly. After a beat, Amelia looks at her. 
AMELIA | slept with Andrew. 

LAURA You did what?! 

AMELIA [1 was fun. 

INT. APARTMENT HALLWAY —- NIGHT 

Laura stands at the door to an apartment, nervous. The 


sound of a sports game from the TV comes through. She 
knocks a couple of times. 


RICK, 35, comes to the door in sweatpants and no shirt. 
On his belly, someone has drawn a face, and his belly 
button is the nose. 


RICK Hey 
LAURA Hi, Rick. Is Frank here? 


Rick opens the door wider and Laura sees Frank sitting 


how's it hanging? 











in front of the TV. He looks up at her and his miserably 
depressed face shows some happiness, some relief. 


INT. ELEVATOR - NIGHT 

Laura and Frank ride down. Both don't know where to 
look, what to say. After a beat, Laura leans on Frank, 
then it becomes a push. Frank pushes her back, and 
soon they're bracing against the walls of the elevator and 


laughing. 


EXT. PARK IN QUEENS - DAY 

A birthday party for Andrew's dad is taking place. About 
TEN PEOPLE have gathered around the decorated picnic 
table and they're singing “Happy Birthday” to Danny, 
who is smiling at a big cake. People’s faces show smiles 
but they betray the overall sadness at the party. Shirley 
looks torn in half. Danny blows the candles out. 

AUNT What did you wish for? 


When he speaks this time he sounds like the 60-year-old 
man he really is. 


DANNY | wished for a few more healthy years. 

Everyone is moved. We see Amelia standing beside Andrew. 
EXT. PARK - LATER 

Danny sits at the table alone, watching kids play, people 
chatting with each other. Andrew and Amelia eat cake on 
a blanket a few yards away. 

ANDREW You know, | might get it. It's hereditary. 
AMELIA | guess you might. 

She looks at him and sees he looks terrified. 

ANDREW I've sworn off porno and I’m going crazy. 
AMELIA So watch some. 

ANDREW No. | don’t want to. (Beat) I'll be right back. 


Andrew puts down his cake and walks over to bis dad. 
Amelia is surprised. 


ANDREW (Si/tig) How are you? You having fun? 


DANNY | can't remember who I'm talking to in the mid- 
dle of my sentence. I can’t remember people in my own 
family. 


ANDREW 10 you remember me? 
DANNY You re my son. 
ANDREW J\eah. |'m your son. 


And then Amelia cant believe what she sees: Danny takes 
a quick sniff under his arms. 


ANDREW (Ge/ting up) Want a drink or something? | think 
I'm gonna get one— 


DANNY No, no thanks . . . It's nice, everyone came to my 
party. 


Andrew sits back down and puts bis arm around his dad. 


ANDREW Look at Aunt Cynthia's dress. What do you think 
she was thinking? 


DANNY [1 looks like the same dress she wore to your 
mother’s college graduation forty years ago. (Laughing) 
That \ remember. 


ANDREW (Laughing) \s it? Really? That's an old dress! | 
like the flowers, the flowers are especially nice. 


Amelia watches, moved. 


INT. AMELIA’S APARTMENT - AFTERNOON 

Amelia comes into her place, puts down her purse and 
walks to the kitchen. She opens the fridge, doesn't see 
anything she wants and then opens the cupboard. She's 
stopped cold by the sight of Big Jean's cat food cans, 
neatly stacked on the shelf. 


Amelia looks at them and then turns away. After a beat, 
she faces them, and starts taking them out of the cupboard. 


EXT. LAKE - SUNSET 

Laura floats effortlessly in the glistening lake. Her body 
sways slowly as she enjoys all of the sensations. WE SEE 
that Amelia is holding her up, her hands under Laura's 
body, allowing it to float. Both are in bathing suits, and 
both look up at the dreamy sky and beautiful surroundings. 


LAURA Sixteen more hours. 

They're silent for a long while. 

LAURA Do you want a turn? 

AMELIA No, this is nice. 

And she sways Laura in a slow, luxurious circle. 

INT. COUNTRY HOUSE BEDROOM - NEXT MORNING 
Amelia, all dressed up, is concentrating on putting some 
finishing touches of make-up on Laura, the bride. Laura 
wears a wedding gown and daisies in her hair. She looks 


beautiful and tense. Laura does a shot of Scotch and 
hands the glass to Amelia. 


AMELIA (Laughing) Oh my God! 
COCKTAIL music can be heard from outside. 
LAURA Is Andrew here? 


AMELIA Yes. You should see him. He's wearing a suit. I think 
he wore it at his bar mitzvah. 
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LAURA What's gonna happen with you guys? 
AMELIA | don't know. I'm not sure | want it to go anywhere. 


It's Andrew. 

LAURA Jou were obsessed with Andrew. 

AMELIA | was. 

LAURA Did you see Frank? Is he alone? 

AMELIA No. He had some really weird guy with him. 
LAURA (elieved) Oh, Rick. Good. 

Ihey go to the mirror and look at themselves. Amelia gasps. 
AMELIA You don’t look fine. 

LAURA (Panicked) | don't? 

AMELIA \No. You look beautiful. 

Ihey admire each other. 

AMELIA Are you ready? 

Laura turns to Amelia. 

LAURA | in wearing a shower curtain. 

AMELIA | won't tel! anyone. 


INT. HOUSE/TOP OF THE STAIRS —- DAY 
And Amelia and Laura walk hand in hand down the stairs. 


THE END 
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Nicole Holofcener was born and raised in New York City. 
While attending Columbia University’s film school, she 
wrote and directed the short comedy It’s Richard | Love, 
which played at a number of film festivals and aired on 
public television's American Playhouse. In the ensuing 
years, she wrote for Showtime’s “Ready or Not” and 
directed two shorts for the HA! channel, one of which 
was nominated for an ACE award. Holofcener’s short film 
Angry was selected for the 1992 Sundance Film Festival. 
Walking and Talking was in the dramatic competition at 
this year's festival, where it had its world premiere. 

Holofcener is currently rewriting her script, My 
Romantic Getaway, for Zenith Productions. She lives in 
New York City with her husband. 

The version of Walking and Talking published here is 
the shooting script, revised by Holofcener to reflect the 
final film. The original script was 84 pages long. 


Was Walking and Talking your first feature film script? 


No. It’s maybe my seventh or eighth. | wrote my first after | 
graduated from college. Then | wrote a few in film school; the 
first couple I didn’t really show to anyone but a few friends and 
my mother. The better I got, the more I'd show them around. 


How and when did you come up with the idea of writing a 


film about a long-standing friendship being threatened by a 


love relationship? 


| guess it was after | had gotten some perspective on the time in 
my life when my closest friend had gotten married. It was a hor- 
rible year—a lot of fighting and all that—and | was really 
childish, and freaked out that she had found the love of her life 
before I had. She called me less, needed me less. She'd come 
over to visit me and then call him every 10 seconds—lI didn't 
adjust well to it. In retrospect, it seemed funny, and like a good 
dramatic premise. It was a big experience in my life, and I usual- 
ly write about personal things, so this one just came very easily. 
At least the first draft did. 


You said recently that when you wrote that first draft you 
were single, but as you worked on subsequent drafts you 
became involved with someone—whom you eventually 
married—and this contributed to your successively more 
sympathetic portrayal of the character of Laura. 








Yeah. /laughs] | realized, “Oh! Now | know what it’s like to be 
really in love and act like an idiot and ignore all your friends. 
Everyone should be entitled to this bad behavior once in a 
while.” 


All of your male characters are sympathetically rendered: 


was that a conscious choice on your part? It seems like films 
of this sort written by women—Something to Talk About, 
Postcards from the Edge, Waiting to Exhale—/end to go harder, 
often justifiably, on the guys. 


It was and it wasn't. With each draft, every character became 
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dimensional—especially Andrew. People would read the script 
and say, “This guy is just too fucked up for anyone to be in love 
with, let alone to have sex with.” People thought he must be a 
gay guy acting like a straight guy because he was obsessed with 
his weight, which was more in the script than in the movie—as 
if a straight guy couldn't be obsessed with his weight. And people 
would say he was just too rotten a guy. But | never saw him as 
that—he’s actually based on someone who's close to me, and 
who's a wonderful person, even though I'm sure he could hurt 
people and had been a mess at certain times in his life. So with 
each draft | wanted people to like the men more. There was also 
a tendency for Frank to seem passive, and | didn’t want him to 
be too wimpy, so those kinds of things | had to be conscious 
about. Bill was always Bill, though. 





Where did you come up with him? Hes a wonderful character 


Thanks. A mixture of experiences led me to create the need for 
this character and for what he does to Amelia—and what she 
learns from it. | don’t know where I got his personality from. A 
guy at my video store used to ask me out, which was terrible. | 
mean, you're in a video store on Friday night at 8:30, and he’s 
asking you out because he knows you haven't got a life. You 

an't say, “Oh, I can’t, I'm really busy” —which is what Amelia 
says as she’s holding a video in her hand. And it was frustrating, 
because | wanted to go to the video store—when I was single, it 
was like a second home to me—but | didn’t want to be assault- 
ed by this guy. But as for Bill’s involvement with horror movies 
and all of that stuff, I just made it up. And Kevin Corrigan 
embodied it 200 percent. 


It seems like most of these characters have fairly sketchy 
backgrounds, particularly regarding their respective work 
situation. Although there are scenes with Amelia in her office. 
Laura is the only person we see actually “working.” Also, most 
of the other characters—Frank, Peter, Bill and Andrew—are 
doing stuff they dislike basically to just pay the bills. 


| don’t think the job situations of the characters are that impor- 
tant to the story. | mean, if you've got 10 minutes to tell some- 
one about yourself, you can’t tell them everything: you only pick 
what the focus is of that particular moment. And when I think 
back on that period in my life, | don’t remember what script | 
was writing, or whether | had any money or a good job, | just 
remember thinking, “Madeleine's getting married!” I did want 
to make the characters seem real, though: actually, there are 
more scenes with Laura and her job in the shooting script that 
were shot but which were ultimately cut out. They were about 
her struggle to be a good therapist—she wanted to get the 
approval of her supervisor in a couple of scenes—but it just 
took away from the main story too much. There was more about 
Amelia’s job, too, in the script. It just wasn't what it was about. 


When I saw the film 1 got the impression that a real effort had 
been made to use realistic dwelling spaces, as opposed to the 


huge, expansive lofts that characters usually inhabit if 


they're in a movie that takes place in New York. 


Really? Good. | really wanted that, because I hate going to see 
those kinds of movies. | wanted to actually shoot in studio apart- 
ments, but you can’t shoot in a studio because there's no place 
to put the equipment. So I'd block off walls. | remember at one 
screening, at the question-and-answer session afterwards, some- 
body said, “None of these apartments looks like a real New York 
apartment.” And I said, “But that’s exactly what they are!” With 
some of them we didn’t even move the furniture around. For 
instance, Andrew's apartment was the place of this guy who lived 
in the East Village—we didn’t touch anything, we just shot it as is. 


Several of the characters are either in therapy or attending a 
support group. My sense is you have ambivalent feelings— 
coming particularly to the fore with Andrew—about the 
efficacy of such things. 


| just think it’s funny that nowadays there's a support meeting 
for everything. And with Andrew, yeah, he does go to his Coping 
with Alzheimer’s meetings more than he goes to visit his dad— 
that’s just on the nose. In terms of therapy, I guess | have mixed 
feelings. Amelia has this therapist, but does he really help her? 
| don’t know. She’s growing, but maybe that’s just the natural 
order of things. And then there’s Laura, who's a mess herself, 
who's trying to help people as a therapist. Therapists are people, 
with their own huge problems, and while they can certainly be a 
help, they can also be a crutch, especially for someone like 
Andrew. 


Your dialogue really rings true—do you depend solely on 


your imagination while writing lines or do you have a mem- 


ory bank of things people have said to draw from? 


Sometimes | do. | don’t walk around with a pad constantly 
scribbling things down, but sometimes I'll remember a particular 
line somebody's said. Usually I'll remember it without knowing 
I've remembered it—I'm sitting down to write, and all of a sud- 
den lll think: “Oh, God, remember when that person said this 
about that. . .”; that’s when it comes back to me. 


How do you go about writing comedy? Do you know when a 
line or a scene is working, timing-wise, or do you read it to 
other people to get their reaction? Your short film, Angry, was 
very funny as well— 


It wasn't supposed to be . . . 
Really? 


I'm kidding. //aughs/ | don't really think of them as jokes, so 
I'm never quite sure whether other people are going to think 
certain lines are funny. Sometimes | write them without know- 
ing they're funny until a reading of the script, when some actor 

ads a line and it’s a crack-up—it surprises me. Usually I don’t 
run around thinking I’m writing really funny things. 


Do you write with any kind of an outline, or do you just let 
it flow? 


I'm sort of in between, but I'm more on the “let it flow” side. | 
start with characters, and | take notes on each of them: funny 











things they'd say or do, what they wear, bad things that hap- 
pened to them in their past, who they're based on, who they look 
like, or what actor I would want to play them. That's really fun; 
that’s the inspiring part of the process. And then it starts to get 
more burdensome. | start to create plots based on characters 
interacting with each other, and I'll make some kind of outline 
that almost always disintegrates in the middle of the second act, 
because by then I'm so bored with plotting | just want to start 
writing. So I'll just wing it and hope it doesn’t turn out too 
badly. At least it will get me to write. Sometimes if I'm bored, or 
I'm too bogged down by the plot, | won't be able to write it; | feel 
intimidated by the structure, as opposed to inspired by the char- 
acters. So I'll go with the inspiration. I can generally write a first 
draft this way: just figuring out “What would they do next?” And 
usually it’s completely different from even the very beginning of 
the outline. So-and-so talks so differently than I thought they 
would that they're not the person | thought they were. They start 
to come alive. The script inevitably ends up being about some- 
thing I didn’t think it was about: you know, I think it’s about 
Betty buying a red dress, but if Betty’s boyfriend commits suicide 
in the second act and | hadn't planned on that, the red dress 
isn't important anymore. Strange example | used . . . 


Although there is a very strong narrative spine running 
throughout Walking and Talking, if is composed almost 
entirely of short, “vignette-ish” scenes, which give it a casual. 
comfortable pace and feel. Is that the way you like to write 
generally, or did you just feel it would be suitable for this 
particular subject? 





| would say that in general | write that way—it just comes 
naturally to me. I don’t like to be heavy-handed. You know, | 
went to film school and they beat it into you not to have eight- 
page scenes with people talking. Which can work—you go to 
the movies and there are plenty of them—but I was always 
afraid of them. I would love to write longer scenes. In other 
scripts, I've written at a different pace, but the short scenes seem 
to come naturally to me. 


A lot of the humor in the film comes from the liming of cuts 


between various of these scenes: I'm thinking, for instance, of 


the scene in which Laura comments to Frank about the pre- 
dictability of their sex life; then we cut to Amelia, alone in 
her apartment, then finally cut back to Frank, now in bed 
turned away from Laura. Did a lot of this come to pass in 
the editing room, or was that kind of interculting something 
you'd envisioned while writing? 


In that case I knew the rhythm | wanted while writing it. I did 
shoot Frank getting into bed, though: it’s easier that way for the 
actor to make the transition. It’s also better to keep the camera 
running in case it happens to be funnier to show him pulling 
the sheets down or whatever. You don’t know what's going to be 
funnier, what'll make a better cut. But with something like that, 
| could really see it in my head; | was intercutting there to make 
a statement: “She’s lonely. They're lonely. Ooh—everyone’s 


lonely.” /laughs/ It’s a combination. Sometimes it’s a big surprise 
in the editing room: you cut something out and suddenly it’s 
much stronger. Probably the more movies you make the more 
vou can know in advance, and the more film you can save. 


One of my favorite moments in the film is when Amelia calls 
Laura and Frank's machine and goes off on the tangent 
about how her sponge smells like a hot dog. 


[laughs] Now what does that say about you. . . . That's right out 
of my friend Alison Rosa's mouth. | didn’t make it up—she said 
iton my machine. It was the funniest thing I'd ever heard. But | 
don't think she said it smelled like a hot dog, actually. | think 
she said it smelled like an amusement park—that was in the 
shooting script. 


So how did “hot dog” come about? 


That was Catherine Keener /Amelia]. We were trying to think of 
funny things it would smell like. We had disgusting things: “It 
smells like your butt, Laura.” She kept saying that. But then 
everybody was thinking, “But how would she know what Laura's 
butt smells like? They must be lesbians. We'd better get rid of 
this.” Then it was “It smells like your armpits,” etc. It evolved. 


Jou also hit a nerve for anyone who’ ever experienced that 
early-love obsessive phase in the scenes in which Amelia 
debases herself by either calling up the video store with a fake 
British accent or actually following. and then trying to hide 
from, Bill. 


| don’t think I've ever followed anybody, but I have called people 
before. Once | had my friend Madeleine call up some guy I was 
interested in and pretend she was a man: /deep voice] “Is John 
there?” Just insane. I was in my early 20s. That's probably no 
excuse. That scene in which she follows him is the most 
desperate, the most pathetic. Catherine didn't want to do it—it’s 
just so low, and so embarrassing. Actually, on one of the takes 
she stabbed herself in the eye when she ducked. She still went 
through with the scene: it heightened her humiliation. 


What about when Bill laughs at the fact that Amelia ’s cat has 
cancer? 


People laugh at the weirdest stuff. Bill would laugh at that. My 
cat didn’t have cancer, but | remember a friend of mine's cat fell 
out the window, and people would make horrible jokes—*Real- 
ly? It died? Don’t they have nine lives?” But here it just seemed 
so funny because it pointed out how ill-suited Amelia and Bill 
are as a couple. She really wants to be with someone, and 
they're attracted to each other, but all the signs are screaming at 
her: “This guy doesn't get you!” 

There are several scenes with Amelia and Frank alone; did 
you want to imply a certain amount of sexual tension be- 
tween them? In the first scene, where they get stoned together, 
| had an inkling they might end up sleeping together. 


It wasn’t really in my mind. I wasn’t naive; I knew people would 
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think that, and it was an option I'd considered—but I didn’t 
want that to happen. | felt there was already enough tension 
between the two of them that wasn’t sexual, revolving around 
the fact that they were now sharing this woman, and I felt that 
that was enough. I thought it would be really clichéd—and a 
drag—if they ended up sleeping together. We've seen it before; 
it's been done. There was enough drama there already. 


What about the whole subplot concerning Frank's mole? 


What about it? You got any? Have you gotten them checked? 
[laughs] 


Was that just a way to foreground her anxiety about com- 
mitling lo the relationship? 


| wanted something to embody her fear about everything ahead: 
being with one person, being with one person who could die, not 
being able to control the person—all those things. It was eco- 
nomical. As for him giving it back to her, that was one of those 
things you can't plan. But when Frank is so mad, and Laura’s 
been bugging him about the mole, it just seemed perfect: “Yeah, 
he gives it to her in a box!” | don’t think that’s even possible 
once they've done a biopsy. I do, by the way, think it was a pas- 
sive-aggressive maneuver on his part. A lot of people see the 
movie and get angry with Laura for being so offended by it, but | 
think it’s a hostile move, just like her bugging him about it in 
the first place. 


It looks like you made a conscious decision to not treat any 
of the sex in an explicit way, although there’ quite a bit of it 
going on offscreen. 


Well, we shot a couple of sex scenes between Laura and Frank, 
and | wouldn't have shot them if | hadn’t thought they were 
important, because nobody wants to do a sex scene, including 
me: I don’t want to direct it, | don’t want to watch it—it’s 
embarrassing. But here I thought it was important to show their 
connection, and their strong attraction to each other—that they 
really loved each other. But once we were in the editing room, it 
just didn’t fit; it seemed superfluous. 

Also, the whole beginning of the movie is different in the 
shooting script. After the flashback scene, we cut to Amelia in 
her apartment, feeding her cat—which she obviously adores— 
and the cat won't eat anything, which is the setup that the cat’s 
sick. Then she calls Laura, and is talking into her machine— 
“Pick up pick up pick up pick up . . ."—and we cut to Laura's 
apartment and she and Frank are making love. It wasn’t explicit, 
but it wasn’t shy, either. That was to show the huge contrast in 
their lives. After that it cut to them meeting at the coffee shop. It 
was confusing—the things that seem so simple on paper don't 
always translate. Now it goes straight from the flashback to the 
coffee shop. | still think that’s one of the weak points of the 
movie—those first several scenes. But don’t get me started. . . . 
And then there was another sex scene, but it just didn’t fit. | 
think with comedy, especially, you can get the point across with- 
out having to show that kind of stuff. 





When did you finish the first draft? 
About six years ago. 


Was it a lot longer than what eventually became your shoot- 
ing script? 


Probably, although | usually don’t write long, Most of my scripts 
just naturally end somewhere between 95 and 110 pages. | 
showed that draft to a few friends to get some advice, one of 
whom was Mary Weisgerber, who had produced a short I'd made 
at Columbia. She said, “I know this guy named Ted Hope who's 
produced a couple of things, and he’s starting up this company 
called Good Machine. Maybe he'd like it.” Prior to that I'd had a 
couple of things optioned for little bits of money—like a TV 
pilot, that sort of thing, So Ted read it and said it needed a ton of 
work, but he really liked it, and liked the short I'd done. He 
asked if I'd like to work together with him on it. Although he 
couldn't pay me, | was happy to have a partner, someone who 
could produce it. And eventually, after six years, we did it. 


Did he give you a lot of notes? 


Um-hmm. He showed it to James Schamus, who became his 
partner at that time, and James gave me notes. My agent at the 
time, whose name | don’t even remember, gave me notes, 
friends gave me notes . . . 


What kind of advice were you getting? 


Probably they were things about focusing on what, and who, the 
story was about. And advice about structuring it more rationally. 
“Tf it’s about this, then why is this scene here?” There was proba- 
bly a lot of extra stuff. Like Andrew and his relationship to his 
father: that’s one of the extra things that made it into the movie. 
That came and went a lot of times. | think Amelia’s mother was 
in it at one point. It just became more focused. After a couple of 
years of this, it got into the Sundance January Screenwriter’s 
Lab, and I rewrote it there, which was really helpful. 


Who were you working with? 


Alice Arlen was helpful, and I worked with Kit Carson and Syd- 
ney Pollack. And then | rewrote it again after that, which was 
probably the best rewrite. Then it got into the June Filmmaker's 
Lab at Sundance, where | directed a bunch of scenes from it, 
and we did a reading. That was the best part, to finally hear the 
lines being spoken by actors. [Actor/director] Todd Graff played 
Bill, and was so funny—he played him as a real enthusiastic, 
sweet guy. | was laughing—everybody was laughing—and | 
finally felt like the script had gotten to a place where it was 
working. And then it changed again. 


How many rewrites did you end up doing? 


Probably 30 or 40. | never count. | just kept working on it all the 
time. | was doing other stuff, too: | wrote a couple of other 
screenplays, one of which I'm rewriting now. And I wrote for a 
TV show in Canada, and directed another short. 











Did you always write the part of Amelia for Catherine Keener? 


No. I didn’t know of her when I did the earliest drafts. Amelia 
was written with Joan Cusack in mind; I’m a huge fan of hers. 
And | wrote another script with her in mind, but I was never able 
to get to even the first stage with her. It was disappointing. So 
I'm not writing another script for Joan Cusack. Catherine has 
become my muse instead. I'd seen Johnny Suede at Sundance, | 
don’t know, maybe three years ago, and that’s when I went crazy 
for her. 


Did you have to rewrite the part for ber? 


Not really. I didn’t change the words, she would just take them 
and make them her own. 


What about the other actors? When did they get involved? 


Anne Heche /Laura] auditioned early on, and | really liked her. 
At different points it looked like I would have to cast name 
actors, depending on who was going to finance it. When I had 
the opportunity to cast who I wanted, Anne had a lot of “buzz” 
and she was really funny—lI loved the combination of her 
beauty and her humor. She can also be really vulgar, which was 
appealing. Like the “I’m farting” line? That's totally Anne. I saw 
Kevin Corrigan in Living in Oblivion and a short film, and 
asked for him to come in and audition. After he did, 1 couldn't 
picture anyone else in that role—and all of the actors wanted 
that part. Liev Schreiber /Andrew] was in Greg Mottola’s film 
The Daytrippers, and Greg suggested him to me for the part of 
Andrew. Todd Field [Frank] | saw in Ruby in Paradise. 


You mentioned financing. When did that finally happen? 


It was during the June Lab at Sundance. Ted Hope had given a 
copy of the script to Dorothy Berwin and Scott Meek at Zenith 
Productions because he’d worked with them before with Hal 
Hartley, and they liked it and optioned it. This was the first time 
| was getting paid, which was great. They had notes, of course, 
so I rewrote it again—but at least I was getting some money, 
and there was a good shot at it being made at this point. It took 
them a couple of years to raise the money. They were going to 
get 75 percent of it from a company called WMG. When that 
looked like it was going to happen, my husband and I moved 
back to New York from L.A. and we started casting and hiring, 
and then WMG went under. This was two years ago. | had to tell 
everybody that it was a “no-go”—I was very upset. It was 
incredibly disappointing. 


These were all the actors who ended up in the film? 


Completely different cast. WMG needed name actors, so we had 
cast Jeanne Tripplehorn as Amelia, who had just come off 7he 
Firm. She auditioned, and was really funny, so I was happy. She 
was the only one who was really set. When the money fell 
through, Jeanne took Waterworld. 


No comment. 


Yeah. When we finally got the money together again from five 


different sources, I asked her if she wanted to do it, but I think 
she was still doing Waterworld. [laughs] Finally, after a lot of 
casting problems, they said to me, “All right, you can cast who- 
ever you want, they don’t have to be famous,” and I went right 
to Catherine; she was my first choice. So it turned out really well; 
I didn’t have to worry about finding big stars to play all the 
leads, which | think was more appropriate for a low-budget, 
first-time film. I didn’t want it to be about the star; and I didn’t 
want to be worrying about the star on the set. 


Both of your leads are beautiful women, but they have a 
unique, quirky sort of beauty that seems appropriate for the 
characters they're playing. Was that important to you? 


I think Amelia and Laura actually turned out being played by 
more beautiful actresses than I would have originally pre- 
ferred—it just sort of shook down that way. You know, | really 
wanted people that looked like me and my friend. Bus. . . the 
financiers wanted prettier people, and actually it just happened 
that they turned out to look that way, because I picked the peo- 
ple I wanted. If Catherine wasn’t beautiful, I think the financiers 
would have made a stink: “We said cast who you want, but not 
really anybody you want! She's gotta look great!” 


Well, maybe it’s the modesty of the way they dress which plays 
into it as well. 


Right. That was very conscious on my part. The executive pro- 
ducers were worried; they wanted them to wear much sexier and 
fancier clothes, and I really didn’t want them to. You know, I go 
shopping—I know what kind of person can afford what kind of 
clothes—and I didn’t want us to be taken out of the reality of 
these characters’ lives. It takes place in the summer—you wear 
the same thing five days in a row till it stinks and then you put 
on something else. //aughs/ No, | wanted it to be realistic, espe- 
cially in contrast to their beauty. If they're gonna look that good, 
you've got to play it down. They were good sports about it. 


Did you have a rebearsal period before production started? 


We had about two weeks, an hour here and an hour there. It 
wasn’t a really intense schedule. We did a read-through of the 
script once with everybody. | didn’t rehearse with Bill and 
Amelia, because I wanted to keep them awkward, so they weren't 
too comfortable with each other. Anne and Catherine and | 
probably rehearsed together the most. By the way, those two, 
especially, really hit it off—they'd go out to dinner together, that 
kind of stuff. | was so grateful, because I don’t know what I 
would've done if they didn’t like each other. Anyway, all of the 
rehearsals were really invaluable, especially because they gave 
the actors a chance to tell me what they didn’t like about their 
characters, and they improved upon the script. 


Can you give me some specifics? 


Well, there were a lot of lines of dialogue changed. You know, 
they'd say, “Oh, I'd never say this, I sound like an idiot.” Liev 
gave Andrew a lot more dignity than I had given him on the 
page. He really wanted it to be clear that he cared about Amelia 
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A SMALL CITY — EARLY SPRING 


EXT. THE DELI - WEDNESDAY MORNING 

EMMA (white, 18, upper-middle-class), NIKKI (black, 17, 
upper-middle-class) and ANGELA (black, 18, middle- 
class) are hanging out on the sidewalk. This is the cornet 
where the girls meet every day before school. The school 
is a block away. The window of the deli is plastered with 
cigarette and malt liquor ads featuring half-naked women. 
The girls drink sodas and eat junk food. They re passing 
around a joint, which everyone hits off of. 


A song by Roxanne Shante blasts out of a boombox on 
the corner garbage can. 

ANGELA (As she inhales) Vm just gonna have to write it 
second period ‘cause | fuckin’ forgot. 


NIKKI It doesn't matter... you could just make it up as 
you go, you know she'll love it. . . 


ANGELA That's not true. 
NIKKI You know it is. 


EMMA | just made up an outline for mine, so I’m just 
gonna follow that. . . 


ANGELA Check it out, Miss Poindexter, always gotta do 
extra credit and shit. 


EMMA | don't a/iays gotta, it’s not even extra credit, it’s . . . 


PATTI (white. 21, lower-class) approaches around the cor- 
ner with her 1'/2-year-old daughter, TOMY, in a stroller. 


ANGELA Whiis up, Luce? 
PATTI Nothin’ much. 
ANGELA Why you always gotta be late? 


PATTI Yeah, because Tomy was puttin’ up a fuss and then | 
had to go... . (Gets joint from Emma) Oh, thank you. 


EMMA You're welcome. What is that? 
PATTI What is what? 
Patti takes a deep hit from the joint. 


EMMA That outfit. What're you wearin’, your pajamas 
under there? 


PATTI Why are you always givin’ me shit about my outfits, 
all right, I'm sick of it, | got style and you're like, not 
acceptin’ it. 


NIKKI What style, what style? 

PATTI My style, baby. What you writin’, Nik? 
NIKKI None of your business. 

PATTI Well, is it personal or is it school-related? 


NIKKI It's none of your business. 
EMMA 0h) shit. 
ANGELA | think you should just leave it alone, Patti. 


PATTI All right. I can see she’s in a good mood today. What- 
ever, (She lakes a scented magazine page out of ber pocket 
and rubs it on her wrist) \ didn’t come here to get dissed all 
morning, | coulda stayed in bed. 


EMMA It looks like you did with those pajamas! 
ANGELA | think it’s a good look, Emma. She looks dip. 


PATTI Thank you, Angela. | got a new lip liner. Check it out, 
the color’s good. You want some, Nikki? 


Nikki takes it and checks it out. 

PATTI How about you, Emma? You could use a little . . . 
EMMA ||! piss. 

PATTI Okay, good. I didn’t want any of your VD on it anyway. 


EMMA (Joking) Fuck you. Look, | think it’s time to go. 
Since you guys don’t have your speeches ready . . . 


Angela and Nikki look at each other and roll their eyes. 


EMMA ... we better go so you can get something done by 
third. 


They all begin to walk slowly toward the school. 
PATTI What speeches? 

They all laugh as they walk away. 

NIKKI Oh, boy... 


INT. THE NEWSPAPER ROOM - WEDNESDAY MORNING 
This is Ms. Hill's communications class. This is also the 
room where the school paper is put together. The place 
is an organized mess. By the things on the shelves and 
walls, you can tell that this is a bastion of openness and 
progressive thought in an otherwise typically conformist 
high school. 


Emma is making her way to the front. The students are 
settling down. MS. HILL, age 35, sits in the last row. She 
teaches this class and is the advisor for the school paper. 
Of all the teachers in the school, she’s the one the girls 
consider a friend. 

On the score, a hip-hop/acid jazz beat, something like 
the break in “Money Love” by Neneh Cherry. 


STUDENT 1 | don't understand why we gotta do this. 


MS. HILL You “gotta” do this because it’s the assignment. 
How do you like that answer? 


STUDENT 2 Yeah, but why we gotta say it in front of 
everybody? 








MS. HILL You know, | don’t understand why half of the 
time | can’t get vou guys to shut up and then when I finally 
offer you a grade for talking, you complain! 


STUDENT 3 !'ll be vettin’ up there, showin’ sad skills 


on the microphone, know what I'm sayin’? 


MS. HILL No. | don’t know what you're savin’, Jameal. It’s 
communications class, it’s about communicating with other 
people, not onstage, but in the real world. (Sighs) Because | 
don't care what you end up doing, you're always going to 
need to be able to speak with other people and have them 
understand your intentions. (Aind of joking) And then 
mavbe you won't bave to say “know what I’m savin’? every 
twenty seconds. Or “like” or “ya know” or “I mean.” Isn't 
that right, Emma? 


Emma is sitting on the desk. She refers to her paper. 


EMMA Yeah, that’s, like, right, Ms. Hill. (Laughs) Okay, 
ready? Okay, I'm gonna skip the personal history stuff and 
talk about what I like to do—besides editing the paper, of 
course— (Smiles at Ms. Hill) and that’s my internship at 
the women’s shelter. | go there twice a week, it’s downtown 
on Barber Street, and I do everything from stuffing envelopes 
and answering the phone to helping the women who stay 
there look for apartments . . . 


CUT TO: 
Nikki, talking and barely looking at her paper. 


NIKKI... and | like writing in my journal, ‘cause it’s . . . 
whatever, a place to put my thoughts, that’s all. What else? 
(She's bored) V'm accepted to Princeton next year and I want 
to major in African-American history and creative writing. My 
father wants me to study business, so I gotta figure that out, 
but... 


CUT TO: 
Angela, looking up and down trom her paper. 


ANGELA ... some other things I don’t like, | don’t like 
nicknames. Like Ann-Ann or Angie or Ang. My name is Angela 
and that’s it. | don’t like wearing dresses. On other people they 
look fine, but for me, pants is what I like. And finally. | don’t 
like other people bein’ in my business. Period. Some things | 
do like, | like clothes and I like shoes, | got a lotta shoes. I like 
to write poetry, but I don’t like to read it. Out loud, | mean. 
And | like music, on my Walkman, and basketball, of course, 
| like playing basketball and . . . 


CUT TO: 
Patti, pacing as she reads directly from her paper. 


PATTI... my three dreams in life are 1. to win the Lotto, 
2. to get the hell out of this fucking town, (Looks up at Ms. 


Hill) excuse me, (Laughs) and 3. to be a photographer and 
travel around the world taking pictures. Number one is just 
luck, | can't do much about that, but you never know, num- 
ber two all | need is some money and a couple suitcases, and 
number three, well, we'll see. Also, | would like to get a. cam- 
era for Tomy so that she can learn and then when she gets a 
little older maybe she can be my assistant. And I also think 
what makes a good parent is loving your kid and goin’ easy 
on them. Being mean to your kid is stupid. And that’s it. 
The class claps halfheartedly as Emma whistles, Angela 
cracks up and Nikki smiles, shaking her head. 


INT. THE GIRLS’ BATHROOM - WEDNESDAY MORNING 
Patti's in the stall. Nikki absent-mindedly graffitis on the 
outside of the stall, drawing a spiral with a marker. She is 
silent and detached throughout the scene. Angela and 
Emma goof on Patti's speech, cracking up hysterically. 


EMMA (Jiifaling Patti) “And | hate this fucking school, 
except for Ms. Hill, who’s pretty cool...” 

PATTI (rom inside stall) Fuck you guys. 

ANGELA You were so fuckin’ funny up there, Patti. 
PATTI No, Emma was fuckin’ funny. 


EMMA No, you were funny, you were, like, so nervous, 
pacing back and forth . . . 


PATTI (/lushes toilet) No | wasn’t. | wasn't nervous. 
EMMA Jeali, you were. 


PATTI (Coming out of the stall) | was not nervous, | don't 
vive a fuck about that stupid thing. 


EMMA Yeah, right. 


PATTI (Julking to Angela, referring to Emma) She was 
nervous. She started drooling and spit was comin’ outta her 
mouth... 


They start walking out of the bathroom, Nikki following 
behind. 


EMMA You're the one drooling . . . 
PATTI (Overlaps) No, no, no... 


ANGELA She's like walkin’ with the paper in front of her 
face and shit... 

PATTI Oh, bullshit, that’s ‘cause | can’t read my writing, 
that’s all. 


The door closes behind them. 
EXT. MAIN PARKING LOT - WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON 


Emma, Nikki and Angela hang out by the edge of a hand- 
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On the soundtrack, a Neneh Cherry song comes trom a 
nearby car. 

ANGELA No. | gotta study tonight. 

EMMA Definitely, me too. 

ANGELA We should do it now. 


EMMA (Can't. | gotta go to the shelter. (Zo Nikki) You're 
coming with me, right? 


NIKKI (As she lights a cigarette) Uh-huh. 
ANGELA Death stick. 

Nikki shrugs with a “gimme a break” look. 
EMMA Ilere comes Marge Simpson. 


Patti approaches with Tomy in the stroller, parting ways 
with a girl whos carrying ber baby. The stroller gets stuck 
ina pothole and Patti jerks it out, jostling Tomy. 


PATTI You can’t just pick her up at the day care and leave! 
It’s always like, “How was your day, Patti,” “What's that cut 
on her arm, Patti?” I'm like, just gimme the fuckin’ kid 
already, will ya? Anybody got candy? 


EMMA We gotta go. Call you guys later, okay? 
They split up and start to shuffle away. 
ANGELA Jeu, see va. 

PATTI What am I, contagious? 

ANGELA ‘hey re going to the shelter. 

PATTI Oh veah, Mother Teresa, | forgot. 

INT. NIKKI'S BEDROOM - WEDNESDAY NIGHT 


Nikki and Emma sit on the bed, thumbing through maga- 
zines, talking. 


On Nikki's stereo, a song by Sade. 


NIKKI (Looking al Dorm Life mag) Damn. 
EMMA \\ hit’ 


NIKKI Look at these dorms, these are fucking dorms—look 
at this. 


EMMA Thiit's so cool, with the windows and everything . . . 
NIKKI | mean, look at this, this looks like. . . 

EMMA )id you ever send in your housing application? 
NIKKI Nope. 

EMMA Jou didnt? 

NIKKI Look at this... 

EMMA \ikki, vou know where you're gonna be, then, 


you're gonna be here. In the cafeteria. They're gonna be like, 
“Sorry, Nikki, we ran out of room. You can be in, like, the 
cafeteria kitchen.” 


NIKKI At least I'll be by the food! 


EMMA “We have this really nice pasta pot for you.” I can't 
believe you didn’t do that. 


NIKKI Whatever. This magazine here is cool. 


EMMA Lemme see. (Looks al cover litles) |s this gonna be 
vou? “Republican women of color: Red, White and Clueless.” 


NIKKI No, that’s Angela. 


EMMA Anvela’s not gonna be a Republican, Angela’s gonna 
be, like, down with the Nation. 


NIKKI Black Panther, she'll be like. soul on ice... 


EMMA No, she's gonna be a badass poet, like Maya Angelou 
or June Jordan or someone. 


Nikki grabs her journal from under the pillow. 
NIKKI Come over here, give me your hand on here. 
EMMA 0h), no, you're kidding. 

NIKKI No, I'm serious. 

EMMA Jou re gonna let me touch that? 


NIKKI Just shut up and do it, c'mon. (She (races Emma's 
hand on the page) Now even though we're gonna be going 
to different places, you'll be with me forever like this. 


EMMA (001. 

NIKKI Now sign it. 

EMMA Should | write something corny? 
NIKKI Feel free, | know you can’t resist. 


EMMA (//aiids it back) That's cool. | gotta get you to do 
one of these for me before you go. I'm really gonna miss you 
next vear. 


NIKKI Next vear is next year. Right now, we need to have 
some ice cream, | think. 


EMMA \es, man, you got some in the fridge? Let’s go. 

Ihe girls get up and exit the room. 

EXT. THE DELI - THURSDAY MORNING 

Again, a boombox blasts out music. Today, it’s Yo-Yo and 
then ESG. Emma is standing on the corner waiting when 
Angela walks up with her headphones on. 

EMMA Ile. 

ANGELA Ile. 

EMMA \\ addy got? 





ANGELA Hinmimn? 

EMMA What're you listening to? 

Angela says, “Ob,” and hands her the headphones. 
EMMA (Pfting headphones to ears) You study? 
Emma hands the headphones back to Angela. 


ANGELA (Pauling ber Walkman away) No—you were 
supposed to call me. (Fake-glares al Emma) | just wrote 
some shit instead. 


EMMA Fuck, sorry. (Pause) | was gonna call you trom 
Nikki's, but we didn’t even end up studying, we were just 
hanging out. 


ANGELA Whiere is she? 

EMMA (Looks around) | dunno, she’s late. 

Patti interrupts, arriving on the scene with drinks and snacks. 
ANGELA Yo, Lucci, what's up? 


PATTI That new guy at the store is such a asshole, | can't 
believe it! | had to steal these sugars ‘cause he’s like, ““IWo- 
sugar limit.” I'm like, “When did that start?” | always get 
four or six sugars, now all of a sudden he’s puttin’ rules on it. 


ANGELA Why you such a big spender today, anyway? 
PATTI Grandma gave me twenty dollars. 

ANGELA Shi gave you twenty dollars, that’s nice. 
PATTI | know. And look what else I got. 

She pulls out a big, fat joint. Everyone: “Mmmmmmmm.” 
ANGELA breakfast! 


PATTI Found it this morning. It was sticking in the couch, 
under the pillows. 


ANGELA (Get oul. 

PATTI Really. It had hairs in it and shit. 
EMMA Tiisty. 

ANGELA (/71 disgust) Awwwwwww . . . 
PATTI I'l! save it for after school. 

ANGELA Right, ‘cause we got that test second. 


PATTI There's a test today? Shit, Emma, | gotta sit next to 
you for that. 


Angela laughs and she and Emma shake their heads. 


EMMA Yeah, you better. | got up early to study. | was up like 
way early. 


PATTI Me too. But not studying, unfortunately. Anyone got 
any candy? I'm so tired. 


Angela throws Patti a pack of gum. 


PATTI Gum? (Examines il) Sugarless? 
MARLYS (black, 17) is walking by. 
MARLYS Iley, vou guys, what's up? 
ALL “Iley,” etc. 


MARLYS Yo, you guys goin’ to that party at Wanda’s 
tonight? 


ANGELA Wiinda? | don't think so. 


MARLYS | know, right? But that boy Solomon's gonna be 
there, though, so I'm gonna check it out. You guys should go. 


ANGELA 0h), Solomon . . . that és a good reason to go. 
PATTI Maybe we'll go in disguise. 

ANGELA That's right, incognito. 

PATTI So see if you can recognize us. 

MARLYS All right, whatever, I'll see you guys later. 
Marlys walks off. 

EMMA We should go too. 

PATTI Why vou care about being so early? 

EMMA Why you always wanna be late? 

PATTI ‘Cause | don't care. 

EMMA (Shakes her head) Okay... bye... 
Emma walks off. 


ANGELA Damn, if there were no school she would just be 
fucked up. 


PATTI | know. Where's Nikki? 
ANGELA \\ hist time is it” 
hey walk off toward the school, calling out to Emma to 


wail up. 


INT. THE NEWSPAPER ROOM — THURSDAY MORNING 
The students mill around, waiting for class to begin 
(many cutaways of this). Patti's not there yet. Emma 
stands by the doorway talking with her boyiriend, 
DYLAN (white, 18). They're shooting rubber bands at each 
other, not even in a fun way, but as more of a routine. 
EMMA We vot «i test. 

DYLAN (001. 

EMMA \o, not cool. 

DYLAN No, | mean, like, what is it on? 

EMMA | don't even know. 


DYLAN (oops. Didn't you study? 139 
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EMMA For about, like, two seconds. 


Angela is writing in her notebook. A student passes close to 
her desk and she covers her paper, then begins writing 
again once the student is gone. Emma and Dylan continue 
lalking. 


DYLAN | don’t even wanna go. | got Statmore. 
BOTH Vhe Toad. 

EMMA Gonna skip? 

DYLAN | don't know. | gotta go, | guess. 
EMMA \We vot « test. 

DYLAN All right. See you later? 

EMMA Yeah, okay. See ya. 

Ihey kiss. 

DYLAN When? 

EMMA | dunno. Later. 


Emma goes to sit down by Angela. Just as she walks from 
the doorway, Ms. Hill walks in behind her. Shes uncharac- 
feristically late and looks pale and flustered. Somethings 
up and the students all quiet down to hear: 


MS. HILL I've just come from Ms. Clinton's office and I have 
an announcement to make. (She starts gelling choked up) 
Last night, one of your fellow students took her own life. 


Patti comes running in the door and stops short, out of 


breath, her eves open wide in shock looking over at ber 


friends. 


PATTI It's Nikki. Nikki's dead. 
Angela looks at Patti, puzzled. 
ANGELA Whiat the fuck? 

Emma ts standing, looking to Patti. 


PATTI | don’t know, | was in the office and I heard them say 
Nikki's name and a cop was there . . . 


MS. HILL Patti, Patti... 


PATTI... and someone said, someone said Nikki hung her- 
self, and | couldn't believe it and then this girl said she took 
some pills and... 


Emma bolts out of the classroom. 
ANGELA | don't believe this. 

PATTI (70 Ms. Hill) Can we go? 
ANGELA |’ outta here. I'm leavin’. 


Angela slowly gets up and gathers up her books. The girls 
pass through frame as the camera moves to Nikki's empty 
chair and holds as the scene fades. 


EXT. THE DUGOUT - THURSDAY MORNING 
The girls sit in the dugout, dazed. 


A song by Sinead O'Connor plays on the soundtrack. 


EXT. STREET BY SCHOOL —- THURSDAY MORNING 
The girls walk slowly. 


EXT. BASKETBALL COURTS — THURSDAY AFTERNOON 
The girls stand around the courts, throwing a ball against 
the metal fence. 


EXT. QUIET STREET - THURSDAY AFTERNOON 
The girls walk, talking in hushed tones. 


INT. NIKKI'S PARENTS’ LIVING ROOM ~ THURSDAY DUSK 
It's an old but modest Victorian that’s been tixed up so 
it’s nice but not extravagant. There are some tlowers 
around and some cards, photos ot Nikki, signs of mourn: 
ing. Also, certificates, etc. - signs of Nikki's “success. 
Emma, Patti and Angela sit uncomfortably on the couch. 
Nikki's mom sits on the love seat opposite them. The sit- 
vation is awkward. 


On the stereo, a version ot “Amazing Grace” by Sweet Honey 
in the Rock or Odetta plays quietly in the background. 


ANGELA .. . so we were thinking of taking up a collection 
at school and using the money to paint a big mural in her 
memory. 


EMMA (ur friend Marlys is a really good artist. 


Nikki's mom forces a tight-lipped smile. An uncomfortable 
silence. 

EMMA We just want you to know that we're really sad about 
Nikki. 

ANGELA We really loved her. 


Another uncomfortable silence as Nikki's mom nods. 


EMMA \irs. Wells, can I use the bathroom? 
NIKKI’S MOM Go ahead, Emma, you know where it is. 


ANGELA We were thinking that, um, we know this is a 
really hard time for you and, um, we don’t want to pry or 
anything, but... 


PATTI We were really close to Nikki... 


ANGELA And we were wondering if she left a note or a 
letter or anything, just for ourselves, you know, to know if, 
like, did she explain . . . 


A long, uncomfortable silence. 


NIKKI’S MOM (Avoiding the question) Nikki left a lot of 
things behind. Going through all of her things is not really 
our priority right now. 











Pause. 
PATTI But did she say anything... 
ANGELA (Overlapping) We were her best friends . . . 


NIKKI’S MOM (/i:/erripling) It's very personal, okay? 
This has been painful for me and my husband and. . . it’s 
really a family thing. 

Nikki's mom gets up and walks toward the door. The 
girls follow. 

NIKKI’S MOM Girls, I'm sorry, but I've got a lot of things 


that I need to take care of, so I'm gonna have to get started 
on that. 


They stand by the door, waiting for Emma to come down- 
stairs. It’s a very uncomfortable 30-second wait. Emma 
finally arrives. 

NIKKI’S MOM Emma, will you please thank your mother 
for me for the flowers she sent over? They were very pretty. 


EMMA Yeah, thanks, Mrs. Wells. 


The camera follows the girls out the door and down the 
walk. 


ANGELA Whiat the fuck were you doin’ up there, Emma, 
takin’ a shit? 


EMMA Nope. Takin’ her journal. 


Emma pulls Nikki's journal out of ber pants. “Ob, shit” 
Cos 0n 


INT. PATTI'S BASEMENT - THURSDAY NIGHT 

The girls sit among candles, empty liquor and Coke bot- 
tles, junk food wrappers and cigarette smoke. They're 
tired from a day of mourning and also a little drunk. Patti 
prepares the table in a ceremonial way. Nikki's journal sits 
on the table. 


PATTI © mon, Emma, read it. Start. 
EMMA | don't know if | can read this. 


PATTI Oh, c'mon, honey. 


EMMA (Slow and searching at first) “This morning | 
couldn't get out of bed. 1 don’t even want to get up to go to 
school...” 


PATTI Keep goin’. 


EMMA This is all stuff about college... “Late at night I lie 
awake thinking about the future and I don’t see anything good. 
| just wish...” There’s all this stuff about her mother . . . 
Look at her handwriting, she’s so fucked up. 


PATTI (Grabs the journal) Lemme see. It’s gotta say some- 


thing in here about why she would . . . a buncha poems are 
here... 


ANGELA This is just... 
PATTI Oh, shit, this is your hand, Emma? Oh, this is sad. . . 
EMMA Lemme see... (Looks, then looks away) 


PATTI What's this drawing... “Fuck you, Richard Helms, | 
hate you.” Who the fuck is Richard Helms? 


EMMA A guy at her internship. At the magazine. What does 
it say about him? 


PATTI “1 couldn't even look at him... | couldn't believe 
someone could do that... | feel so bad... No matter how 
hard I scrub...” Oh my God. She was raped. She was raped. 
“T want to kill him.” She was raped in March. 


ANGELA \\ hit the fuck? 


A long pause as they register this. 


PATTI She never told us. We could've helped her. 

EMMA How did we miss this? Now that I think about it, it 
was so fucking clear. 

PATTI She should've said something! 

ANGELA "his is so fucked up. | mean what kinda shit is 
that to keep to your fuckin’ self? 


PATTI Oh my God, it makes me wonder, you know? You 
think you know someone. | mean, | thought | knew Nikki 
and I don't know Nikki. This is creepy to me. 


EMMA It rakes sense to me. 
ANGELA What’ 


EMMA Well, you know, she was always, like, so in control of 
everything, like Miss Perfect, you know? And she thought she 
could handle it by herself and then look what happened. 


PATTI She handled it by herself and now she ain't here no 
more. 


ANGELA Wait a second, but Emma, we hang out every 


fucking day, we talk about everything. 


EMMA Well, obviously we don't. She walked around for, 
what, two months . . . 


ANGELA 0h), that’s fucked up. 
EMMA \o, it’s true, people don’t talk about this shit. 
ANGELA Whiat people? 


EMMA Well, how many times do you tell me about stuff 


you're going through? 
ANGELA With what? 
EMMA With your life. 
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ANGELA WV haddya wanna know? 


EMMA Look, Angela, | don’t want to fight with you, okay? 
But it’s true, it’s like, I've been friends with you as long as 
Patti and Nikki and, | mean, you don’t tell me practically 
anything about vour life. 


ANGELA (Gelling worked up) What do you want to know, 
Emma? 


EMMA You wanna talk about it now? | want to know 
everything. 


ANGELA Well, listen, | can tell you this, | can tell you I'm 
not like Nikki, Emma, I’m not gonna go fucking kill myself, 
all right, | know what's going on in my own life. 


EMMA Whatever. You're not hearing what I’m saying. 


ANGELA \eah, right now I’m gonna just start spilling my 
guts out about what happened to me... tech... | ate fucking 
cereal this morning after | washed my ass, found my clothes, 
vot dressed, walked out of the house, came to school, found 
out something really fucked up happened to my friend and 
now | find out all this bullshit. 


EMMA No, /a/s bullshit. This is just like all your fucking 
attitude. You're saving you would tell us things, you want us 
to open up, and then you... 


ANGELA | can tell you whatever the fuck | wanna tell you, 
that’s my fuckin’ point, Emma. 


PATTI Look, this is outta hand now, awright? Jeez . . . Just 
chill for a minute, will ya? No fightin’. (Pause; sad) | mean, 
like, for me, I'm not askin’ for everything that’s goin’ on in 
the world, but maybe the more major events in your life you 
maybe tell us about, you know, instead of go swallowin’ pills 
or Whatever she fuckin’ did. | don’t know... | mean, Jesus, 
vou know, what's the big fuckin’ deal, so you say “Look, / go/ 


Sucked up,” whatever. 


lery long pause as everyone settles down for a minute. 
EMMA (Oiiel, bul firm) | got fucked up. 

A pause. 

ANGELA (ike “excuse me?”) What? 

PATTI Whaddya mean you got fucked up. 

EMMA | vot, um, | got raped. 

ANGELA | don't believe this fuckin’ shit. 

PATTI When did you get raped? 

EMMA (/aiise) It was October. 


PATTI You were raped last year and you didn’t fucking say 
nothing?! 


EMMA | didn't know what to say! 


PATTI Oh, this is scary to me, | feel like | don’t know any- 
one all of a sudden, all these secrets . . . 


EMMA Well, I'm telling you now, okay? 

ANGELA PFinma, what happened? 

EMMA | was on a date with this guy and he raped me. 
PATTI You were on a date with a guy and he raped you? 


EMMA | was on a date with a guy and he raped me, do you 
have a problem with that? 
Patti is silent with a look of confusion/dishelief. 


EMMA All right, you want to know what happened, fine, I'll 
tell you what happened. I was at this party, | was with Josh, 
we Were going out... 


PATTI Josh? 

EMMA. ... we'd been going out for like two weeks. We hadn't 
had sex vet. 

ANGELA ())), shit. 


EMMA (4/77708/ shouting, running on) We were at a party, 
| was having a good time, | was into it, so I'm like, “Let’s go 
outside.” And we go, and we're in his car and we're, like, 
kissing, and... 

PATTI | can't believe this. 

ANGELA Just shut up for a second, Patti. 

EMMA... we're kissing and I've got my shirt off and he 
says, “I’m gonna fuck you now,” and I'm like, “What?” and 
he says, “I'm gonna fuck you . . .” (She starts fo cry) and he 
pushed me and . . . the door was locked and I was. . . 


Emma cries as the girls sit, quiet and uncomfortable. 


PATTI Oh, shit. Emma, you go into a car like that with a 
UY... 


EMMA | didn't want to... 
ANGELA Pitti... 


PATTI Look, | believe you, but what do you expect? | mean, 
that’s what happens! They wanna have sex with you and you 
don't wanna have sex with them and they fuck you anyway. | 
mean, if you call that rape then I've been raped by just about 
every guy I've gone out with. (Nervous laugh) 


EMMA That's terrifying... 

ANGELA "This shit is not fucking funny, Patti. 

PATTI! know, I’m not sayin’ it és funny, it’s just the reality. 
EMMA Well, that’s a pretty fucked up reality. 


PATTIE | don't care if it's fucked up, it’s the truth and you 
gotta respect that. 
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ANGELA U ghhh. But Patti, that’s not right. 

PATTI Angela, it’s just you don’t get in that situation in the 
first place. 

EMMA You're in that situation right now! 

PATTI What the fuck you talkin’ about—when I don't 


wanna fuck somebody | don’t go into no cars with my tits 
hangin’ out. 


EMMA No, Patti, I'm talking about Eddie and the situation 
that he beats the shit out of you all the time. That's the sit- 
uation you're in. 


PATTI What the fuck you talkin’ about Eddie for? You don’t 
bring him into this, he has nothin’ to do with this! 
EMMA He has everything to do with this. 

PATTI Gimme a fucking break, you're comin’ outta left field 
with this. I don’t get that fucked up from Eddie. 
ANGELA Whit is that, Patti, there’s a level to it? 
EMMA No, Patti, you have no control over Eddie and what 


he does to you and . . . 


PATTI No control? Go fuck yourself, | broke up with him a 
long time ago, that’s taking control. 

EMMA Yeah, but he still fucks you up! 

PATTI (Slight laugh) What the fuck am I gonna do? At least 
I'm, vou know, at least | don’t sit around complainin’ about it. 
ANGELA Exactly! You don’t complain, you just keep takin’ 
the shit, just like everybody else! 

EMMA We take it ‘cause we try and talk about it and look 
what happens—we fight for 20 minutes. 

PATTI Well, at least we are talkin’ about it and not fuckin’ 
killin’ ourselves like Nikki, thank God. 


ANGELA Jeah, we're talkin’ about it, talkin’ about it is 
cool, right, but when the fuck does it dawn on you to do 
something about it, to fight back, to say fuck it, this is wrong, 
| don’t want this, you know, I’m outta here. (Pause) “Cause 
he ain't gonna stop. 


PATTI No way. 
EMMA No fucking way. 
Long, its-all-sinking-in pause. The scene fades as they sit, 


anery and bewildered. 


INT. MATH CLASSROOM (OR DELI) - FRIDAY MORNING 
The seats are in neat rows. The class is about to start. 
Patti's not in this class. Emma and Angela sit across the 
row from one another. 


EMMA In fuckin’ hung over. 


ANGELA No shit, I’m hung over from life. 
EMMA Really. 


ANGELA It's too fuckin’ much... (Pause) Listen, I'm 
sorry, Emma. 


People start passing papers down the rows. 

EMMA Thank God it’s fuckin’ Friday, that’s all 1 can say. 
EG.LES. 

ANGELA Don't be thankin’ him too soon, you know what 
today is... 

EMMA What? 

ANGELA Pep rally. 

EMMA No way... 

ANGELA \es, way. 


EMMA Ugh, | totally forgot. “It’s the Spring Sports . . . 
fuckin’... Jock Jam.” (7aking papers and passing them 
back) They give Nikki a moment of silence and then every- 
thing just goes back to normal . . . 


ANGELA Well, we could go to one of the special counselors 
who are here to help us all understand this tragic . . . thing. 


EMMA | don't think so. 

ANGELA Well, ain't no way I’m gonna be at no pep rally. 
EMMA We skippin’ out? 

ANGELA Damn fuckin’ right we skippin’ out. 

The bell rings for class to start. 

INT. HALLWAY OUTSIDE THE SCHOOL GYM - FRIDAY 
AFTERNOON 

The girls are walking down the hallway. They can heat 
the echoing noise of the pep rally nearby. There are 
teams grunting, cheerleaders warming up, and the 


marching band is playing a pallid version of the theme 
from Fatal Attraction or some equally appalling movie. 


EMMA Listen to that. It's like the fuckin’ . . . the Nuremberg 
Rally or something. 
ANGELA Nuremberg /rials, stupid. 


EMMA Whiatever. Let’s show how stupid we are. How big our 
muscles are. It’s gross. 


ANGELA Everybody just goin’ on like nothin’ happened, 
smilin’, cheering and shit. . . 


PATTI They re sick. 


EMMA Nikki did more for this school than those assholes. 
But she wasn't on the “pep squad,” so who cares. 





PATTI It’s all so phony. They don’t give a shit. They own it 
all, don’t they. 


ANGELA | hate this fuckin’ school. 
PATTI They're weak. Buncha assholes. 
Three cheerleaders run past them toward the gym. 


EMMA Jesus Christ, this is like, house of freaks. Let's get 
outta here. 


ANGELA (Go to the dugout. 
She starts toward another set of doors, the girls following. 


PATTI Givin’ me a headache... 


EXT. THE SCHOOL PARKING LOT - FRIDAY AFTERNOON 
The lot filters into a smaller lot for cars with special park- 
ing privileges (read: jocks’ cars). The girls are walking at 
a fast clip. Patti's getting high, finishing off a roach. 


On the score, an instrumental version of Fugazi's “Sug- 
gestion” fades up. The noise and cheering from inside 
the pep rally very slowly fades out as they walk. 


EMMA It's so scary. 

PATTI It's disgusting! 

Emma runs with her arms up, singing the Rocky theme. 
EMMA Adrienne! Adrienne! 


PATTI She's flippin’ out, Jesus, Emma, c’mere, do the cheer, 
do the cheer. 


They convert the “SUCCESS” cheer into the “ASSHOLE” cheer, 
doing it in a line and cracking up until Patti stops short. 


PATTI (Startled into momentary sobriety) Oh shit, oh shit, 
check it out. 


They all stop. Patti stands in front of a classic Camaro, 
holding her arms out like Vanna White. 


PATTI Number 33. 

ANGELA That's his car? 

PATTI | seen him in it. 

ANGELA This is the car that you were in with him? This 
is it? 

Emma nods “yes.” Patti takes out her keys and starts looking 
at them. She’s stoned. 

PATTI Son of abitch. .. 


EMMA (Siall laugh) | don't think your keys are gonna 
work... 


Patti very nonchalantly starts making her way around the 
car, scratching it with her key as she goes. 


EMMA (\Wide-eved and smiling) Oh, shit. 
ANGELA Patti, what the fuck... 

PATTI (Looks up) | know what the fuck I’m doin’! 
They all laugh nervously. 

PATTI I'm a mechanic. (Laughs) 


She takes out a knife from her overall pants pocket as the 
other three look around, nervous but excited. Patti stabs a 
lire and pulls the knife out. 


ANGELA Wreck that shit. Damn. 
Patti hands the knife to Emma. 
PATTI Your turn. 


Emma kneels down and stabs another tire. She can't stab it. 
so she stands up and kicks the rearview mirror off the car. 


EMMA Fucking dick. 

ANGELA 0h damn... 

PATTI Rock that shit, homey. 

Patti kicks the drivers door, denting it. Angela does the same. 


PATTI (S/eps back to look) This guy's gonna be sorry he 
ever fucked with you. 


Patti has taken a can of spray paint from her bag and is 
shaking it up. 


PATTI (Re the paint) Always prepared. 
Patti paints a big “33” on the trunk. 
ANGELA Thirty-fuckin’-three. 

EMMA (70 Palti) Gimme that. Gimme that. 


Patti hands the can to Emma, who walks to the front of 


the car and, as the others watch, paints “RAPIST” on the 
hood. The girls’ eyes are wide. 


PATTI Fuckin’ A. 


Patti whips an automatic camera from her pocket and 
snaps a picture of the scene. They all stop for a second and 
survey the damage. One at a time, they look up to check 
the area for people. The coast is clear. 


PATTI Nice work, girls. 


Emma starts slowly walking away and they follow her, 
picking up the pace as they go. 
ANGELA See if they have a pep rally for /his shit. 


They pick up speed and walk, strong and serious with the 
power they feel. 


INT. PATTI'S BASEMENT - FRIDAY NIGHT 
The girls sit in Patti's basement - the mood is a little 
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drunken and jubilant - they're gloating. Tomy sits in the 
playpen. 
On Patti's boombox, Salt-N-Pepa. 


EMMA Okay, okay, let's toast. (Raises ber drink) 
ANGELA 10 Nikki. 

They all fall silent, solemn. 

ALL To Nikki. 

Pause. 


PATTI And to, um, to Josh's face, when he saw his car. 


A unanimous exclamation. 


EMMA | wish | coulda seen it. 


PATTI You can use your imagination. (Holds ber head. 
imitates Josh) “What the fuck.” 


They all laugh. 

PATTI No no no no no, listen, listen, you know how some 
guys, they put like, “Can't Touch This” on their cars, or you 
know, like, “Smooth Lover” or whatever . . . 


ANGELA (/auehing) “Smooth Lover...” 


PATTI Well, whatever, now he’s got his, some free custom 
work, you know? “Rapist.” That'll attract the women. Good 
luck, Josh. (With an alarmed look) Oh, shit, we forgot. . . 


They all freeze, afraid all of a sudden. 


PATTI We forgot to break off the antenna! He can still listen 
to the radio, which | don’t like! 


EMMA Ohi right, he’s sitting in his car with flat tires and all 
the broken glass listening to the radio, crying . . . 
ANGELA At least he can hear his music! We should get his 


antenna and put it over here on your box! Damn, Patti, this 
box sounds like shit, when you gonna get a new system? 


PATTI What am I gonna do? Eddie took the good one. That 
douchebag. 


ANGELA You should put some bars up on your fuckin’ 
windows so he can't be comin’ in here all the time . . . 


PATTI You know how much bars cost? Like five hundred 
dollars . . . 


EMMA We shoulda stolen Josh's car and sold it, we'd have 
the money. 


Light laughter. Short pause. 
ANGELA We could use some money to do something for 
Nikki. 


EMMA Yeah, we could buy some paint for Marlys to do the 
mural . . . 


PATTI Or get her mother something. Some flowers, or 
something. 


ANGELA Her mother?! Hell, no. 


EMMA We should donate some money to the shelter in her 
name. That could do some good. 


PATTI Damn, it’s like in three days, Nikki's dead, Nikki got 
raped, Emma got raped, fuck up that car. . . 

EMMA It’s like a movie or something. 

PATTI No, if it was a movie, we would've shot about 50 
people by now. 

EMMA Patti, Angela and Emma starring in 7bose Crazy 
Girls. 

PATTI Right, we'd be smearin’ lipstick all over our face and 
cryin’ with the make-up runnin’ down our faces tryin’ to fire 
the gun... 


ANGELA And you'd have the big sex scene, Patti, you and 
... you and, who's that guy, Leonardo . . . 7 


EMMA Leonardo DiCaprio, all right, Patti. 

PATTI No, | don’t think that guy's my type. 
EMMA IHle's your size! 

ANGELA No, he’s not man enough for you, Lucci. 


PATTI It's true, it’s true. No, it ain't no movie, that’s for sure. 
(Very long pause) Still, that felt goooood today. 


EMMA II felt rea/ good. 


INT. CORA’S SANDWICH SHOP - SATURDAY AFTERNOCN 
By the counter is a bulletin board with local stuff, includ- 
ing a flyer for a talk at the local college by bell hooks. 


Patti's standing at the counter waiting for her order. Tomy 
is sitting on the counter pulling packages of potato chips 
down off the rack. Patti ignores her as she thumbs 
through an X-Men comic book, engrossed. CORA, the 
owner (white, age 40), makes Patti's sandwich. 


CORA What's up with the Wolverine these days, Patti? 
PATTI Huh? Oh. (7binks) He's not in this one hardly. It's 
mostly on Rogue. 

CORA Rogue? I don't know him. Is he new? 

PATTI Her. Nah, she’s, well, kinda. It's Storm, Rogue and 
Jean Grey. And Psylocke. Those’re the girls. | like Storm, she's 
beautiful and also smart. 


CORA That's a lot more girls than they used to have. 


PATTI Yeah, plus then they got \-Force and X-Facior and 
Excalibur, Generation X, whatever. Plain X-Men’s still the 
best, though. And 7he Fantastic Four. \ like The Thing. 





Cora smiles and hands over Patti's sandwich 

CORA $3.50 for the sandwich, sweetie. I'd never be able to 
keep track of them all. 

PATTI You get used to it. 


Pattis ex-boyfriend, EDDIE (28-32, white, muscular). has 
Just entered the shop and he sneaks up behind her, putting 
his hands on her hips. 


EDDIE Munchkin. 


PATTI (Mostly kidding) Hey, don't be sneakin’ up on me 
like that, Eddie. 

EDDIE ‘ake it easy, take it easy. How's my girl doin’? How's 
both my girls doin’, huh? 


He picks Tomy up off the counter, spilling potato chips as 
he does. 


PATTI Hey, would you be gentle with her, please? 
EDDIE (mon, I'm gonna drop her on her head, whaddya 
think, I’m stupid? 


PATTI Yeah, well, the way you're goin’ . . . she’s not a doll. 
Eddie, be gentle with her. 


EDDIE (7) Zim) Mommy's always yellin’ at Daddy makin’ 
me the bad guy. . . 


PATTI Yeah, right, give her lies. 
Patti goes back to her comic. 


EDDIE I'm not givin’ her lies. (7 Zomy) You want my beep 
heep? (Beeps his beeper at her) 

PATTI Eddie, c'mon, she don’t like that. Would you want 
someone goin’ like this to you all the time? 


EDDIE She don’t like that. She's takin’ it. Go ahead, Tomy, 
just push this button here. Beep beep. See that? Beep beep. 
You want a piece of candy? 


PATTI Get her somethin’ nutritious, man. she’s been eatin’, 
like, shit all day. 


EDDIE |.ike what, like a sandwich? 

PATTI Get her a sandwich. 

EDDIE (ora, can I have a cheese sandwich for her, please? 
PATTI Make it Swiss. 


EDDIE Swiss, man, you like that spicy shit, Tomy? I gave 
her some American from my sandwich last time, she ate that 
shit right up. 


PATTI First of all, Eddie, watch your mouth around her. 
please. And second, American's got nothin’ good in it, okay, 
it's all coloring. And get her a pickle, she likes pickles. 


EDDIE She likes pickles now? Damn, she’s a big girl. 


PATTI She loves pickles. 

EDDIE So what's up, they find Super Dick yet or what? 
PATTI Super Dick? 

EDDIE He's been missing, right? 

PATTI Super Dick ain't in this one. 

EDDIE He was in the third world or whatever, the third void 
and shit... 

PATTIE This ain't the third... this is Zhe Fantastic Four. 
man, you don’t even know your comics. 

EDDIE 0h), shit. 

PATTI (Serious) Super Dick ain’t in this. 

EDDIE Hey, Patti, I'm jokin’ with you here, why can’t you 
be nice to me one time, huh, I’m tryin’ to be nice to you... 


PATTI I'm doin’ the best can... . it ain't gonna get no 
better than this... 


EDDIE All right, all right, I'll take what I can get. Cora, I'm 
gettin’ a couple bags a chips for my little angel here, all 
right, add thatin. .. 


Eddie opens another bag of chips and starts feeding them 
lo Tomy. 


EXT. MAGAZINE BUILDING - SATURDAY MORNING 
Emma walks by and Marlys comes running up next to her. 
She walks alongside Emma, who slows but doesn't stop. 


MARLYS fiey, whas up, Emma? 

EMMA I1i, Marlys, how ya doin’? 

MARLYS Chillin’, definitely. (Pause) Whatcha up to? 
EMMA Nothin’. Gotta... go by the shelter, move some 
furniture in. 

MARLYS That's cool. Yo, listen, | heard about Nikki. That's 
really fucked up. 

EMMA Yel. 

MARLYS | thought she was a really great person, you know? 
EMMA Yeah, she was. 

MARLYS People get so sad sometimes . . . It’s like, that 
thing you guys did to that guy’s car, that “Josh” guy, did he 
do that to Nikki, is that what happened? 

EMMA Not exactly, but... 

MARLYS ‘Cause | just wanted to tell you that I think it was 
way cool, you know? I mean, like, /ha/’s action, that’s, like, 
taking it into your own hands and making a statement, like, 
representin’ for all of us, you know? ‘Cause I know you're 
feelin’ it here for her, you know what I’m sayin’? 
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EMMA Right. All right. Thanks. 


MARLYS Whatever, | gotta go, but I just wanted to tell you 
that shit, right? So I'll see you around the block. 


EMMA All right, take it easy, Marlys. 
MARLYS Keep on rockin’ it. 
Marlys runs off as Emma turns and looks up at the Magazine 


Building facade. 


INT. ANGELA'S KITCHEN —- SUNDAY NIGHT 

Angela stands at the sink doing the dishes with her 
Walkman on. Her mom passes through the trame of the 
doorway in one direction and we hear her voice off-cam- 
era. Angela stares only at the dishes and straight ahead. 


MRS. SMITH Angela, |'m going to a board meeting and 
I'll be back late. Take those clothes in the hamper down to 
the laundry tonight, okay? 


Mrs. Smith passes through the door frame again, glances in, 
and then we hear the door shut. As soon as it does, Angela 
looks toward the doorway. It’s clear that she heard her 
mom over the Walkman music, but chose to ignore her. 


INT. THE NEWSPAPER ROOM —- MONDAY MORNING 
Into the full frame slams an 8 x 10 photo of Josh's car, 
the word “RAPIST” written across its hood. Patti is holding 
Tomy as she sets the photo down. She's terse, distracted, 
and in a rush. In addition to Angela and Emma, Marlys is 
also there working on the paper. 

PATTI Whaddya think? 

EMMA 0h, this one’s good, I like it. 

MARLYS 0h, shit, this is it? 

ANGELA Nice picture, Patti. 


PATTI Yeah, check it out, this other one’s no good, ‘cause 
your sneaker’s in it. 


EMMA (kidding) Shut up... 

PATTI (Kidding back) | ain't shuttin’ up. 
ANGELA That's incriminating. 

EMMA Really. Destroy the negative! 
PATTI But the first one’s good, right? 
EMMA It’s excellent. 


PATTI So | gotta split, I'll be back in a hour, okay? Tomy’s 
gonna stay here, right Tomy, you gonna be good today? . . . 


ANGELA Whoa... 
EMMA Where you goin’? 


PATTI | got car shop. If | don’t go, he’s gonna fail me. 
ANGELA Patti... 
EMMA Patti, we got a lot of work to do. 


Emma walks to the bulletin board and hangs up the photo 
of the car. 


PATTI So do I! And I don’t wanna fail that class! I got five 
absents already! 


MARLYS What about the day care? 


PATTI They couldn't get a sub, come on, you guys, I’m 
gonna be late now, too. 


MARLYS It's okay, Patti, give her to me... 
ANGELA Patti, you can’t just... 


PATTI Why you guys givin’ me a hard time, huh? I owe you, 
all right, | owe you. When I'm rich I'll give it all to my baby- 
sitters. Jeez... I'll put her bottle over here. She’s gonna be 
good, she'll be good, okay, thanks. 


She exits. 
ANGELA She did it again. 
EMMA Thank you, byeeee. She's like, peace . . . 


ANGELA Let me ask you, Marlys, why you agree to stupid 
shit like this? 


MARLYS What's she gonna do? She can’t help it. 


ANGELA (kaising her voice) But we're already late with 
this issue, it’s the last fuckin’ one. . . 


lomy starts to cry. 
ANGELA... and now she’s crying. .. 
EMMA Shie’s a baby, that’s what babies do. 


ANGELA 0h, you know . . . (Raises her voice) | hate when 
this shit happens. 


MARLYS Stop yelling, Angela, you're gonna make her feel 
bad. 


ANGELA Believe me, Tomy doesn't understand (7urns 
and talks to Tomy’s face) what I'm saying, how this really 
fucks shit up... 

EMMA | just wish she'd be a little more, you know, I'm 
happy to do it sometimes, but when it fucks up the paper, 
then I’m like... 

ANGELA Fuck up the paper? Fuck up your fucking life. 
MARLYS What is she supposed to do? It happened. What 
would you have done? 


EMMA It's called an abortion. 


MARLYS Emma, don’t even talk like that, right in front of 
Tomy, that’s fucked up. 


EMMA It's reality. 
MARLYS Whatever. Just take it easy around her. 


EMMA What are you, like in the fetus rights organization 
or something? 


MARLYS Get the fuck outta here. 


ANGELA Look, I'm not having any fuckin’ kids, | know that 
much. 


MARLYS Never? 

ANGELA Never right now. 

MARLYS No, wait, but let's say you got pregnant, what would 
you do? 

ANGELA It’s not gonna happen. 

MARLYS How do you know? You're not gonna ever have sex? 
ANGELA I've had sex. I don’t have a baby, right? 
EMMA (Jokes) You have? 

ANGELA Shut the fuck up. (Long pause) Look, I'm not 


dissin’ Patti, right, she’s my girl and I love her, it’s just, it’s a 
fucking burden . . . 


MARLYS Well, you know, if she had a decent guy around to 
help her out she wouldn't have this problem . . . 


ANGELA Oh, God, sweet, innocent little Marlys . . . That's 
another kid! They're the biggest fucking babies in the world! 
You gotta do all this shit for them—cleaning up after a man 
is just like cleaning up after a fuckin’ child. . . 


MARLYS Not all men are like that... 


ANGELA Get with that boy Solomon and you'll see what 
I'm talking about. 


All laugh. Emma switches on the boombox and a song by 
Hole comes on. 


MARLYS (Rolls ber eyes) You're never gonna have kids. 
You're never gonna get married. C’mon, it’s a beautiful expe- 
rience, having a baby. 

Emma walks over to Angela and starts forcing her legs 
apart. 


EMMA Oh yeah, get the stirrups ready, you're about to 
explode a thing the size of a football out of your hole!!! 


They all burst out laughing, Angela pushing Emma away 
and gradually calming down. Residual laughter peppers 
the rest of the scene. 


ANGELA No, you know what? I'm gonna do what I want 
to do. Any and everything | want. I want to write, I want to be 


successful, | don’t want to go through all this bullshit like 
Patti, right? 


EMMA It's true. 


ANGELA You have the baby, who has to look after it? You. 
It's your fuckin’ baby. He can get up and walk away. He can 
do whatever. If you do it, you're a bad mother. 

EMMA Exactly! 

ANGELA Now I'm all fucking worked up. 

EMMA No, | agree, though. You gotta be settled, you know, 
like secure. 

ANGELA Your own person. 

EMMA Yeah, and, like, psychologically stable. 
ANGELA Exactly. (Pause) Well, | don’t know if you're ever 
gonna be ready then . . . 

Everyone cracks up. 


EMMA Shut the fuck up... 


INT. THE GIRLS’ BATHROOM - MONDAY AFTERNOON 
Everybody has cut out during class and is hanging out. 
Patti's writing on the wall. 


PATTI She's always saying that shit, every day it’s the same 
thing... 

EMMA So, then, in Bio, Mr. Dole is sitting there, he’s talking 
to the clock, and this little white, like, piece of spit forms on 
his lip, right, it's suspended and every time he says a word it 
like, stretches and he doesn’t even notice it, | swear to God, 
I'm like, get a grip... 


ANGELA He's fucked up. 


EMMA He's gross! He’s like “and the piston and the flower 
and the petal...” 


ANGELA (70 Paiti) What you writin’? 

EMMA She's probably writing her number. “For a good 
time, call...” 

ANGELA | already wrote it, don’t worry, it’s on the other 
side. 

PATTI No one’s called me. 


ANGELA What'd you write? (Reads) “I'll fuck you up if 
you fuck wit me.” 


EMMA |’ in scared! 


ANGELA (aughing) I'm trembling. Ohhh, I just pissed 
in my pants. 


PATTI (Kinda fake mad, drops the pen) Gimme a fucking 
break. 
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All laugh. Emma picks up the pen and starts writing. Patti 
burps. Everyone waves the air. 


ANGELA You «re gross. 

PATTI Honey, | haven't had anything to eat today. 
ANGELA That's even worse! 

EMMA That's a day old. Day-old burp. 


PATTI (Reading whal Emma wrote) “Pervert”... what? 
What the fuck is this? 


ANGELA “Subvert the patriarchy.” It’s like a term paper. 


PATTI (Like a leacher) \'\\ have to give ita C, Emma, I'm 
sorry. ‘Too many big words. You know we don’t like that. 


All laugh. Emma starts making a rendering of Josh car 
with Josh beside it while the others try to add to the collec- 
lion of wel gobs of toilet paper on the ceiling. 


ANGELA Now throw it up there, don’t throw it at us. 
PATTI | know what I'm doin’. 

She throws it and it doesnt stick. They scream. 

PATTI The toilet paper must be no good. 

ANGELA Jou didn't wet it enough. 


PATTI | wanna see it fall on someone's head now when they 
come in. 


She throws it again and again—it doesn | stick. 
EMMA (7117718 fo them) What're you guys tryin’ to fuckin’ do? 
PATTI Whaddya think I'm tryin’ to do, add to the thing! 


ANGELA (Looking al what Emma's drawn) Oh, check 
it out. 


PATTI It's Josh. Put his number right here, put #33 on his 
chest. (aking pen) Write it in black. Here. 


ANGELA "his is the Wall of Shame. 


EMMA The Wall of Shame. Oh. nice dickie. It’s a little 
crooked . .. 


PATTI (/urns and laughs) You know what it looked like. 
ANGELA No, don’t even talk like that. 
PATTI It's true! 


Emma grabs the pen. She writes, “WATCH OUT FOR THESE 
GUYS,” and puts a list of numbers 1-10 below it. 


PATTI Oh, jeez, this is turning into a drama here. 


EMMA No, if anyone has names to add, they can just put 
‘em down. 


wo preppy girls enter the bathroom. 


ANGELA We vot visitors. 
EMMA It's Heather. 
ANGELA And her friend, Heather. | mean, Benita. 


The girls walk to the sinks, biding lime primping in the 
mirror. HEATHER is white, BENITA is black. Patti makes 


fun of Heather behind her back. 


HEATHER (/uriing around) Why don’t you cut it out? 
PATTI (/itating) Why don't you cut it out? 
HEATHER You think that’s funny? 

PATTI You think that’s funny? 

EMMA | think it’s funny. 

ANGELA You need to use the bathroom? 

PATTI Yeah, why don't you go do what you need to do? 
BENITA It's our bathroom, too. 


ANGELA (Disgusted, with a “You golla be kidding me, 
wannabe” look) Tch. 


PATTI Like who gives a fuck. It's our fuckin’ bathroom too, 
who cares. 


HEATHER (/0i77/s fo wall) Did you do that? 
ANGELA Did you do it? 

PATTI We came in here and discovered it. Imagine . . . 
HEATHER Why are you standing right next to it? 


PATTI It’s a free country, girl, we can stand where we want 
to stand. 


BENITA The Magic Markers are right there in your pocket. 
You think we're stupid? 


PATTI Yeah! 
EMMA Yes, we do think you're stupid. 


HEATHER Well, you're wrong, okay, ‘cause we're not, ‘cause 
we also know that you did that to Josh's car. 


A pause. 


PATTI How d'ya know? 

BENITA We know. 

PATTI Gimme some information, how do ya know? 
HEATHER It doesn't matter. 

PATTI (Gelling worked up) You're talkin’ bullshit. 
HEATHER | don’t have to tell you! 

PATTI You stop talkin’ bullshit! 


ANGELA (S/eps forward) Why you comin’ up in our face 
anyway? 








HEATHER because Josh is our friend. 
EMMA Oh, I'm sorry. Josh is your friend? 
ANGELA Why don’t y'all get the fuck out of here? 


HEATHER | just think you should be careful if you're 
gonna be telling lies about people. 


EMMA |.ies?! 


PATTI Oh, go fuck yourself, what're you talkin’ about, be 
careful? 


ANGELA Hold up, hold up, hold up. You startin’ to . . . is 
that a fuckin’ threat? 


HEATHER Whatever. Just because your friend’s dead, don't 
take it out on other people . . . 


The look on Benita’s face shows that even she thinks that 
was a fucked up thing to say. For Patti, it was the last 
straw. She leaps forward and pushes Heather, who goes 
/lying back toward the door. Benita goes for the door in 
an attempt to get them both out of there and Angela and 
Emma jump in, pushing the whole brawl out into the 
hall. Instantly, a crowd of students gather around and 
leachers and hall monitors move in to break it up almost 
as quickly as it started. Patti, Angela and Heather are 
heing led away with the other girls close behind, pleading 
for their friends’ release, to no avail. Dylan is on the edge 
of the crowd and ts startled to see Emma involved in this. 


INT. THE PRINCIPAL'S OFFICE - TUESDAY MORNING 
The door swings open and Ms. Clinton, a white woman, 
age 48, walks out and calls Emma. Emma enters and sits 
in front of Ms. Clinton’s desk. 


MS. CLINTON You know why I called you down, don't you? 
Emma shrugs. 

MS. CLINTON Angela and Patti have been suspended for 
a few days but I wanted to give you a break, Emma. Your 
grades have been good for four years here . . . 

EMMA Anvela gets straight A's. 

MS. CLINTON (Pause) Emma, I'm not going to argue 
with you, okay, | don't have time for that. There’s been a lot 
of talk around the school about this thing with Josh’s car. . . 
and all your names have been mentioned. Now | don't know 
if any of this has to do with Nikki. . . 

Emma interrupts her with a guffaw. 

MS. CLINTON | told Mr. Gates that | found it hard to 
believe that you could be involved. But now this fight . . . 


Emma shrugs. 


EXT. PLAYGROUND/BASKETBALL COURTS - TUESDAY 
MORNING 


Patti and Angela are on suspension. We see them on the 
edge of the courts. In the foreground, Tomy plays in the 
sandbox; in the background, a pickup game of basketball 
is going on. Between the two stand Patti and Angela. 


On the soundtrack, from a boombox in the distance, a 
song by KRS-One. We hear a medley of daytime play- 
ground sounds that, along with the music, drowns out 
the dialogue. 


Angela is showing Patti her attempt from the night before 
to do The Butterfly and The Bogle simultaneously. Patti is 
impressed. Patti asks if any guys came up to dance with 
her and Angela shows her what she calls the “I can't 
dance but | want it to look like | can” dance, which every 
guy does all night. Patti joins in. They both crack up. The 
scene fades. 


INT. THE SCHOOL LUNCHROOM - TUESDAY MORNING 
Dylan sits at an empty table by the window. He looks 
anxious. In the background, five kids stand around, 
hanging out and talking, all of them wearing their Walk- 
mans. At another table in the distance, three deaf kids sit 
around signing, laughing. Emma enters and sits down. 


DYLAN Hey. 

EMMA Ile. 

DYLAN Where were you? 
EMMA Clinton's office. 
DYLAN What'd she want? 


EMMA She wanted to congratulate me on being such a 
fine student. 


DYLAN You vet in trouble for the fight? 
EMMA \0. 


DYLAN That's good... so, where... where were you all 
weekend? 


EMMA Whaddya mean? 


DYLAN Did you get any of my messages? I left a bunch of 
Messages .. . 


EMMA Yeah. 

DYLAN So, uh, why didn’t you, uh, call me back? 
EMMA | don't know. | was really busy. 

DYLAN Okay. (Pause, then tiptoes) Busy . . . doing what? 


EMMA | was, like, taking care of shit. | had to work at the 
shelter, me and Angela went over to Nikki's house, Nikki's 
mom's house and talked to her. . . 


DYLAN How's she doing? 
EMMA Her mom? She's weird, she’s fucked up. 151 
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DYLAN Yeah. (Pause) You were hangin’ with your posse ... 


EMMA (Gives him a look, like “What's that mean?”) My 


friends, yeah . . . 


DYLAN Well, it um, | got kinda pissed off, you know? 
EMMA What pissed you off? 
DYLAN That | sat around for three days and didn’t hear 


from you. 
EMMA | didn’t ask you to sit around for three days. . . 
DYLAN | didn’t say you did, it’s just, you know... . 


EMMA (Exasperated) | have enough, ugh, | have enough 
going on in my life, you know, and then, like, to come into 
school and my boyfriend says he’s pissed off, it’s like, “no.” 
You know I'm not your fucking wife, Dylan. 


DYLAN | know you're not. I'm sorry. I’m sorry. It’s just, it 
was just frustrating . . . 


EMMA Well, I'm sorry. 

lery long pause as Emma plays with her gum. 
DYLAN So you heard about Josh's car? 

EMMA Yeah. 

DYLAN //es/ing) | heard he’s pretty pissed. 
EMMA Yeah, I'd be pissed if | was the girl he raped. 
DYLAN No, totally. But still, it’s like, violent. 


EMMA \iolent. | don’t know, it looked to me kinda like, you 
know, like somebody was trying to make a point, I mean did you 
see What it said on the car? Do you know what “rapist” means? 


DYLAN Yeah, | know, but... (Pause) Why did you do it? 
EMMA What are you talking about? 

DYLAN | know you were there. Everyone in the whole 
school knows. 


Emma pauses to think about whether or not she should lie 
about this. 


EMMA So. So what. 


DYLAN Whaddya mean, so what? How can you just say 
“so what"? 


EMMA (\/cailer-of-fact) ‘Cause I'm proud of what I did. 


DYLAN 0h, God. | just don’t understand. | mean I do 
understand, | understand that . . . you're upset about Nikki, 
but, it’s just, | don’t know how you think trashing someone's 
car is gonna make anything better . . . 


EMMA (Laughing but mad) You really don't understand, 
do you? 


DYLAN Why do you have to be . . . sarcastic with me? I'm 
trying to talk to you. 
EMMA Talk away. 


DYLAN (frustrated) You know, you can talk about all this 
stuff with your girlfriends, but when I try to. . . 


EMMA Dylan, what do you know about any of my friends? 


DYLAN What do I need to know?! Just look at them, | mean 
how about Patti, it’s like, she’s got a fucking kid! Like, what's 
up with that? 


EMMA | clon't believe this. . . 


DYLAN No, she’s a, a fucking juvenile delinquent, no, no, 
not even juvenile, | mean, she got left back so many fucking 
times, what is she, like 40? | mean come on, Emma, she 
takes fucking car shop. You're accepted to Columbia for next 
year and you're hanging out with, with . . . 


Emma gets up to leave. 
DYLAN What are you doing? 


EMMA I'm leaving, | have to go to class, that’s what I’m 
doing. 


DYLAN |, | really don’t, | think that you're throwing shit 
away, you know, you're gonna, if you keep doing this, like, 
you're doing, you're gonna. . . 


EMMA Can | tell you how much this shit that I'm throwing 
away means to me? (Holds up her fingers) This much. 
Right now, this much. 


Emma walks away. 


EXT. PARK - TUESDAY MORNING 
Angela and Patti are walking. Patti has Tomy in a stroller. 


PATTI No, I'm gonna get one a those little, like, Catholic 
school skirts, that'd be appropriate, right? 

ANGELA You'd look good in that, girl. 

PATTI You gonna buy those jeans? 

ANGELA They cool, right? 

PATTI Supercool. 


1WO GUYS doing landscaping work hiss and whistle at the 
girls. Another guy, ANTHONY, catcalls them. Anthony is 
about 25 years old, white, muscular but not buffed, and 
pretty good-looking. 


ANTHONY Yo girls, get a babysitter, we'll go two on one! 


Patti barely flinches, keeps looking straight ahead and 
lips the guys off. 


PATTI (}ells) Fuck you, fuckin’ chickenhead. 


ee 


_ — 


ANTHONY (laughing) | got a break comin’ up in a few 
minutes. 


ANGELA Just ignore ‘em, they're stupid . . . 


Suddenly Patti stops short, spins on her heels and ap- 
proaches him. 


PATTI You've got no respect, you know that? I got a child 
with me right here . . . 


ANTHONY | vot respect for you . . . 


PATTI (Furious) You got none! What if some guy talked to 
your mother or your girlfriend that way, huh, how would you 
like that? 

ANTHONY ($77i/es) | got no girlfriend. 


PATTI Well, there's a big surprise. Who the hell would want 
you? (Turns to leave) Creep. 


Patti walks away, leaving Anthony totally beat. 


PATTI Like, what do they think, I’m gonna drop everything 
and fuck you right now? 


ANGELA You told him, Lucci. (70 Zomy) See what you got 
to look forward to, girl? 


PATTI Nah, she's gonna be fine. She won't be takin’ no shit. 
The two of them walk down the street. 
INT. MAGAZINE BUILDING - TUESDAY AFTERNOON 


Emma stands in the lobby looking at the list of offices in 
the building. It's lunch period and she's eating a sandwich. 


INT. ANGELA'S KITCHEN - TUESDAY AFTERNOON 
Angela stands at the kitchen counter, leafing through a 
magazine, listening to music on her Walkman, chewing 
gum. Her mother zooms past the kitchen doorway and 
then comes back, looking in the kitchen. 


MRS. SMITH Angela, what are you doing home? 
Angela doesn't hear her over the Walkman. 
MRS. SMITH Angela, what are you doing home? 


ANGELA (Removing headphones) What are you doing 
home? 


MRS. SMITH I'm picking up some papers for the school 
meeting. Did you get out early? 


ANGELA You could say that. 
MRS. SMITH Okay. You do your homework? 


ANGELA | didn’t have any homework, ‘cause | got sus- 
pended. 


MRS. SMITH Excuse me? 


ANGELA | said, | got suspended. 
MRS. SMITH Hold on, let’s start this again. Why did you 


get suspended? And look at me when you are speaking to me. 
ANGELA | wasn't talking yet. I got suspended for having 
a fight. 


MRS. SMITH You'd better lose that attitude right now, girl. 
Right now. Now I've got a meeting that I'm late for. Here | am 
fighting to keep a school open and you're getting suspended 
from yours. This is not good, Angela. 


ANGELA Are you finished? 


MRS. SMITH (2aises voice) I'm speaking to you. You 
don’t tell me when I'm finished. 
ANGELA Forget it, mom, I'll just check you later, all right? 


MRS. SMITH Wait, wait, wait. Who do you think you're 
talking to? I'm not one of your... . homegirls here. You're 
talking to me. Now you answer me, fight over what and 
with who? 


ANGELA She got in my face and I don’t know her name. 


MRS. SMITH She got in your face and you started fighting. 
Out of the clear blue sky. 


ANGELA She got in my face. That’s it. 

MRS. SMITH That's it. You think it’s that simple? 
ANGELA 0)f course not. Nothing can be simple when I'm 
talking to you. 


MRS. SMITH Life's not simple, Angela. | didn’t make it 
complicated, | didn't make the rules. | didn’t create the 
problems. 


ANGELA And | did? 


MRS. SMITH |'m not saving either of us did, but fighting 
is not going to resolve any problems, Angela. 


ANGELA Whiat was | supposed to do? 
MRS. SMITH How about have some common sense? 
ANGELA Now I'm stupid. 


MRS. SMITH You're not stupid, but fighting was stupid, 
ves. And you know better than that. 


ANGELA | know to stand up for what I believe. 


MRS. SMITH And what is that? What did this girl say to 
you that could possibly make you fight her? 


ANGELA She dissed Nikki, all right? Who she think she is 
to come to me and tell me, “So what, your friend got killed.” 
I'm not supposed to feel for that? 


MRS. SMITH Oh, baby, I'm not saying you're not sup- 
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posed to feel for that. | understand that. But you gotta rise 
above it. 


ANGELA | 'm sorry, Mom, but I don’t hear that. 


MRS. SMITH Angela, Nikki is gone, and that’s a horrible 
thing. But what is important is for you to keep living, Getting 
in some fight will not bring Nikki back. 


ANGELA Well, you know what? It felt good at the time. 


MRS. SMITH And how does it feel now? This is your /ife, 
Angela. 


ANGELA Exactly. /) life. 


Mrs. Smith is stumped. She sits with this, then looks at her 
watch. She looks back at her daughter with a sense of belp- 
lessness, frustration and loss. 


MRS. SMITH | have to go. 
ANGELA Then go. 


MRS. SMITH What are we going to do? Angela, what are 
we going to do? I don’t know what to do. 


ANGELA lust leave me alone. 
INT. CORA'S SANDWICH SHOP - WEDNESDAY LUNCHTIME 


From a boombox in the back, a song by Luscious Jack- 
son plays. 


The girls are waiting by the cash register for their food. 
Angela examines the bell hooks flyer distractedly. Cora 
eavesdrops on their conversation as she puts their food 
in a bag to go. 

PATTI Oh, we've had a rough coupla days . . . 


ANGELA Yeah, it's been tough. Hangin’ out, playin’ some 
basketball . . . 


PATTI... watchin’ TV... 
ANGELA House party... 
PATTI Right, house party. 
EMMA Puck you guys. 
PATTI Oh, some a that too... 


EMMA Yeah, I'm sure. You guys got the easy punishment. | 
got the fuckin’ torture chamber. 


ANGELA Mis. Clinton? 
PATTI Oh. no... 


EMMA It's like, “You're a smart girl, not like those hoodlums 
Patti and Angela...” 


Angela laughs. 


PATTI She said that?! That bitch. Did she say that really? 


EMMA °I'in the first woman principal of this school and | 
sucked a lot of dick to get here...” 


Patti blows the wrapper off her straw, catching it as it flies 
foward the counter. 


ANGELA That's fucked up. 
PATTI She's fucked up. 


ANGELA ||] take the two days’ suspension to not have to 
sit in front of that shit, I'm serious. 


Cora puts the bag on the counter. 

CORA (Siiling) Here you go, everything's in there. 
PATTI Extra sugar? 

CORA Yup. 

PATTI Extra ketchup? 

CORA (Chuckles) It’s all there. 


EMMA How much? (70 Angela) | might need to borrow 
some... 


CORA (Pushes bag toward them) No charge today. Keep 
up the good work. 


The girls look at each other incredulously. 

EMMA Thanks. Thanks a lot. 

They take the bag and leave, surprised looks on their faces. 
INT. BASKETBALL COURTS —- WEDNESDAY NIGHT 


Angela and CAM (black, 25) are playing one-on-one. 
Cam drives past Angela twice, easily. He stops playing. 


CAM It’s not my birthday, you know. 

ANGELA Puck it, I’m somewhere else. 

CAM You havin’ some a those female problems . . . 
ANGELA Don't start with that, all right, Cam? 
CAM Well, check it out... 


ANGELA No, I'm... actually, yeah, it is a female problem, 
in a way, my fuckin’ mom. It’s bad enough she’s gotta sweat 
me at home, now she’s fuckin’ with my game over here . . . 
CAM Just forget about her. You'll be graduatin’ in a week, 
got the summer comin’ up, it’s all good, baby baby. 


ANGELA It’s all good, baby baby ‘cause I’m ow/, soon as 
they hand me that diploma. . . 


CAM Whoa, hold up. What're you talkin’ about, you talkin’ 
‘bout leavin’ early? 


ANGELA Fuck, yeah. I'm tired of being under her roof, 
abiding by her rules. 








CAM And what about summer league? You're just gonna 
abandon me? 


ANGELA It’s not about playin’ ball, Cam, it's about me 
and my life, all right? 


CAM All right, all right. A.S.A.P.? 
ANGELA Ves, N.O.\W. 
CAM 0).K.A.Y. 


ANGELA No, really. I'm ready for the next thing. | tried the 
daughter thing, right? I did the student thing, now I wanna 
do the adult thing, my ow thing. 


A long silence as they pick up the ball again and slowly 
start shooting. 


CAM So you got yourself a job? A place to stay? 


ANGELA 1'I] figure it out. I'll find a job. Somethin’ chill, 
so | can study while | get paid. 

CAM Gas station attendant. 

ANGELA Fuck you. 

INT. THE NEWSPAPER ROOM - THURSDAY MORNING 
All the students have left for the day except for Emma 
and Angela. Ms. Hill sits on her desk going through 
paperwork. Emma and Angela are in one of those post- 
joke, can't stop laughing/giggling things. Every time one 
of them stops for a second, the other one laughs and it 


starts again. Angela finally sits back and sighs, throwing a 
stack of papers on the table. 


In the background, a song by k.d. lang plays quietly on 
the boombox. 


ANGELA Finally finished. 

EMMA You done? 

ANGELA No, I'm saying finished, finished. 

EMMA Like this is it. Last issue. No more. 

ANGELA No more. Yes, this paper will never be the same. 
Ms. Hill looks up and smiles. 

EMMA | just want this whole year to end already. 


ANGELA ‘lel! me about it. (Lowers her voice) Before | kill 
somebody. 


EMMA Really. | thought I was gonna kill fucking Dylan 
this morning. I almost socked him. . . 


ANGELA He givin’ you a hard time? 


EMMA | don't think he has a brain, you know, it’s like, 
“Have you understood anything I've said?” 


ANGELA Just fucking drop him. Don’t worry about it. 


EMMA Yeah, well, I'm thinking about it. (She gets up and 
gathers some papers) Drop him. Solve it. 


ANGELA There ya go. 


EMMA Hey, when does 7de Phoenix come out, is it this 
week or next? 


ANGELA [1's next week. You put that poem in it? 
EMMA Yeah, it’s gonna be in there. 
ANGELA (Good. | like that poem. 


EMMA | don’t know, | think I should leave the poetry to 
the expert. 


Emma throws a crumpled piece of paper at Angela. 


ANGELA Don't say that. | think you're a great writer, 
Emma. You just gotta loosen up your words a little, get a flow. 


EMMA (Get a flow? I don't know... (Laughs al inadvertent 
bad rhyme) 


ANGELA | just wrote a new one last night. 
EMMA 001), cool, let's hear it. 

ANGELA You want to? 

EMMA Totally. 

Angela reads her poem, “Undeniably Me.” 


ANGELA Long flowing braids interlocking her knowl- 
edge/ University of the streets is where she went to college / 
Large deep-set eyes, knowing all, hiding nothing /Assuring 
your fake ass, like you're really saying sumthin’/ Nose wide 
open like some art on display/Smelling all the bullshit com- 
ing a mile away/Her lips full and ready, either smiling or in 
a pucka/Always ready to spit out truth, she’s one bad mutha- 
fucka/Always on her guard, because she knows she has to 
be/ Cause brothas always trying to run that fake shit, ya see / 
Don't step to her wrong, give her sumthin’ she can feel / 
Growing up black and female she know to keep it real/Some- 
times it’s mistakin’ that she’s nuthin’ but a diva/ ‘Cause she 
can turn it on and be fierce like a feva/But that’s not her sty- 
lo everyday type-o-thing/She demands respect, to be treated 
like a queen/ Dressed down in baggies, carries books, not a 
gat/It doesn’t really matter ‘cause her shit's always phat / 
Evil stares won't stop her or whispers on the street/She won't 
be deterred ‘til her mission’s complete /She’s looking for 
knowledge, her goal is to be paid/And occasionally rest and 
regularly laid/ What ya see is what ya get/It ain't cheap— 
it ain't free/It’s all unmistakably—undeniably me! 

When she’s done, Emma and Ms. Hill sit silently in awe. 
The scene fades. 


INT. THE GIRLS’ BATHROOM - THURSDAY AFTERNOON 
The toilet flushes and Emma walks out of the stall. Patti is 
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at the mirrors checking herself out. Marlys is checking 
out the graffiti on the stalls. 

MARLYS You guys put all this shit up here? 

EMMA We started it, but most of this is stuff people added . .. 
PATTI (Approaches wall) Where? 


EMMA Look, someone wrote Scott Chambers. And Tommy 
Thurmond, they crossed him out! 


PATTI Richard Wilson, that’s new, Richard Wilson .. . 
(Reading) “Kyle Buckley hit me. . .” 


ALL Kyle Buckley? 
EMMA He’s like that brainiac guy . . . 
MARLYS This is a lot of shit up here. 


PATTI (Reading) “These girls are bitches, they can’t,” oh, 
“they just can’t get laid.” Uh-huh, and I know who wrote 
that one... 


EMMA Heather. 


PATTI Heather Bitch-Face. That's okay. (Reads) Oh shit. 
“Watch out, Mr. Thomason will try to fuck you.” I'm glad 
you put that up there, that guy is scum. 


EMMA | didn't write that... 


PATTI Oh, see, everybody knows what a pig he is. Mr. Cool 
Art Teacher. 


EMMA Fuckin’ pig. 


PATTI There ya go. Fuckin’ asshole. Hey, Marlys, did you see 
Solomon yesterday? 


She looks at Emma, acknowledging that she’s aware of 


Marlys ’s crush. 

MARLYS Yeah, | saw him. 

PATTI And did he say anything to you? 
MARLYS About what? 


PATTI Oh, | don’t know, ‘cause I had a little talk with him 
the other day, I told him you want to fuck him. 


MARLYS Get the fuck outta here. 


PATTI No, | figured it was gonna be ancient history before 
you got around to it, so | told him... 


MARLYS Why you blowin’ up my spot, Patti, | can’t believe 
this. 


EMMA She's lying, Marlys, she didn’t say that. 

PATTI | did, how do you know? 

EMMA But she's right, it’s like, you gotta move in on him. 
MARLYS I'm tryin’ to do this on the down low. . . 


EMMA And it’s not working. Like, what're you gonna do, go 
get an ice cream soda with him? 


MARLYS 0h, you guys are cold, for real. | think | need to 
leave now... 


EXT. DOWNTOWN SIDEWALK - FRIDAY NIGHT 
The girls are walking, joking around. 


EMMA... and Patti’s like, ‘cause I told Solomon you want 
tofuck him... 
ANGELA Get the fuck outta here, you told him that. . . 


PATTI | didn’t tell him that, no, of course I, no, I’m just 
tellin’ Marlys that ‘cause | just wanted to fuck with her ‘cause 
| think she’s playin’ it so slow. . . 


EMMA She was so embarrassed, though, she was so 
embarrassed. 


ANGELA | can't believe you, Patti. 


PATTI But it’s just gonna help her in the long run, you 
know, ‘cause they'll just get to it now, ‘cause she’s thinkin’ . . . 


ANGELA You're always fuckin’ with her . . . 

EMMA She's so easy to fuck with. 

PATTI She's so cute, though, she loves playin’ it, you know... 
ANGELA | shoulda seen her face when you said that. 
PATTI | know, where the fuck were you all day? 


ANGELA | had to go down to Clinton's office, she had me 
filing shit in the office for, like, two hours. 


EMMA No way, like, community service? 

ANGELA And she was lookin’ for you, Lucci. 

PATTI Oh shit, no way, no one told me anything about. . . 
They turn the corner and come upon Eddie. 

PATTI Oh, hey, Eddie, whas up? 

EDDIE What's up, Munchkin, where you comin’ from? 
PATTI None a your business, Eddie, that’s where. 

EDDIE Very funny, Patti, you been by the store? 

PATTI No. 

EDDIE You seen Julius? 

PATTI No, why? 

EDDIE He's gonna get jacked up, is why. 

PATTI What's his problem? 

EDDIE You're lookin’ at it. I'm gonna kick his ass. 
EMMA 0h, pretty macho, man. 157 
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EDDIE Why don’t you shut the fuck up, I'm not talkin’ to 
you, all right? This ain't the schoolyard, so just stay out of it. 


PATTI Just keep her out of it, Eddie. 

EDDIE All right, you got rude friends, all right? 

PATTI No | don’t. | got nice friends, Eddie. 

EDDIE All right, that’s cool, very nice. You got a match? 
PATTI Yeah, | got a match. 


EDDIE So | heard you and your posse here did a job on 
some schoolboy’s car the other day . . . 


PATTI Yeah, whaddya know about it. 


EDDIE (/aughs) Oh, you fucked that thing up, you 
scratched it all up and shit, a little spray paint. . . 


PATTI Yeah, he's gonna have about three hundred, four 
hundred dollars wortha fixin’ on that car! 


EDDIE Yeah, well if you'd a stole that shit you mighta had 
three or four hundred dollars in your pockets. 


PATTI Yeah, well | didn’t need to steal it, all right, that wasn't 
the point. 


EDDIE What the fuck was the point then, huh? If you had a 
problem with this boy, why didn’t you come to me, that’s 
what | wanna know. 

PATTI Why didn't | come to you?! ‘Cause you're a bigger 
problem than this boy, man... 

EDDIE |'in a bigger problem. .. 

Eddie quickly steps forward and hits Patti in the face with 
his open hand. Angela immediately steps in between the 


hwo of them and stares Eddie down. Emma moves in next 
fo Patt. 


EDDIE Vhat’s your fuckin’ problem, all right? 

ANGELA Whiat the fuck is wrong with you? 

EDDIE Just fuckin’ back off, all right, she knows what she 
did, talkin’ to me like that in front of your stupid fuckin’ 
friends . . . 

ANGELA Fuckin’ chickenhead, shut up. 

EDDIE Get the fuck outta here . .. 


EXT. STREET - FRIDAY NIGHT 
The girls walk quickly down a sidewalk, toward the cam- 
era. Patti is out front. 


INT. EDDIE'S APARTMENT - FRIDAY NIGHT 

It's a small-time dealer's place. Shag carpet, bad framed 
artwork on the walls, lots of nice stuff, but also not a 
huge expensive place. Patti and co. enter the apartment 
like cat burglars, nervous and angry. 


PATTI (Pissed) Callin’ me stupid. He’s the stupid one. Don’t 
even know | got keys to his apartment . . . 


EMMA He's such an asshole. 


PATTI... and he’s gonna think Pablo came and did this to 
revenge him beatin’ up Julius . . . 


ANGELA He just better not catch us, ‘cause he'll fuck us 
all up if he does. 


PATTI Oh yeah, right! 
EMMA Shhhh, quiet. 


PATTI Oh yeah, like the neighbors, they'll, they got like the 
Neighborhood Watch here, we better be careful. 


They all crack up. The girls proceed to rob the apartment 
like the amateurs they are. The first thing they key in on ts 
the boombox, the one that Eddie had taken. They turn it 
on and up, providing music for their heist. All the dia- 
logue in this scene is slightly overwhelmed by the music. 
hey start piling stuff to take by the door. Emma goes to 
lake a huge 1V and they tell her to put it back, it’s too big 
lo lake. They take jewelry and small stuff. like a cordless 
Phone and a VCR. Patti finds a porno magazine and 
holds it up to them with a disgusted look on her face. She 
losses it across the room. Angela screams—shes found a 
stash of cash, a massive roll of bills. They start to count it 
and then Emma says just put it away and deal with it 
later. Angela pulls two Ziploc bags full of drugs out of a 
dresser drawer. 


ALL “Oh, shit,” ete. 

PATTI | don't wanna carry no drugs on me. 

They all look at her like, you gotta be kidding. 

PATTI Well, maybe a little herb every once in a while. 


They crack up, stuffing all the pot in their pockets and 


flushing the coke and crack down the toilet. Patti starts 


kicking shit and turning over furniture to make it look 
like a robbery. This is both cathartic and hilarious, ‘cause 
they do such a lame job of it. They break a window, going 
through great pains lo smash it from the outside so the 
glass falls in, not out—Patti saw this once on “Columbo.” 
Finally, Patti sets her camera on self-limer and takes a 
picture of all of them standing by the door with the stash. 
The camera flashes, the scene cuts. 


INT./EXT. A PAWN SHOP IN THE NEXT TOWN - SATURDAY 
MORNING 

The girls stand by the counter as the clerk notes the 
items and tallies up the amounts. 


On the radio behind the counter, a song by Liz Phair. 


ANGELA Yo, Nikki should fucking be with us now, sharin’ 





all this shit, know what I'm sayin’? 

EMMA (01) yeah. 

PATTI | think she'd be likin’ it. 

EMMA She would be, like, counting all the money and 
dividing it up evenly and shit. . . 

PATTI She's here, her spirit is here. 

ANGELA Hell, yeah, | mean just think about it, we wouldn't 
a been doin’ this shit a fuckin’ week ago, man. 

EMMA No way. 


PATTI Nope. | mean, | kinda would've, but | needed like a 
starting push, like a good reason . . . 


EMMA (0h), of course. 


Ihe guy hands them a wad of cash and their receipts. 
Emma lakes it and says thank you. 


PATTI (As hey evit) Oh shit, what if the Feds broke in right 
now? 


Everybody chuckles. They exit the pawn shop. 
EXT. SIDEWALK - SATURDAY, SAME TIME 


ANGELA | point to you. “She's the one, Officer.” 


PATTI No, they'd come in with the cameras and our face 
would be all, like, whatever they do with their cameras to 
make it all static-y on our faces . . . 

EMMA Puvitives from the law... 

PATTI Everything we've done, it’s like... (Svaps her finger) 
See this car, fuck it up, see this house, rob it. 

ANGELA We re criminals! 

EMMA No, Eddie's the criminal. 

ANGELA Josh, too. 

PATTI It's true. (Pause) So who's next? Next we rob a bank! 
ANGELA Jesus Christ, Patti, give it a rest... It's like we're on 
afuckin’ rampage. It’s like once we go out after dark, eleven 
o'clock, everybody's asleep, lock up your fuckin’ houses . . . 
EMMA (Ac/s i/ oul) Patti's like, she’s walking along the roof 
with a gun, all dressed in black and, like, Tomy’s like right 
with you. .. 

ANGELA Get Tomy a little black suit, hidin’ in the shad- 


OWS... 
The scene fades as the girls walk, cracking up hysterically: 
INT. PATTI'S BASEMENT - SATURDAY AFTERNOON 


The girls enter the place with bags and boxes filled with 
groceries, clothes and toys. Victory is theirs. 


INT. MAGAZINE BUILDING - SATURDAY AFTERNOON 
Emma enters the magazine office. She is walking around 
casually, looking for the rapist’s desk. A woman ap- 
proaches her. 


WOMAN Hi, can | help you find something? 
EMMA ((Cai¢h1) No thanks, | think I’m in the wrong place. 


She turns around and exits the office. 


INT. ANGELA'S KITCHEN - SUNDAY AFTERNOON 
Angela stands at the counter putting away groceries. 
Patti sits on the counter. 


PATTI And then they got a book, 7he Holes in Your Nose, 
it’s all about, like, how your nose works and how dust makes 
boogers and stuff. 


ANGELA That's nice... 
PATTI (Laughs) And then they go like, “If you pick your 


nose you might get a bloody nose. . .” 


ANGELA (Good thing Tomy’s learning all these important 
things... 


PATTI | know, right? No, they say even if it’s too hard for her 
to understand it now, still, you read it to them and they'll 
remember it, like, ten years later or whenever. And she can see 
the pictures, she likes to look at the pictures. Soon she'll be 
stealin’ my comic books. 

A long pause. 

PATTI Grandma's birthday’s next week. 

ANGELA 0h) yeah, for real? 

PATTI Yeah. 

ANGELA You want me to go with you to get her somethin’? 


PATTI No, | already got her something. She likes those 
chocolate-covered cherries, | got her a big box a those. 


ANGELA Uh, they are nasty. (Laughs) 


PATTI | know, they squirt all out in your mouth. You're 
droolin’ cherry juice all over the place. (Pause) Actually, | 
like ‘em sometimes. Plus I fixed her car for her. Changed the 
oil, new brake pads and new plugs. 


ANGELA I'm glad you can fix cars as good as you can 
fuck ‘em up. 

PATTI | know, really. Wouldn't mind my own car to fix 
someday. 


ANGELA You gonna get a job at Marinello’s this summer? 


PATTI Oh yeah, that pervert’s gonna hire a girl mechanic, | 
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ANGELA You're better than those stupid muthafuckas 
he's got there now. They put my mom’s tires on wrong, she 
almost had a wreck! 


PATTI Oh, fuck him. I'm gonna start my own garage. Take 
all his business. All the ladies'll come to me with their car 
troubles. I'll help out the ladies . . . 


Patti’s eyes quickly well up and the laughter turns to tears. 
ANGELA Lucci, what's up? 


The floodgates open and Patti starts to really cry. Angela 
walks over and sits down next to Patti, putting her arm 
around ber. 


ANGELA Hey, Patti... 


PATTI All's I'm tryin’ to do is finish school and give my kid 
some kinda life someday, you know? 


Patti leans into Angela’s arms and cries. The scene holds, 
then fades. 


INT. EMMA'S LOCKER - MONDAY MORNING 
Emma is putting some books away and taking some others 
out. Dylan walks up. 


DYLAN Hey. 
EMMA IHiey. 


DYLAN 100k, I’m sorry about the other day. I didn’t mean, 
to, like... 


EMMA Whatever. 

DYLAN No really, you were right, it’s just. . . 

EMMA Dylan, forget it, okay, it’s not worth it. 

DYLAN Okay, you're right. I’m sorry. (Pause—lowers his 
voice) It’s just that I think, these girls, you know, they. . . 


EMMA (/i/errupting) Jesus Christ, you're not listening to 
me, are you? 


DYLAN I'm listening, | a... 
EMMA No you're not! You're such a fucking... ughh... 
DYLAN What? 


EMMA | thought I knew you, you know? | thought you 
were, like, different, you know, smart and like . . . (Exasper- 
aled) Whatever. Whatever I thought, however I thought you 
were, | was wrong. 


She slams her locker and walks away. Their relationship is 
over. 


EXT. THE DUGOUT - MONDAY AFTERNOON 
By the school baseball field, a notorious summertime 
hangout and place of general debauchery. Graffiti, etc. 


After school, hanging out, junk food shove, etc. 


EMMA ... and! was like, bam! Slam the locker in his face, 
it was like, goodbye . . . 


ANGELA (Good riddance. 


EMMA | know, he’s like, “I’m worried about you hangin’ 
out with those girls. . .” 


MARLYS Why is he all in your business, though? It’s like, is 
he fucking your friends? 
ANGELA Hell, no! Well, probably Patti. 


PATTI Yeah, right. Dylan has the hots for me. I hate Dylan. 
I'm glad you're not with him no more. 


MARLYS So get yourself another dimepiece and you'll be 
all right. There's plenty of change in the world. 


PATTI And Dylan's about a nickel. 

MARLYS Here's another nickel, Dylan . . . 
ANGELA... you're halfway there! 

EMMA Yeah, he’s like, two fries short of a Happy Meal. 


ANGELA So what you gonna do now, Emma, tonight's the 
big night. | know how much you were looking forward to 
going to the prom... . 


EMMA Yeah, right, no, you're the one they voted Prom Queen. 


ANGELA “And I'd like to thank everybody who voted for 
me.” Yup, | have a nice blue dress all picked out. And I saw 
that leisure suit you were lookin’ at in the store the other day, 
Patti, the electric-blue one, so I thought we could double. 


PATTI That sounds nice. I was thinkin’ about asking that 
boy, Joe, that guy always wearin’ those glasses . . . 


MARLYS Oh, Patti, that’s bad. . . Urkel! 


PATTI Well, they say the girls shouldn't ask the boys, but I 
feel like we have to get more aggressive, right? 


ANGELA I'd have to hand the crown over to you, Patti. 


PATTI Yeah, I’m lookin’ forward to stickin’ my big head out 
the limo, “I’m cool .. . I'm stupid. . .” 


EMMA Right, they're all, like, “wheeeew.” 


MARLYS We should get some rotten eggs to throw at them. 
Put poison ivy in the punch bowl, some itchin’ powder on the 
couch... 


ANGELA But, Marlys, that would spoil the night for you 
and Solomon. 


PATTI Oh, you goin’ with Solomon, Marlys? 


MARLYS Well, we goin’ out tonight, but we ain't goin’ to 
no fuckin’ prom. . . 





EMMA You and Solomon got a date? 


MARLYS 0h, yeah, we gonna go catch a movie, I'll take 
him back to the crib... 


ANGELA 01), shit, she’s movin’ fast. . . 
PATTI That's what prom night is for, gettin’ it all in one night! 


ANGELA Right, that’s the guy’s plan, he’s like, “Oh, I'll pay 
for it.” He's payin’ for it literally! He wants that shit and these 
girls fall all into that, “Oh, he likes me, he’s payin’ for every- 
thing.” Yeah, he’s also payin’ for the hotel room across the 
street! 

PATTI Prom night ho. 

ANGELA | don't need to pay to get fucked. 


PATTI Hey, let's just say what it is, not the prom and the 
punch bowl, no, you're payin’ to get fucked! | mean, | would 
like to skip the dancin’ and everything, let’s just do it and get 
it over with, and you can give me the three hundred dollars 
directly! 

EMMA I1 is so fucked up. 

PATTI Sittin’ up there all smug in their big dresses, thinkin’ 
they're better, it makes me sick. 

ANGELA And they all gotta rent the limo . . . 

EMMA II's so corny. 


PATTI Josh is gonna need a limo, though, ‘cause his car's in 
the shop, I think. 


The girls laugh and then get silent as they notice Benita 
walking by the dugout. She slows as they all look up at her. 


BENITA lIiey. 


lhe girls give each other looks, like, what the fuck was that 
all about? 


PATTI Hey, Benita. (70 others) What's she sayin’ “hey” for? 
EMMA hat was so weird. 
ANGELA Check it out, Benita’s not goin’ to the fuckin’ 


prom tonight. Now she’s thinkin’ bout what it’s like to be on 
the other side . . . 


EMMA Whaddya mean she’s not going? She's definitely 
going. 
ANGELA Look at her, four o'clock and she’s walkin’ with 


her books home from school. She's goin’ one place and that's 
home to have a cry. 


PATTI It's true, anyone goin’ tonight didn’t even come to 
school, they're all sittin’ around all day gettin’ their hair done. 


EMMA “Hold on, Heather, it’s not three feet high yet, | need 
a little more gel...” 


The scene fades as they continue talking, laughing. 


EXT. PARK - MONDAY DUSK 

Anthony is planting flowers in a bed. Patti is walking 
alone, on her way home from school. She tries to keep 
her head down and walk straight ahead. 


ANTHONY Excuse me, hello. 

Patti slays ber course. 

ANTHONY (/uris fo see if any fellow workers are 
watching) Excuse me, miss? Hey . . . 

Patti keeps walking and Anthony walks to catch up. 
ANTHONY No, ['m, gimme a chance for a second, I, | 


just wanna talk to you... I’m sorry! I’m sorry about what | 
said the other day. | feel bad. 


Palti stops and looks at him. 
PATTI (S/anding firm, sarcastic) You're sorry . . . 


ANTHONY Yeah, you know, | heard what you said, | feel 
bad, | shouldn't have said what | said. (Pause) | don’t 
wanna, | don't, (Looks around again) | don’t want you to 
hate me or anything. (Pause) All right? 


PATTI All right. 


ANTHONY No, ‘cause, | don’t want you to, ‘cause you, 
you're a nice person and. . . 


PATTI (Puls guard back up) You don't fuckin’ know me. 


ANTHONY | know, | know, I’m sorry. It’s just... (Pause) 
You work around these guys, they're pigs, right? And | don’t, 
that’s not... 


PATTI You don’t have to act like a monkey just ‘cause you 
work with one. 


ANTHONY | know, | know. It’s hard sometimes. Spend the 
whole day, you know, digging holes and whatever . . . it's tough. 


They both laugh. Hes winning her over. 
ANTHONY But !'m, I'm not like that, I’m really not, you 


know, I like, | guess I get it in my head sometimes . . . these 
guys... it’s not what I'm like. When I get outta here, when | 
vo home, | treat a lady nice, you know, take her out to dinner, 
nice, you know, lobster, whatever... my name's Anthony. 


He holds out his hand to shake. Patti accepts it. 

PATTI Patti. 

ANTHONY Patti, that’s a nice name, it’s nice to meet you. 
An awkward pause, like “what now?” 

PATTI All right... 

ANTHONY | know you might think I’m a jerk still, but 1... 
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if vou wanted, I'll give you my number, you know, maybe we 
could do something. Have coffee or something like that. You 
know, just talk. 


PATTI | don't think so... 


ANTHONY | don't want, you know, no pressure or any- 
thing, just talk. (Pause) Whaddya think? 


A pause. 


PATTI | Il take your number. Il think about it. 
ANTHONY Excellent. Think about it, | want you to think 


about... here, | got a pen. | got an answering machine, you 
can leave a message... (Wrifes) Anthony . .. Grasso. . . all 
right? 


PATTI All right. 


ANTHONY (//o/ds ou! paper) Take that number, that’s . . . 
(Smiles) A lucky number. Serious. 


PATTI Oh, yeah, what's it, 1-900? 


ANTHONY No, that’s my number, that’s a lucky number 
and you should call it, all right? (Holds out bis hand) We 
could be friends. 


hey shake. 


PATTI Right. (Sarcastic, but flirting) | know you want to 
be friends. 


ANTHONY | in serious. |'m serious. 

PATTI | I! see ya around. 

ANTHONY All right. Patti. See ya. Call me. 

Patti walks away with a slight smile as Anthony watches. 


EXT. STREET - MONDAY DUSK 
Cam and Angela are walking. He dribbles a basketball. 


CAM What the fuck, Angela? You fuckin’ up cars, gettin’ 
suspended, now you thievin’ ... y'all gonna be wearin’ colors 
and shit? Pink bandanas . . . 


Angela laughs. 


CAM That's a lotta shit he’s gonna be missin’. 
ANGELA 100k, don’t gimme the big brother talk on this 
one, Cam. Eddie’s a piece of shit. He'll never know who did it 
anyway—everybody hates him. 





CAM All I'm sayin’ is watch your ass. 


ANGELA You watch your ass. ‘Cause I’m gonna bust it in 
about ten minutes. 


CAM Oh, is that so? Then I suggest you go home and get 
out of your girlie clothes so we can throw down proper. 


ANGELA | cin bust your ass in street clothes, Cam. | think 
I've proven that many times before. 


CAM Ohi, please be gentle, don’t hurt me. 
ANGELA 0h yeah, I'm gonna hurt you. 
CAM Bringit, girl. 


ANGELA | hope you bring your skills as much as you bring 
vour big mouth. You goin’ to Hoover Park or 12th Street? 


CAM I loover. 
ANGELA My home court. You're in big trouble, partner. 


Angela steals the ball from him and they continue down 


the street. 


EXT. DELI - TUESDAY MORNING 
The girls are standing on the corner eating ice cream. 
Marlys is with them. Patti's got Tomy in a stroller. 


MARLYS Yo, Angela, | saw you playin’ ball last night, you 
was gettin’ busy... 

ANGELA Ja know... 

PATTI Angela can play. 

ANGELA Thank you. 

EMMA Shie’s like, swish... 


MARLYS Miss Jordan out on the motherfuckin’ court, 
right? And what's up with Money, though? 


ANGELA WW ho? 
MARLYS Money that was playin’ with you, with the dreads . . . 
ANGELA 0h, that’s Cam. He’s my boy. 


MARLYS Hle’s just your boy, there's nothin’ else happenin’ 
there? 


ANGELA Nothin’, we just hang out and play ball together, 
that’s all. He's my partner. 


MARLYS (hi, that’s cool, that’s cool. ‘Cause he was lookin’ 
good out there, you know, | think you should hook me up. 


PATTI Oh. shit... 
EMMA Wait a second, Marlys, what about Solomon? 
PATTI She's lovin’ them and leavin’ them. 


MARLYS Hley, [im not married, ya know. You can’t have too 
many options, know what I'm sayin’? 


ANGELA All right, Marlys, I'll see what I can do. 


MARLYS You vet me some digits on him, I'm serious. I'm 
gonna see y'all later, all right, gimme a call and lemme 
know what's up, all right? 





Marlys walks across the street as the girls say goodbye. 
Patti starts doing this exaggerated strut. 


PATTI Someone was handin’ out digits where | was yester- 
day... 


EMMA What? 

Palti is strutting. 

PATTI A guy. 

EMMA Whit, who, Robbie? 
PATTI No, not Robbie, stupid. 


EMMA You got a number! What's wrong with us over here, 
we got no action, what's up? 


ANGELA | know, really. 

EMMA Whio is it, Patti, who's this guy? 

PATTI His name's Anthony. 

ANGELA And... 

PATTI (70 Angela) We saw him the other day? . . . 
EMMA Is he cute? 

PATTI Yes! 


ANGELA Whio did we see, | don’t even know who you're 
talkin’ about. 


PATTI The guy who was calling out that shit to us, right, 
and | told him off. . . 


ANGELA Whoa, wait a second... 
EMMA Who. who... 


ANGELA ‘hat guy who yelled that shit? What the hell you 
goin’ out with that guy for? 


PATTI He's a shorty! 
ANGELA Ile is ugly. (Laughs) 


PATTI God, you're cold. You don’t even know him. He said 
he was sorry. 


EMMA Ile catcalled you and you're takin’ his number? 
PATTI Listen, he apologized, all right? We talked . . . 
EMMA (Sarcastic) Ohhhhh . .. 

EMMA Ile listened tome... 

ANGELA | think he was probably listening to his dick . . . 


PATTI Fuck you, you don’t even know shit, all right? Why 
can't l just... (Against her will, she laughs) ... you guys 
are... Oh, now | got a headache. 


EMMA All right, all right, forget it, forget it, forget it. | just 
hope you have a good plan, that’s all, just check him out real 
00d. 


PATTI (Shaking ber head, half-angry) Forget you guys . . . 


ANGELA No, it’s true, congratulations, I’m happy for you, 
get a date, have a good time. 


PATTI It’s finished, all right, okay, drop it. 


Emma and Angela muffle their laughter and they all 
walk off. 


EXT. THE PAWN SHOP - TUESDAY MORNING 

Through the plate glass window of the pawn shop, we 
see Eddie standing at the counter. The guy behind the 
counter is showing him his guitar and describing the girls. 


EXT. PARKING LOT - TUESDAY AFTERNOON 

Patti walks quickly past the rows of cars, eating an ice 
cream bar. Heather and co. (but Benita’s not there) are 
leaning against a car, watching her. As Patti walks by 
them, she doesn’t slow a bit, but turns toward them as 
she passes. She gives them an “aren't you prissy” look 
and keeps going. 


INT. NEWSPAPER ROOM - TUESDAY AFTERNOON 
Emma sits staring at the bulletin board with the photo of 
Josh's car on it. 


INT. ANGELA'S HOUSE - TUESDAY AFTERNOON 
Angela and her mom stand in the kitchen, unpacking 
groceries. 


INT. PATTI'S BASEMENT - TUESDAY AFTERNOON 
Eddie throws open the screen door and barges in. 


EDDIE You stole my shit. 
PATTI What're you talkin’ about, | stole your shit. 


EDDIE You stole my shit, Patti, don’t fuckin’ lie to me, | was 
by the pawn shop and I know you fuckin’ did it. 


PATTI | didn't steal nothin’. 

Eddie slaps ber. 

EDDIE You robbed me, what're you fucking crazy? 
PATTI Look, Eddie, | got a kid to feed here and she needs 
somethin’ more to eat than fuckin’ potato chips. 

EDDIE You gimme back the key to my place and you 
gimme all the money you got from my shit. 

PATTI Take your fuckin’ key. (7brows it at him) You want 
your money? Why don’t you take a toy then, huh? Take some 


fuckin’ diapers. Take some food. (She throws an open box of 


cereal al him) How about a little jumper, that’s where your 
fucking money went. | didn’t use it for me, | used it for the 
kid, for my kid that you fuckin’ helped make. 


EDDIE You need money, you ask me for it, Patti. 
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PATTI You big liar, you got a baby that goes hungry. 
EDDIE |’ tired of this shit, Patti. I'm fucking tired of it. 


PATTI |'m tired of you, Eddie. This ain't gonna happen no 
more, I'm sorry. Fuck you if you think you can pull this shit 
anymore. 


EDDIE |'1! pull whatever shit | fuckin’ wanna pull, bitch. 
Patti stands firm. 


PATTI Just fuckin’ leave now, Eddie. Just go away, awright. 
You know this ain’t goin’ anywhere. You know it ain't. 
(Pause) Just go. Don’t ever come here again. 


Eddie stands, staring at her. Patti picks up Tomy and starts 
walking around the room, picking things up, straighlening 
the furniture. Eddie exits without a word. 


INT. ANGELA'S KITCHEN - TUESDAY AFTERNOON 
Angela is cleaning the counter distractedly. Her mom 
enters the doorway. 


MRS. SMITH Angela, has that information come from 
Howard about parents’ weekend? 


ANGELA | hiven't seen it. 


MRS. SMITH But you sent all the paperwork in a while 
ago, what's taking them so long? 


ANGELA | think | missed the deadline. 
MRS. SMITH What do you mean, you missed the deadline? 


ANGELA It’s all right, Ma. It’s corny anyway. I'll be okay 
alone. 


MRS. SMITH (}ealizing) You don’t want me to go. 
ANGELA You're busy. I'll be fine. 


MRS. SMITH You're my daughter and you're telling me 
you don’t want me to be there. That's what you're saying. 
(Pause) | happen to love you, Angela. 

ANGELA | don’t doubt that, but there’s a time and place 
for everything. 


MRS. SMITH No, love doesn’t have a time and place. You 
are hurting me. You're going away to college and telling me 
not to bother coming for parents’ weekend. 


ANGELA I've been hurt before, too, Mom. 


MRS. SMITH So what do you want to do, keep hurting 
each other back and forth? 


ANGELA ‘here were lots of times | was hurting. 
Mrs. Smith lakes a step forward. 


MRS. SMITH And why didn’t you say anything to me, 
Angela? 


ANGELA | was a fucking child, Mom. 

Mrs. Smith enters the kitchen. 

MRS. SMITH What exactly are you talking about, Angela? 
Put it on the table. 


ANGELA | don’t have to put it on the table. It’s over, just 
forget it. 


MRS. SMITH Angela, please talk to me. 


ANGELA | said forget it, all right? He’s gone and soon 
enough I'll be gone, too, and then everyone'll be happy. 


Mrs. Smith sits with this. 
MRS. SMITH Robert. You're talking about Robert. 
Ancela is silent. 


MRS. SMITH | put him out, Angela. Why do you think | 
put him out? For you. | made a mistake. You don’t think 
you're going to make mistakes? 

ANGELA That's a helluva mistake, Ma. 

MRS. SMITH Loving somebody was a mistake. Thinking | 
needed love was a mistake. You're so grown you think you 
can make a judgment. 

ANGELA | just know what | know. 


MRS. SMITH He didn’t leave, Angela, | threw him out in 
the middle of the night. | threw him out ‘cause | thought he 
hurt my baby. | threw him out. 


ANGELA "hank you. 
MRS. SMITH No, I'm not asking you for a thank you. It 


was adult business and not your business. 


ANGELA You're right, it was adult business. But | was a 
child and why was a child involved and why do | have to 
become an adult for us to finally discuss this? 


MRS. SMITH Because | made a big mistake, Angela. And 
it was so big that I tried to cover it up with another one. I'm a 
human being. | made a mistake. | chose the wrong man. Are 
you gonna punish me for the rest of my life? 


ANGELA |’ paying for it for the rest of my life. 


MRS. SMITH Oh, no. Listen. We're too smart for this. it’s 
too cheap. I’m not going to let a man come between me and 
my daughter. I'm not. I’m not. Angela, it’s deeper than that. 


ANGELA It can't get any deeper than that. 


MRS. SMITH It is deeper than that. We were too tight. 
Don’t tell me some asshole can walk in here and in two years 
ruin what we had between us. It’s deeper than that. And I'm 
not trying to dismiss him here. I'm not trying to get off. /’7 
frying lo get you back. \t’s unfair to both of us to put it all 
on that. We're too smart. We've been through too much. You 





read, you are a smart woman, you took care of yourself this 
whole time while | was at school and at meetings, you are a 
passionate woman. Let's not reduce it all to one sick asshole. 
| won't allow that. | am sorry. (Pause) Angela, I'm sorry. 


Angela turns and looks at her mother, ber eyes drifting to 
and away from her mother’s. A very long pause. 


MRS. SMITH So where do we go from here? How do we start? 
Pause. 

ANGELA Maybe we just did. 

The scene holds and fades. 

INT. MAGAZINE BUILDING - TUESDAY AFTERNOON 


Emma approaches Richard Helms's desk. She stands 
there until he looks up. 


RICHARD |/i. 

EMMA Iii. 

RICHARD Are you here about the cheerleading article? 
EMMA No, | don’t think so. Are you Richard Helms? 
RICHARD Yeah, can | help you with something? 
EMMA Maybe. I’m a friend of Nikki's. 

RICHARD ()hi-huh. 

EMMA Nikki Wells. 

RICHARD Right. 

EMMA You knew Nikki, right? 

RICHARD Yeah, | did. She worked here. 

EMMA And she doesn’t anymore? 


RICHARD No, she had an internship and . . . | guess it was 
Over. 


EMMA You know why it ended? 


RICHARD No, | don’t actually, but if you want to find out, 
the person who oversees the internships is over in the office . . . 


EMMA Nikki's dead. 

RICHARD 0h. | didn’t know that. How... 

Emma holds up the journal in front of bis face. 
EMMA Read that right there, read what it says. 

He reaches for the journal and Emma pulls it back. 
EMMA Jon't touch it, read it. 

RICHARD Well, | can’t read it if... 

EMMA Just fucking read it, tell me what it says! 


RICHARD Listen, why don’t you sit down, we can talk 
about this . . . 


EMMA You just think everything's gonna be okay, don’t you? 
RICHARD | isten, | didn't. . . 

Emma turns on her heels and bolts out of the office. 

INT. THE NEWSPAPER ROOM —- WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON 
It's after school. The paper is pretty much wrapped up. 


The girls are sitting in the back of the room, talking 
secretively. Ms. Hill is across the room watching. 


EMMA .. . so | just went up to his desk and there's his fuck- 
ing nameplate right there, “Richard Helms,” and I'm like . . . 


ANGELA You talked to him? 
PATTI Shit, Emma, what were you thinkin’? 


EMMA | don't know, | thought maybe | could talk to him, 
and just, like it would help me understand or something but... 


Ms. Hill interrupts the conversation by showing up next to 
the girls, surveying the troops. 


PATTI Didn't you have to go to some meeting? 

MS. HILL (/enoring the question) Okay, what's up? 
No one answers. 

MS. HILL | know something's up, are you going to let me . .. 
PATTI (/n/errupls) Nothin’s up. 

A pause. 

ANGELA We were just talking. 

MS. HILL | can wait a long time, you know. . . 
EMMA Ms. Hill, can | ask you a question? 

A pause. 

MS. HILL Yes, | wish you would. 


Angela and Patti turn in their seats and give Emma puz- 
zled looks. 


EMMA ‘This is just, let’s say . . . if someone you knew got 
raped . .. 


ANGELA ‘Ich. 


EMMA... and if you knew who the guy was, let’s say you 
found out somehow, right. . . 


Ms. Hill looks confused and worried. 
PATTI Emma, what're you doing? 


EMMA No, listen, I’m just, | want to know, like, let’s say you 
knew who he was somehow, right, what would you do? 


Ms. Hill pauses and thinks. 
MS. HILL Why are you asking? 
EMMA /(Sbricgs) It's just hypothetical. 165 
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A longer pause as Ms. Hill considers where to go with this. 
MS. HILL Well, | think I'd go to the police. . . 
Angela and Patti smirk and give each other looks. 


EMMA No, you have no evidence, so you can’t go to the 
police, you just know. 


Patti covers her face with her hand. Ms. Hill studies them 
again, trying lo figure oul whats up. She's gol a good 
idea that they were involved in the thing with Josh's car. 
Now she’s wondering where they're going with this. 


MS. HILL You want to tell me what's up? 
PATTI | don't know what she’s talking about. 
Ms. Hill sighs. A pause. 


MS. HILL Well, | can't help you if you don’t give me more 
information here. I'll wait all day—my meeting can wait. 


Lhe girls continue to stonewall her. 


MS. HILL This is a serious situation here and being quiet 
about it isn’t gonna get us anywhere. Emma, you work at the 
shelter, you should know this, silence helps no one, you have 
to talk about it. 


ANGELA Yeali, well, not everybody has that opportunity. 


MS. HILL So what does that mean? (Long pause with no 
answer) What does that mean? 


Another big silence as the girls consider spilling the beans. 


EMMA It means that Nikki got raped. And we think that’s 
why she killed herself. 


MS. HILL Nikki got raped? 

Ihe girls confirm this with their silence. 

MS. HILL How do you know this? 

EMMA We know. We just... found out. 

MS. HILL And you think you know who did it? 


PATTI Um-hmm. We know who did it and we're gonna take 
care of him. 


MS. HILL You're gonna take care of him... 


PATTI We are! | mean, you're always talkin’ about conse- 
quences and how you gotta be responsible and so we gotta 
show him the consequences of what he did to Nikki. 


MS. HILL ‘Iwo wrongs do not make a right, Patti. 
ANGELA () mon, you gotta do better than that, Ms. Hill. 
EMMA It's just frustrating. It’s really frustrating. 


MS. HILL Of course it’s frustrating, but what are you gonna 
do, you're gonna go at him with a knife or a gun, a man who 
had the strength to overpower and rape someone? And what if 


he takes the knife, what if he takes the gun and turns it on 
you, where does that get you? What does that solve? 


ANGELA But what does doing nothing solve? 
Another pause. 


MS. HILL | am not suggesting that you do nothing, Angela. 
(Pause) There are a lot of things you can do in this situa- 
tion. For yourself. You can get help, talk to people, /is/en to 
people. There are other forces in the world that will take care 
of the man who did this. 


PATTI The forces of my fist. . . 


MS. HILL Listen, | know how you feel. (Pause) I'm not 
gonna say to you, Nikki’s gone, forget about it. | certainly 
haven't forgotten about her. (Pause) But we're talking about 


your lives now. Don't go do something crazy that you'll 


regret. Hear me? 
A long, uncomfortable silence. Ms. Hill looks at the clock. 
PATTI All right, thanks, Ms. Hill, that’s good advice. 


EMMA Thanks, Ms. Hill, what you said helps a lot. | was 
just really upset. You probably have to go to that meeting, 
right? 


Ms. Hill nods “yes.” 


MS. HILL You know | care about you girls. Don't make me 
worry about you. You all have my number and you know 
where | live. Anytime, for anything, you call or come over. 
(Pause) You got that? 


They nod. Ms. Hill gathers up ber papers. 

ANGELA ((01 it. 

EMMA Thanks, Ms. Hill. 

MS. HILL |'m serious. | mean it. 

Ms. Hill exits. The girls look at each other and shake their 


heads. 


EXT. MAGAZINE BUILDING - WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON’ 
The girls are approaching the building to go inside and 
confront Helms. 


ANGELA Now should we go right inside or just wait out 
here? 

EMMA | think we should... 

PATTI | think we should wait. 


EMMA | think we should wait. It's like six o'clock and he 
should be coming out here soon. 


Helms comes walking out of the building with a co-worker. 


EMMA That's him, this is him, in the plaid. 


*Because the actors improvised this scene on-set, the transcript from the film has 
been used here for continuity. Ed 
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ANGELA Figures. 

Helms stops short in front of the girls, recognizing Emma. 
HELMS Hi. How’s it going? 

GIRLS Not too good. 


HELMS |'m glad you. . . (70 co-worker) She was in the 
office the other day .. . 


EMMA Yesterday | was in the office. 


HELMS Yeah, it’s good, I'm glad you came by, | think we 
should talk. 


EMMA Yeah, okay. 

HELMS | think maybe just you and me should . . . 

He goes to reach for Emma and the other girls intercede. 
ANGELA Watch your hands. 

HELMS Okay, just relax. 

PATTI No, we're not gonna relax. 

EMMA | don't think we're going to relax. 


HELMS Look, | think you might have a misunderstanding 
here and... 


PATTI Oh, no we don't, buddy. 
HELMS | think you do, and... 


EMMA No, | don’t think it’s a misunderstanding. ‘Cause 
we know what you did to Nikki. 


ANGELA | think you misunderstand fuckin’ rape. 
HELMS Whoa, whoa... 
PATTI (/mitating) Whoa, whoa... 


HELMS | think there's a really big misunderstanding if 
we're making some accusations here . . . 


Emma steps in and knees Helms in the balls, sending him to 
the ground. the other girls pounce on him, everyone kicking 
him and shouting at him. 


PATTI Fucking asshole. Who do you think you are. (70 co- 
worker) And you, too, you little motherfucker! 


CO-WORKER Enough! 
PATTI Fuck you, enough. 
They've gotten in their knocks and they walk away. 
HELMS Just vo, all right? 


ANGELA Laugh now, motherfucker. Where’s the smile, 
huh? You happy? 


An old woman ts walking by. 
OLD WOMAN Boys, boys, cut that out. 
PATTI AND EMMA II's okay, it’s okay. 


OLD WOMAN (Cut that out. 
EMMA It's okay. 
ANGELA (Walking backward, to Helms) What the fuck 


are you looking at? 


EXT. THE DUGOUT - THURSDAY DUSK 

The girls are hanging out, getting high. Patti sits on the 
steps, facing the others. Angela is laying out on the 
bench with her knees bent. Emma sits on the bench, 
facing out. She's acting kind of distant. Patti is picking up 
a used condom with a stick. A streetlight pops on arid 
buzzes throughout the scene. 

ANGELA Put that shit down, Patti... 

PATTI Watch it... 

Patti uses the stick to flick the condom across the dugout. 
PATTI It’s stickin’ to the wall. 

EMMA That's gross. 

ANGELA The only thing this place is good for. 

PATTI | used to come to this dugout. 


Patti has a can of chocolate pudding. Shes dipping a 
Iwinkie in the pudding and eating it. Angela watches, 
used to it but still horrified. 


EMMA You and Eddie? 

PATTI (With ber mouth full) Um-hmmm. 

EMMA Is this where Tomy was conceived? (Laughs) 
PATTI It mighta been. | shoulda used one of those, huh? 
ANGELA 0h), shit. 


PATTI No, that's not true, | don’t mean that. (Pause) Just 
shoulda used a different guy! 


EMMA Now you're talkin’. 

Pause. Emma dips her finger in Patti's pudding and licks 
it off. 

EMMA Seems weird. Another week . . . 

PATTI And it’s all over. 

ANGELA Fuckin’ college. | can't wait. 


PATTI Yeah, me neither. | might go to Yale, I'm not sure. 
(All laugh) Maybe Harvard, | don’t know. 


EMMA “And now, our valedictorian, Patti Lucci...” 


PATTI Right, those fuckers, they won't even tell me for sure 
vet if Vl graduate. 

ANGELA What do they want? How many fuckin’ years has 
it been? 





EMMA Five. six... 

ANGELA "en! 

PATTI Shut up. (7dey all laugh) It's been a long time, but 
it hasn't been a century, 

EMMA Decade. 

PATTI What? Oh, decade, whatever. 

Pause. 

EMMA Summer's gonna go fast, everything's gonna be dit 
ferent... 

ANGELA his whole fuckin’ vear's been different! 
PATTI Yeah. 

EMMA This 77077//. 

PATTI This ain't no 90210. 

ANGELA Shit... 


PATTI Like they get a stain on their prom dress or whatever, 
they all cry for an hour. 


ANGELA | don't even watch that shit. 


PATTI No, me neither, | had to watch it one time to see, just, 
like, to laugh at them, you know? 


Patti chuckles and then a very long, silent pause as the 
girls all relive the last month in their minds. The camera 
pulls back very slowly and credits roll. 


THE END 
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Writing and 
Directing 
Girls Town 

A Talk with Jim McKay 


A native of New Jersey, Jim McKay graduated from 
Boston College with a degree in English and secondary 
education. His first film project was the documentary 
Lighthearted Nation, which led to a number of music 
videos for bands including Soul Coughing, Son Volt, the 
Feelies and R.E.M., for whom he also made a feature- 
length concert film, Tourfilm. McKay has written and 
directed an award-winning series of public-service 
announcements under the umbrella name “Direct Effect,” 
as well as a short film for Red Hot, Inc’s “No Alternative” 
project. He currently lives in Brooklyn, and is studying 
acting with Susan Batson. 

Girls Town is McKay's first narrative film. Co-written 
with Denise Casano, Anna Grace, Bruklin Harris and Lili 
Taylor, it premiered in the dramatic competition at the 
1996 Sundance Film Festival, winning both the Film- 
makers Trophy and a Special Jury Award for Outstanding 
Collaborative Merit. (An interview with Grace, Harris and 
Taylor begins on page 174.) 

The version of Girls Town published here is the shoot- 
ing script, completed in June 1995, and revised slightly for 
publication. The original screenplay was 99 pages long. 


When and how did the idea for Girls Town occur to you? 


| was really interested in the idea of revenge, on all planes. | 
have a kind of a fascination with terrorism, and what causes 
people to reach the point where they would actually commit an 
act of terrorism. And what the responses to that are, and if there 
are any circumstances in which it can be a good thing in a 
long-term situation—all the complexities of it. | remember 
when | was young—when Carter was president. | think—this 
guy drove a stepvan up to the foot of the Washington Monu- 
ment and announced he had it filled with explosives. | think he 
wanted to talk to the media—or maybe it was the president— 
about stopping the nuclear arms race. The monument was filled 
with tourists at the time, and it took like 16 hours to resolve it; 
in the end, they got all of the people cleared out of the area, and 
when the guy got out of the van, they shot him. I don’t remem- 
ber if there even were explosives in the van. Anyway, we read 
about it for two days and that was the end of that. But it seemed 
like he was just kind of a regular guy from the Midwest— 
they're always from the Midwest. What was the turning point 
that made him do that? Who was he, really? 

In addition to that, I’m really focused in on women’s politi- 
cal issues—although I’m not completely sure why—and it’s a 
known fact that the large percentage of rape or abuse victims 
know their attacker, and oftentimes continue to see him over the 
course of their lives, but revenge doesn’t take place very often, 
which is kind of strange, although understandable. 

On a whole other level, influence-wise, when I saw Do the 
Right Thing, | was really, really inspired, like | had never been 
before, by how much discussion that film generated. Not only 
was it unbelievably fun to watch, start to finish, but so much 
debate about it took place. | really liked the idea of raising a 











question, exploring it, but not answering it. So anyway, | put all 
this together and wrote a fairly detailed outline for a story— 
about 25 pages long—called “Girls.” It included pretty short 
character descriptions for the main characters, and | started 
showing it around to people. I was living in Georgia while | was 
writing it, and just about the time I finished the outline | moved 
up to New York and started taking acting classes. I think I didn’t 
really realize it at the time, but I was gearing up to do some- 
thing with it. | guess | showed it to Lili Taylor, who was a friend 
of mine, first, just to see what she thought of it, and she was 
really, really reinforcing, positive about it. So | brought it to 
Lauren Zalaznick, who I'd crossed paths with but never worked 
with directly, figuring that if 1 wanted to do a workshop thing it 
was going to be much more complex than just sitting in a room 
and writing a script. | was going to have to cast, get a space— 


How did you come up with the idea of workshopping this? 


| had seen Nick Gomez's Laws of Gravity, and | knew that, even 
though he started with a script, he had rehearsed very heavily 
with the actors beforehand, so I was kind of inspired by that. 
Also, | knew Gordon Eriksen and Heather Johnston, who had 
made 7he Big Dis and Scenes from the New World, and they 
did this workshop process with both of those films. And I was 
aware of Mike Leigh and his improv work, although to this day 
I'm not completely sure of how he works with actors. | knew this 
stuff was out there, but more than that, | knew that I couldn't 
write it myself. I didn’t feel equipped. | had worked on a script 
with a friend of mine, so | knew how to type the thing out, and 
| knew a couple of rules about such-and-such happening by 
page 30. But especially because of the subject matter, | really 
felt like | couldn't write it. 


As a white, 30-something male, you mean? 


Yeah. | mean, | could've; | could've spent two years researching 
and hanging around girls and whatever. | could've written it 
without doing that, but it would have been a different film. It's 
not that | think people can't write outside of their experience, 
but because | wanted to make a superrealistic film, I felt like this 

as the only way to do it. So | spoke to Lauren about it, and she 
was also supportive, and signed on as producer, and the first 
thing we did was, we got together five women, mostly film 
people, and each of them read the outline. Then we all got 
together and just talked for like three hours. They asked me 
things like, “What if the girls were in college? What difference 
would that make?” 


So they were also in high school in your original outline? 


I'm pretty sure they were, yeah. Another question was whether 
there should be a lesbian element to the story as well, and if so, 
where would it fit, and how would it make sense. Race ques- 
tions, class questions, just things like that. It was really useful, 
and probably not that different from what happens at a huge stu- 
dio. Somebody brings in a treatment and everybody sits around 
to discuss it. Only there, they're probably deciding whether Brad 


Pitt should play the lead or not. This was more on the idea level, 
and was helpful—really the first step in this long process of 
taking in feedback and ideas and sifting through them and 
figuring out what I wanted to use. 


Does your outline feature the same lead characters? 


Yeah. The big differences are, first of all, that there's an extra 
character in it, Gabriella, who was not in the final film, and 
that's the part that was played in the workshops by Denise 
Casano, who gets screenplay credit along with the three leads in 
the film—Anna Grace /Emma/], Bruklin Harris /Angela] and 
Lili Taylor /Patti/. Because the original idea was more revenge- 
oriented—more of a gang-type thing—Gabriella was the mem- 
ber of the group who was kind of on the fence, and in fact, in the 
end, when they've all decided to go confront the rapist, says, 
“I’m out.” Anyway, that kind of made it difficult from the very 
beginning, because it established her character as a little more 
safe, a little more worried, than the rest of them, so it was a little 
harder for her to fit in with the others, even in the non-action- 
oriented sequences. She was great in the workshop—really, 
really smart—but when we got close to shooting, and we 
knew we had no money, and only 14 days to shoot, the idea of 
covering four characters fully was just not going to happen, so 
it made sense to drop that character. We did take a lot of her 
material and pass it on to other characters—like the whole 
catcall incident with Patti was originally Gabriella’s. We just 
tweaked it so it made more sense with Patti. 

The other big difference was that Nikki was a character that 
lived throughout the outline, and so we had a workshop situa- 
tion were we needed five girls, and we cast for all five. We had 
Bruklin, Anna, Lili, Denise and a fifth actor who came on as 
Nikki. When we cast, everybody was told that it was a completely 
equal scenario: everyone was going to be credited equally, in 
alphabetical order, and everyone would be paid the same 
amount. Everyone would be considered writers for the workshop 
so we could avoid SAG stuff—these were considered writing 
workshops, not acting workshops. And there was no promise that 
anyone would be in the film, either. There was the assumption 
that, if everything worked out, these actors would play the parts 
in the film, but there was no guarantee of that. Anyway, this 
actor had played the lead in another independent film, and she 
had this agent who just didn’t grasp the nature of this project. 
The agent felt it was “below” her to be treated equally with 
everybody else. And even though she wasn't working on any- 
thing else at the time, he would rather her be going out for 
auditions for soap operas or something. 

The agent wouldn't sign the deal memo, so, after two days in 
the workshop, we had to tell her she couldn't come back unless 
he signed it. He didn't, and we were really thrown for a loop. 
This was in the fall, and we'd already prepped so much. I knew 
that Lili had to go out of town right after we were originally 
scheduled to finish, and I was afraid everything was going to 
fall apart. It had taken a lot of effort to cast that part in particu- 
lar, and I didn’t feel like | had the time to go through another 
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casting call—that would take another week—so I was really 
despondent. I even got to the point where | called everyone and 
told them I thought I'd just take what little prep work we'd done 
and try to write a script from that, and maybe try to reconvene in 
the spring. And then, in a great show of support for the project, 
Anna and Bruklin were talking on the phone, and Bruklin said, 
in so many words, “Kill Nikki.” /laughs/ They called me up 
with this idea, and, although we laughed about it at first, no one 
took it very lightly. It was a nice little idea to save the workshop, 
but it couldn’t just be used as an excuse to continue. So we spent 
two days talking about whether or not this should happen, and 
then decided to move forward. The way it worked, it makes 
sense, but it was tough. A suicide really primes people—when 
someone kills themselves and disappears from a story really 
early, that’s a big, big thing, and people really feel a need to 
dwell on it. In our story, when Nikki dies, people say, “Well, | 
didn’t really know her.” That's kind of the point, in a way; 
you're not really supposed to know her. You're just supposed to 
know that the girls knew her, and she was important to them. 
Once they find her journal, it’s completely about them and how 
they carry on. So that was a big curveball. 


When you started the workshop, did you just have the outline, 
or had you written more? 


No, just the outline. 


And I'm assuming that contained the basic plot line for the 
film. Was the workshop focused more on supplying dialogue? 


Not only dialogue, but really radically changing the tone and 
the events in the film. So many things are unbelievably differ- 
ent now. In the outline, there was an adult character, who is 
still mentioned in the girls’ bathroom graffiti, as the teacher 
who “will try to fuck you.” Well, that was a whole subplot in 
the outline. He was always hitting on the girls. It took various 
shapes and forms. At one point, Gabriella was an art student in 
his class, and he invited her over to his house to “look at his 
paintings,” all this stuff, then we did this whole thing where all 
the girls went over to his house and kind of seduced him, and 
took compromising photographs—it was very movie-like. 
Then we toned it down to where they just put up notices in 
the school, and, finally, we got rid of it altogether, just keeping 
him as a reference point in that scene. The catcall scene, ini- 
tially, was at a construction site, and the girls went back and did 
this action there, spray-painting the equipment, that kind of 
thing. It was also more of a movie-ish type of thing. Working 
on it the way we did really changed it, really brought it down 
to a more human story about friendship rather than a 
plot-driven story on this revenge theme. So it was really very, 
very different. 


Explain, if you would, the workshop process itself. How long 
did it last? 


| think it was about two months, and we'd work all day, five days 
a week. At first, no one knew what we were going to do. I mean, | 


had some ideas, but no one was completely sure how to do this. 
So we spent some time doing some theater games, acting exer- 
cises. One of the things we did in the first week was have the girls 
write and give an autobiographical speech in front of the class. 
It was great—Patti’s was on a crumpled-up piece of paper that 
you could barely read, and Gabriella did a drawing for hers. We 
did it with absolutely no intention of ever using it—just as a 
backstory exercise. And then, when I was working on the script 
later on, I thought it might work in the film. Although I was 
really afraid of it at first. 


Were you concerned that it might feel too expository? 


Yeah. But it works; | was happy. But I was definitely afraid. As 
soon as I got into the writing of the script, I started obsessing 
about structure and exposition every time | saw another 
movie—I was really trying to be hypersensitive to that. Anyway, 
we did all of these various things, and it was really weird be- 
cause, through that process, we started to realize how different 
people work in different ways. My training in acting—which 
was scant—was not strictly method, but a lot of my ideas were, 
and I don’t think any of the girls were strict method. Like, | 
had envisioned that the minute they'd arrive at my apartment, 
they'd be in character and we'd go from there. But that just 
wasn't their style, and, in actuality, it didn’t make sense, because 
they were coming to my apartment as both actors and writers, 
and they'd switch back and forth throughout the day. 

Even those exercises that didn’t get us farther with the script 
were great in helping everybody develop a relationship with one 
another. They were getting that vibe together even if it was just 
about making fun of the things we were doing. So then, once 
we got into it, we'd just literally say, “Okay, Scene One: The girls 
meet at the deli. It’s before school, Patti’s late, and she’s got the 
kid” —and they really just took it from there. 


Would you tape all of this? 


We videotaped it. I would take notes while they worked, and then 
we'd make adjustments. We'd usually do a scene three to five 
times, and then we'd break, go sit around a table, and talk about 
it. That's when they would become writers. It was great, because 
| was subletting this huge loft in downtown Manhattan at the 
time for $700 a month, so we could use one part of it for the act- 
ing and another for the writing. So anyway, we'd say, “Okay, 
here's what happened. What does it mean?” And somebody 
might say, “She was kind of mean to me, and I don’t really 
know why.” Or, “Jim, you want me to say this, but it’s belittling 
to my character’—that kind of stuff. It was total brainstorming. 
And then oftentimes we'd get right back into the scene, or other 
times we'd save it for another day. The interesting thing we're 
finding now that we're doing all this press for the movie is that 
the method really served the story. But that can be kind of weird, 
because it's different from the way we're used to working. There 
are two different examples of that. On location, I started to feel 
really alienated from the girls— 


Did you find that by then they had all become good friends? 
Continued on page 175 





GIRLS’ TALK 


Anna Grace, a native of Boston, studied performance at 
La Mama, E.T.C. and the National Shakespeare Conser- 
vatory. Her theater work includes roles in The Group at 
P.S. 122 in New York City and in the workshop of 
Michael McLure’s The Beard, directed by Jennie Liv- 
ingston, in Provincetown, Massachusetts; she has 
appeared in the films / Shot Andy Warhol and Stone. 
Grace is currently facilitating a performance video work- 
shop at the Youth Enrichment Services of New York's 
Gay and Lesbian Community Center. 

Bruklin Harris was born and raised in Brooklyn, New 
York. She studied acting with Karl Friedman, and has 
appeared in the films Zebrahead, Juice and Dangerous 
Minds. Her television credits include guest leads on two 
episodes of the series “Law and Order’ 

Lili Taylor, originally from Chicago, has appeared in a 
number of films, including Mystic Pizza, Born on the 
Fourth of July, Dogfight, Household Saints (for which she 
won an IFP award for best supporting actress), Short 
Cuts, Ready to Wear, Mrs. Parker and the Vicious Circle 
and Cold Fever. She received a Special Grand Jury prize 
for acting at the 1996 Sundance Film Festival for her 
portrayal of Valerie Solanas in / Shot Andy Warhol. Taylor 
recently completed filming Nick Gomez's //ltown and 
Ron Howard's Ransom. 

The following interview took place in New York City; 
Grace participated via telephone from Boston. 


Had any of you done improv before this project? 


Lili Taylor: Yeah, but not quite like this. This had a lot more 
to do with writing, and usually, improv—at least what I'd done 
in Chicago—is more sketches. This was more molding some- 
thing, shaping it. 


Anna Grace: | used to do a lot of improv writing of plays in 
high school, with a similar kind of process, but it usually wasn't 
narrative stuff. 


Did you do any research? 


LT: No. | think with high school girls, it’s hard to get in there, 
you know what | mean? That's sort of what that age is all about, 
and | just thought, “I’m not going to get in there; I'm just going 
to have to imagine what it’s like to be 18, through osmosis.” 


Bruklin, you have a younger sister—did you talk to her at all? 


Bruklin Harris: No, it wasn’t so much talking to her as just 
pretty much watching her and her friends, how they acted 


Anna Grace, Bruklin Harris and Lili Taylor 
discuss co-writing, and acting in, Girls Town 


around each other—it was kind of like cheating, in a way. 


Jim talked about the workshop process in the accompanying 


interview; | was just wondering what it was like to shift back 
and forth between playing a character and writing one. 


BH: It was pretty much the same thing—we were acting it out 
while we were writing it. It was spotty, but we did everything first, 
and then went over it later, working out the problems with it. 


LT: Right. 


AG: Mostly the acting and writing were the same thing, but 
sometimes, when we knew exactly what we wanted to accom- 
plish in a certain scene, we'd really be pushing it, and that’s 
when the writing was harder. 


Jim had already included short character bios in his original 


outline; did any of you feel like these characters, as you 
developed them, became more autobiographical? 


LT: | think letting the character—and more important, the sit- 
uation—speak to you, by being open to it, helped determine what 
happened. 


AG: Yeah, | definitely agree with that. 


Did any of you write dialogue for the other characters, or did 


you stick solely to the character you were also playing? 


AG: | don’t think we ever wrote dialogue for each other. 


Did your relationships with each other inform the characters’ 
relationships in particular scenes? 


LT: Yeah, yeah. That would happen when we'd all be sitting 
around the table and Jim, he wanted to see more of something, 
say, between Emma and Angela, so, you know, Anna and Bruklin 
would really try to bring that out. 


Bruklin, you're credited with the idea for “offing” Nikki when 
the actress who was supposed to play her couldn't. How did you 
come up with that? 


BH: It was a joke, really. When that actress bowed out— 
ungracefully—my younger sister asked me what the problem 
was, and I told her, “Well, one of the girls dropped out, so I think 
we're going to have to forget about it,” and she said—and | 
quote her literally—“Why don’t you just kill the bitch?” /all 
laugh] | mentioned it to Anna over the phone, and the rest is 
history. Everybody really wanted to continue with this, and it 
seemed a good way to do it. 


LT: Nikki was such a fundamental part of the whole thing, the 
thought of being without her was really overwhelming at first. 
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Bruklin, why did you decide to include Angela's mom in the 
film itself, as opposed to just using her for backstory? 


BH: What actually happened was, each character had a “thing” 
happening, you know? Patti had her thing with Eddie, and 
Emma had her thing with Richard Helms, and Angela didn't 
really have anything specific. | felt— actually, it was a mutual 
decision made by all of us—that she needed something or 
somebody else besides her friends. It was also to let the audience 
know that these girls weren't just running around without any 
kind of responsible person looking after them. 


It seems like you did a fair amount of ad-libbing on-set— 
LT: Very little—we stuck to the lines pretty closely. 


BH: The only scene that was really improvised was the con- 
frontation with Helms. 


That must have been a pretty intense experience. 


BH: | think the thing was that we just clicked, like we were 
really friends. Actually, we had been waiting to do that scene— 


LT: Yeah, right. 
BH: —for a /ong time. [all laugh] 


AG: What was amazing to me about that day was that we had 
decided way early that it would be physical. Then, that morning, 
Jim and Tom Gilroy were sort of walking around, looking really 
worried. /all laugh] And then, Jim came up to us and said, “| 
don’t know, maybe it should be verbal” —like all of a sudden 
they got cold feet or something. We just got really mad, really 
pissed off that, after two weeks of shooting this film, and waiting 
all this time for the scene, he would cop out on the physical 
stuff. /all laugh] \t was intense; | think it helped in the end, 
because we were so mad, it sort of fed the whole thing. 


Was that tough to do without a fight choreographer? 
LT: There were, like, boundaries: “Don’t hit /bere . . .” 


AG: We practiced a teeny little bit—he was wearing a cup. /all 
laugh] 


Could you talk about the scene in which the girls read Nikki's 
diary in Patti's basement? How long did it take to write? 


LT: Two years. That was the hardest scene to do; that was a 
tough one because there's so much in it, it’s like one of those 
puzzles whose pieces you have to keep switching around, 
tinkering with. It was a very difficult scene to write. 


BH: All of our emotions were in that scene. That's the one that 
touched me the most, because we were finding out about each 
other—finding out things you didn’t know before. So you'd be 
angry, then you'd be kind of sad, and you're frustrated because 
you didn’t know why Nikki killed herself, and you wished you 
could have helped her. There were all these things— 


LT: Lots of levels. That's tough. 


Jim said that during production he started to feel a bit alien- 


ated from the three of you. Do you recall this, and if so, was 
it something you were aware of at the time? 


LT: Yeah. It was appropriate, absolutely. It wasn’t personal, 
though. /all laugh; Lili Taylor leaves] 


Anna, regarding Jim’s later revisions of the screenplay, he 
said he thought you were probably the most involved at that 
point as far as providing feedback. 


AG: | don’t know what Lili and Bruklin were doing, but | 
definitely felt really involved in deciding how the structure could 
be transformed so that it would work better. We would get 
together and kind of card stuff out, try and make it work a little 
better for a film. 


So you all were using the old index-card method? 


AG: Yeah. /both laugh] \ couldn't believe it. | came in one day 
and Jim had ‘em all spread out. I was, like, damn. Like, official. 


BH: /laughs] And he had ‘em, like, tacked up on the wall—did 
you see them when they were up on the wall? 


AG: Yeah, but it was easier when they were on the table; you 
could move ‘em around. . . 


Al what stage was this? 


AG: This was a few weeks before we shot. We did a lot of revision 
of the script during that last week. 


Was the last scene between Emma and Dylan improvised then? 


AG: Yeah. Guillermo and I wrote that scene together. | wasn’t 
happy with the scene; | remember thinking it didn’t quite stand 
up to their relationship, didn’t really give it enough respect. | 
wanted Emma to be a little more thoughtful about it. 


Jim feels bis outline was a lot more didactic than the result- 


ing film, politically speaking. What do you feel that each of 
you brought to the film as far as its politics go? The most 
pointed message is the one that Emma writes on the stall 
door: “Subvert the patriarchy.” Was that yours, Anna? 


AG: Yeah. /Bruklin laughs] 


BH: For me, it was just the whole girls thing, period. It’s not very 
often that you see films that have women shown in a positive 
way, women who can think, and stand up and do something, 
not just sit back and say, “I coulda shoulda woulda,” you know? 
To have the opportunity to actually create your own character, 
that’s an incredibly cool thing. It’s amazing to hear all the 
responses we're getting now from people, particularly women, 
and be able to say, “We did this.” 


AG: Exactly. That's the biggest thing for me. It was just really 
important to be able to create my own character—that was the 
political part of it for me. To be able to create a female character 
who was really strong—who's discovering that she can be really 
strong. Even though that was the creative part of it, that felt 
really political while | was doing it. 
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Jim McKay 
Continued from page 172 
On-set they were unbelievably tight. They all know each other 
ally well, now, and they definitely get along. When we were on 
location, though—even on lunchbreak—they maintained a 
certain clique-ishness. In the workshop, we had been this team, 
but once we got on-set, they were the high school girls and I was 
the adult male authority figure. They'd literally be making jokes 
about me between takes to keep a vibe going for themselves. 
You know, for a couple of days | felt really hurt by it—1 wanted 
to be in on it. Ultimately, | had to say, “Great, this means it's 
working.” In the immediate sense, it was personally offending to 
me, but it really made sense, and I was thankful for it. 

Now that we're doing press for the film, I’ve noticed this 
other thing: Because it was this incredibly collaborative project, 
we all have this tendency to forget what we brought to it. It's 
funny, because I'll be doing an interview, and I'll say, “Then | 
said, “Try this line . . .",” and somebody else will say, “No, | 
said that.” That can be really weird at the moment, but then 
the bigger thing takes over, which is that this was a collabora- 
tive effort—truly collaborative—and it doesn’t matter. Every- 
body feels so strongly about it we all want to own the script— 
and we do. Some of these scenes are probably 98 percent taken 
from the transcripts of their improvs, cut and pasted and put 
into the script and acted, and some of them are 98 percent 
written by me. But if | wrote it, it was totally inspired by the 
characters they developed, and if they improvised, it came 
from the treatment that I originally wrote that they re-hashed, 
that I adjusted—you know what | mean? Almost nothing in 
this script exists solely from one source. | really like that about 
it. The only reason the credits read “Jim McKay and Denise 
Casano et al.” was that | didn't want to have a whole separate 
credit that said, “Story by Jim McKay.” Also, the year after the 
workshop | was doing all the rewrites and showing them to the 
others along the way. 


Did you make any visits to high schools, or do any other 
kind of research into these teenage characters? 


There was almost no hardcore research on that level. Bruklin’s 
got a younger sister, and Anna’s got a younger sister, and [ think 
we all did a lot of spying, and on-the-street observation. But | 
think that all the actors felt like the experience was still very 
close to them, and getting into the clique-ishness, being in that 
situation, brought them back very quickly. As the director, | did a 
lot of research, like doing a little volunteer work at The Door, a 
social-service center for kids in Manhattan. And | read a lot 
about cultural, racial and class-based issues, written by people 
like Angela Davis and bell hooks. The actual teenage stuff came 
from Riot Grrrl fanzines, Sassy magazine, things like that. 


When you'd finished with the workshop, my understanding 
is that you had 400 pages of transcriptions, plus the videotapes. 


The transcriptions were from the videotapes; I never went back 
and looked at them after that. 


What did you do at that point? 


| went to Costa Rica. My friend had a house down there, and | 
was fortunate to be able to go there. | wrote the first draft in two 
weeks. But that was really just cutting and pasting. There were 
anywhere between three and eight takes of each scene, so my 
first job was to go through all the paperwork and highlight what 
| really liked and wanted to use. Then I sequenced it, put it all 
together, and bang! there it was. It was really dialogue-heavy, as 
you can probably imagine. The first draft was 180 pages, all of 
which | loved. It had the word “fuck” thousands of times. But 
it was a joy to work on—I'd wake up every morning ready to 
roll, and I'd work eight hours a day easily, because it was more 
editing than writing, in a way. The interesting thing was that 
when it came time to whittle it down to 120 pages, which was 
the length of the next draft, it was easy. There was a lot of 
repetition. | mean, a lot of the stuff I'd kept in for that first draft 
| really liked because | had seen it performed, and I knew how 
funny or intense it would be, but much of it was repetitive, and 
it was really not that difficult getting down to the core of it. 


/'m curious: were there ever more parents, or other adult 
characters, featured in the script itself? Here, we only really 
gel to know Angela's mother. 


A lot of the adults got cut in the writing, and a lot of the adults 
got cut in the actual filming, for different reasons. Angela’s mom 
Was never even a character in any of the original drafts, so there 
were really no parents initially. All of the characters knew what 
their parents were like; they'd done that for their backstories. 
You know, Emma lived with her mom, who was a little off—her 
dad had split. Patti had parents who lived actually like five 
blocks away, but she'd been thrown out of the house when she 
got pregnant, so now she was living with her grandmother, And 
Angela had her mom. As far as other adults go, in this draft 
there was a principal, who we cast for this tiny part, and her 
agent was demanding something which we couldn't handle, so 
| was like, “You know what? Fuck it, we won't have the scene 
in the principal's office.” We ended up just showing Emma sit- 
ting there. 


That worked really well. 
And then, Cora is another adult in this screenplay— 


Shes basically the only adult ally the girls have in the shoot- 
ing script. 


Yeah. It’s interesting, a lot of the adults in the script had a 
symbolic function, and they didn’t often work, which was made 
clear in rehearsals. Cora was the older woman who was trying 
to tap into this younger thing, show her support, you know, 
blah blah blah. The adults were really difficult to sink into this 
kind of story, it became so focused on the girls. By the way, we 
had some auditions that were really painful. People came in for 
the roles of the teacher, and the principal, and on the callbacks 
we'd have all three girls there for the audition. These people 
must have thought they were going in for the usual soap opera 
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audition or whatever, because they were not ready. The girls 
would just be giving them shit, and several of the actors were 
personally offended—especially the ones who auditioned for 
the part of Nikki's mom. It was really intense. I felt bad for some 
of them because I don’t think they knew what they were in for. 

What happened with Cora had more to do with the fact that 
the little deli which appears in the film for 30 seconds was actu- 
ally our most expensive location. We didn’t find the right place 
until the last minute, and it was the only place we could get. It 
was $500 for a half a day, and most of our other locations had 
been free. The day we shot the scene in Cora’s it was an unbe- 
lievably hot, and one of the actors was missing, the baby was 
crying—it was just a bad day, and the scene wasn’t working. 
The whole back-and-forth between Patti and Cora was a difficult 
place to get to. The later scene with Cora is the one in which 
Angela, Emma and Patti talk about being suspended, and Cora 
doesn’t charge them for their food. The day we shot that, Bruk- 
lin was stuck in L.A. for something, so that changed the scene— 
it was another bad day. On a real movie, we probably would 
have just completely reshot the whole scene on another day, but 
we couldn't do that; it wasn’t happening. 

A similar thing happened with the character of Ms. Hill. 
She embodied an idea that didn’t in the end seem necessary: a 
teacher who, while being an authority figure to the girls, still 
manages to have some rapport with them. What happened was, 
Bruklin, just about a month before we began shooting, said she 
wanted to have a mother in the movie. We talked about it, and 
about what that relationship would be like, and we ended up 
casting Stephanie Berry, who had actually auditioned for the 
part of the teacher. She was the one person during her audition 
who wouldn't take any shit from the girls, and Bruklin loved 
that, and said, “I want her to be my mother.” So we had one day 
in which Bruklin and Stephanie came in and did improvs, and 
those scenes between Angela and her mom are directly from the 
improvs. 


How many revisions did you do altogether? 


| think this draft was version eight. But a couple of those were 
just minor changes and adjustments. Most of the time I would 
send each new version to the girls. Anna was probably the most 
active in terms of giving feedback during that year. 


So you'd just take notes, basically, from everybody and in- 
corporate them into the next draft? 


Exactly. | was getting cocky for a while, thinking | had really 
gotten writing their dialogue down, hitting it really good, and 
then one of them would come back and say, “I would 7o/ say 
this!” /laughs] And I'd think about it, and say, “You're right.” 
So that feedback was really necessary. It took until the fifth or 
sixth draft for me to write, for instance, the scene in which Patti 
breaks down. In the original story, and in some earlier drafts, 
Eddie, after finding out that the girls have stolen his stuff, comes 
into Patti's basement and really beats her up, and then that’s 
the last we see of her until they confront Richard Helms. 


But, in the meantime, I'd seen Fresh, and I really liked a lot 
of it, and saw some similarities between Patti and this kid—I 
also felt a lot of connection between Patti and Linda Manz’s 
character in Dennis Hopper’s Out of the Blue; there was an 
energy about that character that I really liked. Anyway, | saw 
Fresh, and | was thinking, “Man, this kid is going through all 
this stuff and he’s being so blank about it, | need to see that 
he’s a kid.” And I felt the same about Patti. We needed to see 
that she wasn’t just this tough and funny person, but that she 
was also kind of vulnerable. So that came in later on. Also, 
some peripheral characters were added in the rewrites. Some 
of the side characters from the workshops were fleshed out, 
too. We brought in this friend of Anna’s, Eddie Hougen, and he 
did the Dylan scenes during the workshops. Or I did the part of 
Anthony in the workshops, and my assistant, Melissa, and I 
played the Heathers in the bathroom scene. I don’t think we 
had a Marlys character in the workshops, though. So I wrote 
some of that stuff, then when Asia Minor came in she really 
developed a lot of that stuff. 


Marlys is a great character. 


Yeah. Asia did a great job. That character is really necessary, | 
think, to get another perspective. 


When did you start looking for financing? 


Lauren and I were approaching people even after the third draft. 
We sent the script to all the usual suspects— 


Any studios? 


Mostly independents, although we did send it to Michele Pfeif- 
fer’s company, Jodie Foster's company. We thought there might 
be a woman in the industry who would take an interest in it. 
Nothing came back, though. Interestingly enough, a woman at 
October Films /the film's eventual distributor] named Marcia 
Kirkeley really liked it, and brought us in for a meeting, and 
then passed it around some more and brought us in for another 
meeting, but they didn’t go for it. One thing I have to say is that 
I felt that this story was threatening to a lot of people in a lot of 
ways, and I definitely was pissed and frustrated that people 
weren't supporting the project. But I also have to say that, as a 
writer and the director of the workshops, I could envision how 
this would look on film—lI knew the girls, | knew their voices, 
their physicality, their relationships with one another—but | 
don’t think all of that was on the page. The script, | think, feels 
a little more preachy, for instance. Also, a lot of people read 
the script and said, “I don’t believe that these girls would be 
friends. They're different races, different classes. Why would they 
hang out?” 


That brings up an interesting point. In this shooting script, 
the girls are introduced as either upper-middle-class (Emma 
and Nikki), middle-class (Angela) or working-class (Patti). 1 
think that in the film it’s clear that Patti comes from a more 
modest background than the other girls, but the others 
seemed to me to all be middle-class. 


| mean, a little bit of that changed. We never see Emma's house, 
so her background was kind of tough to show, and Nikki's house 
was supposed to look like she was on the fast track, going to 
Princeton. You know, her living room was nice, whatever. We 
ended up using the exact same house for Angela’s kitchen, so it 
was a little nicer than we wanted it to be. | didn’t mind that so 
much; I'd rather err on that side than have her living in a tene- 
ment or something. But it’s obvious that Patti's on a totally dif- 
ferent plane. 

It's just supposed to be clear that this is the kind of town 
that has a range of people living in it. | watch the movie and 
find that the original idea is still there—that if you're a girl 
in Montana who’s at least a little bit hip, or you're a girl in 
Brooklyn, you'll find a character to connect to. My sister, 
who's a white, 32-year-old woman, connects most closely to 
Angela, for instance. We tried to make it as broad as possible. 
Money and time constraints cramped a little bit of that here 
and there. 


Anyway, you were looking for funding— 


Yeah, it was hard. People really doubted that these girls would 
be friends. So then we came up with this whole thing about the 
school newspaper, and how all the girls work on the newspaper. 
We figured that could be how they met three years ago, how 
they formed this bond. It was totally a script device to answer to 
these doubts that we ourselves didn’t really have. You'll notice 
in the film that almost every reference to the newspaper is cut 
out. Anyway, | don’t think people who read the script could get 
into what was happening. My feeling was, if you have a prob- 
lem with these girls being friends, you should question your 
own preconceptions and attitudes. We've had people who've 
seen the movie who grew up in situations exactly like this, and 
others who have no connection to it, but pretty much everyone 
believed it. 

But you know, my feeling is that even if you don’t believe it, 
just trust it. Go with it. I didn’t want to make a Benetton ad— 
I didn’t want to make it artificial—but | did want to present 
something that was a little more idealistic. There were always 
struggles with the real versus the ideal. In the last drafts | also 
decided to include a gun that Patti finds when they're looting 
Eddie’s apartment, but ultimately, I didn’t want to put a gun 
in the movie—I didn’t want to go there. Even though maybe 
these girls would encounter guns, it was something I didn’t 
want to do. 


Well, the girls ironically reference that kind of stuff in a con- 
versation they have after they've left the pawn shop. 


That was the one little referential thing I put in there, the one 
writing joy | allowed myself. Usually | would turn away from 
that. 


But they're smart girls who probably see a lot of movies. It 
seems completely natural. 


Right, right, they're insulted by that. Anyway, the money just 


wasn't happening. No one, anywhere. | mean, I was proposing 
a budget of, like, $50,000. So I decided in the winter before we 
shot that we should just do it. I talked to Lauren about it and we 
started discussing it seriously. I'd made some money doing a 
couple of music videos, and I'd done the backdrop films for the 
R.E.M. tour and some promos for VH1, so I was able to put away 
about $20,000, which was our cash to start the shoot. 

It was pure coincidence, but right before Christmastime | 
started getting all these credit card offers, with, like, 6.9 percent 
financing. Everytime I'd order one I'd get six more offers, ‘cause 
they knew I was out there. So I kept ordering them—by the 
end, | think I had 22 cards. I took a cash advance on one for 
$7,000, and advances on another few for about $5,000, and 
that was our cash. We charged everything else. All the crew was 
deferred, and we worked very slim—maybe 15-25 people on the 
set. In retrospect, | think we could have done it with even less, 
maybe 10. But there were enough characters here that we did 
have to have a production design and costume department, you 
know. We didn’t get a lab deferral deal, so we had to charge all 
the processing at Technicolor. We couldn't afford dailies, and 
shot the whole thing—except for one role of silent footage on 
the fourth day—without them. 

When we'd finished shooting, we transferred everything to 
tape so we could edit it. And then we got lucky and scored a free 
Avid editing room, and we spent the next six months with no 
expenses—except for lunches, which end up being really expen- 
sive because you have to go to someplace that takes credit cards, 
which is always more expensive. 


It seems like there was a fair amount of ad-libbing from this 
script to the film. Was there improvisation going on on-sel? 


It's interesting: Some of the scenes are almost word-for-word, 
while others are much looser. The unspoken rule on-set was, 
Anything Goes: you're free to change a word, phrase, sentence if 
you want. To some extent, our tight schedule and our lack of 
film stock kept us from improvising even more. They were the 
writers, after all, and if they said a word that wasn’t in the script 
it was probably going to be right. It became a running joke. Be- 
fore almost every scene one of them would inevitably come up 
and say, “Jim, there’s this line that I’m not sure about . . .” And 
I'd just say, “Okay, change it.” Once they got on-set, it suddenly 
sunk in that they were doing this scene, and if one part of it 
wasn’t right, it was their last chance to change it. 

A couple of times I said “no,” and it became almost an ego 
thing. From my point of view, I was like, “Look, I've given in 
every single time, now you're gonna do it my way.” It was really, 
really hard. It got weird on the set, and it was tough for the girls, 
especially during the scenes at the high school. 


The high school where you shot was a bad location? 


It was free, and the people were really nice, but the characters 
the girls were playing really hated their school, so it felt sort of 
oppressive. The bathroom scenes were fun to shoot, but other 
than that, it was hard. We got a lot of extras from the school in 
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Queens where we shot—mostly kids in summer school—and 
they were really awesome. They were into it. It's amazing how 
many things changed, though. I was just looking through the 
script, reading the pep rally scene where you see all these kids 
convening. We obviously couldn't afford to put on a pep rally, so 
we just had the music coming out of the school windows, and 10 
kids walking by. That was a big concern of mine—it was 
already so centered on the girls that I didn’t want it to look too 
naked. But at the same time, they're outsiders, so it sort of 
makes sense. But we tried to fill up the hallway scene as much 
as we could, crunching up the frame, not going wide. Also, 
making sure all the lockers had locks on them, which, if you've 
seen a lot of high school movies, doesn't often happen. 


There's only one scene in this shooting script that wasn't 
finished until after shooting—the girls’ confrontation with 
Richard Helms. We've included the transcript from the film 
for that scene in the version published here; when was that 
scene finally constructed? 


There was no rehearsal for that scene at all. Tom Gilroy, the 
actor who played Richard Helms, had just come back from 
Spain, where he worked on Land and Freedom with Ken 
Loach, and he told me about how Loach improvs on-set: he has 
a script that he sees, and he gives some actors some lines, but 
he keeps it very much on the spot. I wanted to take up the chal- 
lenge in at least one scene. It was a tough one: we had extras, 
we had to cover it with some sort of master shot, and we didn't 
have a fight coordinator, which in a weird way wouldn't have 
done us any good because we really didn’t want to choreograph 
a big fight. In fact, it hadn't even been decided whether there 
was even going to be a physical fight. | was talking to Tom 
about it, then talking to the girls about it, wondering whether it 
should just be a verbal thing, and they were like, “No way, this 
has to be physical.” So we just choreographed the knee-in-the- 
balls move. Although there was no signal for it, no specific time 
it was supposed to happen, Anna would grab him on the shoul- 
ders before kneeing him—that was his cue to then fall down 
on the ground. Other than that, I didn’t know what was going 
to happen. My directions to the girls were, “You're on the side- 
walk, he’s in public, he’s with his friend, and you need to out 
him with this.” 

It was really interesting. First of all, | found out how different 
real violence is from movie violence. Secondly, | found out the 
difference between what the characters need and what the story 
needs. We did three 20-second takes: they'd approach him, yell 
at him for three lines, push him down on the ground and walk 
away; that was it. They didn’t want to stay there and kick the shit 
out of him, and they didn’t even want to talk to him that much. 
It was very weird. After these takes | went back to the actors and 
said, “You really have to say to him, ‘You raped our friend, we 
know what you did.’ You need to say the word ‘rape.”” And they 
were like, “No, we don’t.” Their whole feeling was, he knows 
what he did, and he knows that we know. But my point was that 
the audience doesn’t know, and his friend doesn’t know, and the 


people on the street don’t know, and that’s a really important 
thing. So we did it again, and they still didn’t say “rape.” It was 
interesting in that it really expressed the themes in the film 
about how hard it is to say these things, to confront them. Finally, 
there was one take where Angela says, “I think you misunder- 
stand rape.” That was the only reference to it. We intercut a few 
shots of them hitting and kicking him, and then they walk away, 
very quickly. It's kind of real violence, with no sound effects or 
anything. When you see it, it’s strange: “It’s over? That was it?” 
But I kind of like that. 

And there were people passing by on the street, like two guys 
who were laughing. And this old woman got past our crew and 
came around the corner—she was not a planned extra—and 
as the girls are walking away from the fight, she says, “Boys. 
Boys. Cut that out.” I’m watching all this and thinking, “Oh my 
God. Oh my God.” Then a car playing really loud Latin music 
drove by, and we cut. | was so happy about the old woman, | 
couldn't believe we got it. Then, in the editing room, we're fad- 
ing up the Queen Latifah song that follows that scene in the 
final cut, and it’s in the same exact key as the Latin music in the 
car. I'm sure no one would ever notice that, but it was one of 
those great edit moments—we' re all cheering. 


Speaking of editing, you say it took you six months to produce 
a final cut for the film? 


It was a weird situation because we had no dailies, so it took us 
at least two weeks after the shoot to get back all our material. We 
started on a Lightworks system, working with a couple of editors, 
but there were conflicts with the room so we had to leave and 
find a new system. We'd been there about a month and a half at 
that point, and we had a very rough assembly. Then we found 
this Avid room. I was planning to edit it myself at that point, and 
hired Alex Hall as a sort of assistant editor to work the Avid, but 
he was so amazing, and brought so much to it, that he ended up 
being co-editor with me, and Brian Kates was brought on as 
associate editor. It was during that period that all the finer 
editing was done. Because of the low shooting ratio, not that 
much stuff got cut, although we did shuffle things around a bit. 


Let's talk about some of the differences between your final 
cul and the shooting script. First of all, the beginning of the 
film is quite different: it opens with a slow-motion shot of 
Nikki walking down the street while we hear voiceover frag- 
ments of ber rape on the audio track. It seems, in fact, like 
there were quile a few voiceovers in the film that weren't in 
the shooting script. 


Um-hmm. That's another scary thing having to do with exposi- 
tion. | know the history of voiceover in film and I was like, “Oh, 
no—do we have to go there?” /laughs/ 


They seem to work well here, though. What about that first 
scene? 


The original idea was that the opening credit sequence would 
feature all four girls walking with that slow-motion footage. 





The other girls’ slow-motion stuff all shows up in the film in 
that last montage near the end. right? 


Exactly, it ends up a bookend instead. The first idea was to show 
each of them walking toward the corner where they meet. We 
started the script with that scene at the deli with all of them 
because we wanted to stay really far away from the girls—we 

janted to show them as a group first, and not get into each 
girl's character until the basement scene. That was a nice idea, 
but what it ended up doing was keeping us so far away from 
them that Nikki dies and a lot of the audience doesn’t even 
know which girl she was. Also, because Nikki is so distant, so 
quiet, she doesn't really partake in those scenes, so you're hardly 
aware of her. 

Actually, the earlier drafts of the script had an opening scene 
before the deli scene here, in which there are a series of out-of- 
focus, impossible-to-read shots of the actual rape, with a Sonic 
Youth song underneath. When | wrote this last draft, | decided 
I didn’t want to start the film with that kind of violent imagery, 
but we ended up going back to that, at least with audio. A num- 
ber of women have expressed thanks that we didn’t show a rape; 
| think usually, even when it’s done with theoretically good 
intentions, it can come off as gratuitous, and ultimately, offen- 
sive. We really needed the audio, though—her memory of what 
happened—and I think it works. We rented a bunch of videos, 
got rape sequences from other films, then brought our actors in 
to loop it. We really needed that, and I think it works. | also like 
the fact that you see her this way in the very beginning of the 
movie, and it’s kind of painful, and the bookend of it with the 
three other girls is more about strength and power. You realize 
how far they came. 





What about the voiceover with Angela’s poem? In the script. 
she reads it to Ms. Hill and Emma. 


Well, we cut out the final scene with Angela and her mom, 
which was that character's climax as an individual. We wanted 
each of the girls to have that. Patti has hers in the scene with 
Eddie, and Emma has hers when she visits Richard Helms by 
herself. Since we didn’t have the scene for Angela anymore, and 
because she was the most private of the characters, it just made 
sense to show her in her room, reading this poem. I'd shot some 
extra footage of each of the girls just for the hell of it on the first 
day of shooting—this comes from my experience directing 
music videos—and we had this footage of her reading in her 
room, Which really worked well. 


Who wrote the poem? 


Bruklin wrote it. We cut out a couple of lines, but it was great, 
really fitting. Anyway, that made sense, maybe not as a climax 
for her character, but as a defining scene. 


Why was that third and final scene between Angela and her 
mother cut from the film? 


A couple of reasons. That was another location that was expen- 
sive—$600 a day—and we had to shoot all three scenes with 


Angela and her mother, as well as the one with Patti breaking 
down in the kitchen, in one day. We had this whole thing going 
on: in the first scene, Angela’s mom is in another room; in the 
second scene, she’s in the doorway, about to cross the threshold: 
and then in the third scene she comes from another room, 
stands in the doorway, and then enters the physical space Angela 
is in. But we didn’t get enough coverage for the last one. We 
ended up shooting the whole scene without singles, from two 
different angles. It’s so long, and it had no cut points. And we 
only shot two takes because we were in such a rush. 

There was another problem with that scene, though. At that 
point in the film we're on this sort of crescendo with all the 
characters, and suddenly there's another big revelation. It felt 
like you were going backwards. There was also a feeling on 
some people's part like, “Oh, come on, I don’t believe this. It’s 
too tidy to have all three girls involved in these different issues.” 
| wasn't really concerned with that as much as with it working 
dramatically. Date rape is fairly common, as is having a boy- 
friend who's hitting you, but a young woman confronting and 
naming an incestuous situation while she’s still so close to it is 
pretty unusual, and I felt like it was better for Angela's character 
to not have that scene. | think people who watch the film and 
are really sawwy know what's going on with her. Like in the base- 
ment scene, when she says, “I'm just goin’ to start spillin’ my 
guts about what happened to me?” She doesn’t say, “. .. about 
my life?”"—that was a slip. You just know. For Angela, just being 
where she’s at and dealing with the things she deals with is a lot. 
As a very private, closed-off person, even having these friendships 
is a big step for her. I think it all worked out best in the end. 


Another voiceover | was thinking of was in the scene where 
Emma ts in the schoolyard, and she hears herself reading the 
passage from Nikki's journal about being raped. | assume 
that was put in after you lost the earlier scenes of Emma 
visiting Helms’ office building. 


Exactly. Emma, without a doubt, had the responsibility of driving 
that subplot, and I wanted it to be clear that Nikki's death was 
staying with her in a different way than it was staying with the 
other girls. They were definitely the tightest two friends of the 
group. So we shot the scenes in this script of her sort of staking 
out Helms. But again, it was too movie-ish. In the same way that 
the rest of the script became much more organic as we shot it, 
here's a place where it became more organic in the editing. It 
made more sense for Nikki to stay with her, rather than the 
revenge staying with her. So revisiting the journal while she’s 
looking at the mural, combined with her own personal growth 
during the story, brought her to the point where she makes a 
decision to go see Helms. | mean, in both versions, you get the 
sense that she’s not forgetting this, she’s not letting go. One is 
just more personal than the other. It made sense. In the mixing 
room, they said, “Do you want some echo on the voiceover, since 
it’s a memory?” /laughs/] | said “no.” 


Another ad-libbed line of dialogue that | love is in the scene 
where they come upon Josh's car in the school parking lot. 
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and somebody— think Angela—calls it “the Love Machine.” 


That was on the spot. As you'll notice, in the script, Josh’s car is a 
classic Camaro. | mean, | didn’t expect a Camaro or anything, 
but our art department went to this junker place for a free car, 
and they came back with this whale of a car. I saw it and was 
like, “7bis is his car? Okay . . . what are we going to do with 
this?” /laughs] So we needed to make fun of it in the dialogue. 
| think Bruklin came up with that line, which was great because 
it also showed how insensitive the girls could be to one another. 
Like when Emma's drawing Josh on the bathroom stall door, 
and his dick’s crooked, and Patti says, “You would know.” It’s so 
cold, but it’s right—they’re not these politically enlightened 
people, they're teenagers. 


There are quite a few instances of dialogue being shaved off 
of either the beginnings or ends of scenes— 


A lot of them went on for too long, although there were a lot of 
people during the editing who were really cut-happy, | thought. 
“You don’t need this, you don’t need that.” But things weren't 
really put in there for “need,” anyway. Like, there were people 
who wanted to cut the entire scene in the bathroom near the end 
with Marlys, when Patti tells her she told Solomon that Marlys 
wanted to fuck him. I don’t really feel like everything in a film 
has to serve the plot, especially in something like this. Actually, 
it’s interesting: | just got a transcript from the Siskel and Ebert 
review—we got “two thumbs up”—and they weren't, like, wild 
about the film, but the one thing they really liked was the scenes 
in which you just get to sit with the girls and hear them talk— 
they felt that was when it was most alive. It’s true: the dugout 
scene where they talk about the prom is great, and was actually 
much, much longer in the script. That was actually a logistical 
problem: we shot so much that last day: all the stuff of Emma 
going to Helms’s office; her confronting him in the office; the 
confrontation on the street; then, after moving from Queens to 
New Jersey, we shot every dugout scene, including that final one. 
Oh, and Asia was late, so we had to shoot it once without her. 
Then she showed up, and we did another take where they just 
sort of went for it. Another example of a nice, meandering scene 
that ended up getting cut short, due more to lack of coverage 
and time on-set than editorial choice. 


Theres another dialogue-rich scene that was truncated in the 

finished film, when Marlys is expressing interest in Cam. 
That’s cut into almost in the middle of the scene, right before 
Marlys leaves. Why did that cut happen? 


It wasn't really working; it was just too burdensome for some 
reason. As a result, though, we lost a lot of the identification of 
who Cam is, which is kind of a drag, because nobody seems to 
know whether he’s Angela’s brother, boyfriend or friend. 


What about the scene where Patti gets hooted at by Anthony? 
In the script, the fact that she’s with her baby gives an extra 
edge to her outraged response. 


The baby was SAG, and had these great parents who were really 


cool with her. She really took direction well, and was very 
peaceful. But—they live upstate, and had to drive two hours to 
get here, so they needed to be put up in a hotel not only on the 
day they shot but on the night before. On a shoot like this, a 
$130-a-night hotel room is a huge expense. I had to go through 
the script before we shot and kind of consolidate: “Where we do 
not need the baby?” That was one of the scenes. It was unfortu- 
nate, because it would have been nice to have the burden of the 
baby more present in Patti's life, but 1 think she’s there where 


she needs to be. 


How about the long scene between Angela and Emma in Ms. 
Hill's classroom, where Angela encourages Emma to dump 
Dylan? 


It was a shame that got cut, because it would have established 
Emma and Angela's friendship on a different level. Honestly, | 
think the actors thought that was a stupid scene. As a result, we 
never really hit it right. Maybe it was too device-y—written to 
get to the place where Angela can read the poem—but I always 
liked the idea when I wrote it of being able to show in a movie 
that kind of out-of-control laughter you sometimes get. But it 
was a lunky scene when we shot it, and, again, it was shot on a 
day in which we had a huge amount of stuff to get through. As | 
remember, Bruklin had to leave set early to go to Los Angeles to 
do press for Dangerous Minds. That is one scene | wish we had 
the time and money to reshoot, because | really do think that it 
would have served the film. But thankfully, we got to do the 
poem in voiceover. 


Between Emma and Dylan’s lunchroom confrontation and 
the scene in which the girls ransack Eddie’s apartment, 
theres a lot of shifting around— 


Yeah, right around the time they get suspended. This is probably 
one of those script rules—it must have been at the 45-minute 
mark or something, when things sort of slump for a little bit. We 
certainly weren't going by any rules, but we felt it. Also, the sus- 
pension thing was one of those time-frame things that had to 
make sense, whatever order you ended up using, because, you 
know, you couldn't have them in the bathroom with Marlys if 
they're suspended. We were kind of confined at that point. 


Who came up with Angela’s “you little bitch” line to Eddie? 
That’s a classic. 


That was Bruklin. She is responsible for probably the biggest 
laugh line in the film, when Eddie says to her, “Why don’t you 
vo read some comic books,” and Angela says, “You go read a 
comic book. | dare you, illiterate motherfucker.” /laughs/ We 
cut immediately on that line in the scene, because Russell Fine, 
the D.P., started cracking up, and the camera started bouncing 
up and down. Talk about a great improv, that was so right on. 


Just one more ad-libbed scene I wanted to talk about, and 


that’s the one in which Emma tells Dylan, basically, to take a 
hike. In the film, it starts to veer off from the scripted dialogue 
afler Emma says, “Its not what you say, its what you think.” 





They rewrote that that day. Anna was talking to me a lot during 
the week before that, saying that she really wanted to work on 
that with Guillermo Diaz, who played Dylan. So they discussed 
it, and ran it by me, then worked on it some more. It’s a little 
more harsh in the script, a little less searching on her part. As 
soon as that scene comes on the screen, I start crying, | have no 
idea why—I just feel so bad for him, and for them. But I also 
think it’s really funny, because he keeps saying, “I'm sorry, I'm 
sorry,” and she keeps saying, “Forget it,” and then he inevitably 
has to say, “It's just that—” and then he goes into the same old 
routine. That's such a typical thing for boys—or for men: to not 
get the point. So that was the most important thing to me in 
that scene; the actors took care of the conflict. You should ask 
Anna about that, because to me she comes off a little more sad 
about it, a little less harsh. 





The last big change is in the scene immediately proceeding 
the girls’ run-in with Richard Helms. In the script, after 
Emma tells Patti and Angela she went to see him, Ms. Hill 
comes over and has a long discussion with them about what 
they should do in response to Nikki's rape. 


That was really tough. It was shot, and we did a cut where Ms. 
Hill is in there, and it was pretty funny because the girls are so 
irreverent. But we found that you didn’t really know Ms. Hill 
enough to give a shit about what she was saying—we'd already 
cut her character out of most of the other scenes she'd been in in 
the script. Also, that was another scene that was written at the 
last minute, in the rehearsals right before the shoot, and it 
wasn’t fleshed out nearly enough. It was another point where it 
was really difficult for the adult characters to break into this 
story. Even though this scene is ultimately about them not lis- 
tening to her, to have the situation where they have her as a 
sympathetic ear in the first place wasn’t really coming off. That 
was the one part of the film I was really scared about, because | 
didn’t know how we were going to get them to Helms’s office 
otherwise. We sat with it and sat with it, and finally | just said, 
“Let's do these first several lines, and then have the longest 
pause of the movie, and then skip right to the last line of the 
scene.” I guess it works. It was another example of not the most 
well-written scene not playing well, and it wasn’t that necessary. 
The most important thing was that Emma go back to her friends 
and talk to them about it, involve them in it. 


Music plays such an important part in both the screenplay 
and the film. Did you always plan on using the music you 
wrote into the directions? It seems like a good portion of the 
music that ended up in the film was different. 


Well, we got a lot of the stuff we'd written into the script, like Yo 
Yo and Neneh Cherry. There are definitely more white artists in 
the script than there are in the film. When we started cutting, 
we'd just sort of dub in music I thought might work, and a lot of 
that ended up being in it. Obviously, music was important in 
their lives, and was sort of omnipresent in their environment. | 
wanted to do two things: | wanted to make sure that we had a 


really powerful woman-oriented soundtrack, but | also wanted 
to make sure that it made sense within the dramatic circum- 
stances as well. | think any song that’s in the film is a source 
cue, except in one case, when we use a Neneh Cherry song as an 
instrumental to score a section. Otherwise, it all kind of makes 
sense. That was important to me, ‘cause we definitely could have 
gone the “hot, hip soundtrack” route to get a big record. I think 
we got a great record, but we didn’t have to do that. 


You've talked before about how important documentaries 
have been to you, and how they've influenced the way you've 
approached fiction filmmaking. Could you elaborate? 


The thing | love the most in documentaries is when, at whatever 
point in the film, you start to realize they're telling a story. | 
mean, | love straight, talking-head types of documentaries, like 
The Times of Harvey Milk, but documentaries like Streetvise, or 
Seventeen—or even one like 7heramin, which is supposedly 
about this instrument but which really becomes a love story—I 
like the most. Not that I think Girls Zown is like that, at all, 
but documentarians are definitely starting to inject more 
narrative film conventions into their work, and I like the idea of 
doing the opposite. | especially like it in terms of using only 
location sound, for instance. When we were in the cutting room, 
whenever we inserted a line from another take into a scene, | 
always felt this pang, like | was being dishonest. 


You didn't do much looping? 


No, hardly at all. We had to loop the scene with Angela and Cam 
on the basketball court because it sounded like a war zone that 
day. | mean, it’s absurd to think that you're being dishonest to 
the story by inserting a word or whatever from another take, 
because it is, after all, a fiction film. But I just wanted it to feel 
really lived in. I'm actually just to the point where | can watch 
the film and think, “Wow, this does seem really unscripted and 
spontaneous.” | lost a feeling for that while | was editing it, but 
now I'm seeing it that way again. And I think that’s an endorse- 
ment for the workshop thing—you have something that’s com- 
pletely improvised at the start, and then you have actors on the 
set hardly improvising at all, but, because the material was pure 
when it started, it comes out that way. 


What was your experience at Sundance like? 


It couldn't have been a better experience professionally; it was 
unbelievable. | wanted to sell Girls Zown before we got to Sun- 
dance, because | didn’t want the festival to drive the buying of 
the film. That's why we screened it for distributors before. We 
were in talks with a couple of other people when October came 
in and made the offer. | wasn’t in a position to gamble: we could 
have gone to Sundance and flopped. Unfortunately, people sort 
of assume that if you go to Sundance and don’t get that much 
attention, you're dead. But that’s totally not true—I recently 
read about two films from this past year's festival that just sold, 
like eight months later. But also, | wanted to be with a company 
that liked us for the film, and not because we were a sensation at 
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Sundance. Although we could've sold for a lot more money, | 
think, if we'd waited. But so what? I'm so happy to be with 
October, they're great. 


It must have been pretty amazing to get both a Grand Jury 
special prize and the Filmmakers Trophy. 


Completely rewarding. To be recognized by both the jury, which 
was all people I really respected, as well as by the other film- 
makers—you can’t beat that. 


This is obviously a film with a strong political message— 


Luckily for me, the workshop process did take over, and my 
instinct to do it this way created a film that is watchable. 
[laughs] | started off with a much more didactic, issue-oriented 
idea, and | think that the ultimate success of the film, if it is 
successful, is that it became more of a real story, with those 
issues underlying it. There are too many well-meaning films out 
there that are just too painful to watch. Although I know Girls 
Town is still really political. The whole Audre Lorde quote about 
“it is not difference which immobilizes us, but silence,” which | 
put in during the last montage, I thought, was really stepping 
out. | thought I would be, like, viciously attacked for being so 
message-y. But people seem to feel like it fits. | thought people 
were going to say, “Jim, no fucking way. The movie isn't even 
over yet.” But mostly people liked it. Other filmmakers would 
probably say, “That message is in there, just let it be communi- 
cated through the characters.” 


What filmmakers have influenced you the most? 


| love what Ken Loach does, and in a different way, what Mike 
Leigh does, because | think Leigh might be less of a political 
filmmaker—and yet a very political filmmaker. Cassavetes is, 
in the end, probably my favorite filmmaker, and yet I’m sure he 
would never have called himself a political filmmaker. But | 
choose to watch his films and see the politics in them—they’re 
personal politics, definitely, but it’s something I aspire to. If | 
could get to the point where | can explore human relationships 
even close to the way he did, that would be an ultimate goal. 
What he did was absolutely sensational. 

| also want to say—this is really important—that this is my 
first film, and it’s funny, you get into this circuit of interviews, 
talking about your “body of work.” I've hardly done anything! | 
mean, I've been watching films for years, and have had a partic- 
ular point of view, so sometimes | think when people finally get 
an outlet for their first project, it can come off as, “Well, in my 
work, I always try to blah blah blah. . . .” You've only made one 
film; shut up. So I do preface everything | say in that context. | 
hope I do get to make a whole lot more films, and create a body 
of work that I can refer to, but right now, | don’t know what my 
“work” is, really. I'd like to make an even less plot-driven film 
next time, getting even more into the subtleties of character and 
relationships, going further and further into that arena. 

(The interview with Jim McKay was conducted by Tod Lippy at 
Scenarios offices in New York City.) 


Stanley Tucci and Joseph Tropiano 

Continued from page 51 

you're acting in it, and you've written it—I mean, forget it. You 
need to have another perspective, and Campbell was nothing but 
great. He was right on the money with my acting—‘Why are 
you doing that thing with your jaw?”—and he was so great at 
being objective about it. We just felt too close to it at times. 





JT: Also, he’s not Italian. He could really step back from it. 
Was he involved in the writing process at all? 


ST: No. We never allowed anyone to do that until we were on the 
set, when you have to do some rewriting because you're dealing 
with the material in this new context. 


When did Rysher Entertainment actually get involved? Did 
you ever approach any studios? 


ST: No, we never approached any studios. The first thing we did 
was to go to Bob Altman. Campbell was doing M/rs. Parker and 
the Vicious Circle up in Montreal, and when I went up to visit 
the set, Alan Rudolph asked me to come back and be in the 
movie. Also, | wanted to see what Alan’s D.P. was doing for light- 
ing—he had rigged up this grid that allowed you to take your 
camera anywhere around the room without having to do a 
bunch of different setups. Anyway, when I got up there I found 
out that Altman was executive-producing the picture, and it 
turns out that he and I have the same agent, so I came back 
from Montreal and we started thinking about approaching him 
as a sort of “godfather” for the movie—an executive producer 
who could say to producers, “Look. | have faith in these guys, 
you have faith in me, so it'll be okay.” Well, Bob Altman's 
probably the worst guy you could pick for that, because he 
doesn’t have the greatest relationship with studio types, because 
he’s a fucking artist, man—he makes the movie he wants to 
make; that’s it. 

So anyway, we showed it to Bob, and he loved it, and we tried 
for almost a year to get the money, but we couldn't do it. Then 
Fine Line came on board and gave us half the money, contin- 
gent upon us getting the other half. After that, while Campbell 
was doing this movie for Rysher, he gave the script to them, and 
they liked it, loved him, met me and we got along great, and 
they said, “Okay, we'll give you the other half.” Back to Fine 
Line, who said, “Oh, did we say that?” It turns out Ira Deutchman, 
who we'd basically made the deal with, left Fine Line like a 
month later. We went back to Rysher, who wasn’t willing to put 
in the full amount, so we started looking for the half we thought 
we already had. Finally, Rysher agreed to give us all the 
money—$4 million—and they were the greatest guys ever. No 
bullshit. 





By the time you'd gotten the money, was your cast already 
in place? 

ST: Mostly. Pascal was not cast—well, Giancarlo Giannini was 
supposed to play Pascal, but he dropped out after we got our 
money. 





JT: And Phyllis was not cast. Isabella Rossellini [Gabriella] 
had been on for a while, because she'd done a film with 
Campbell. And Tony Shalhoub /Primo] had been on board. 
and Allison Janney /Ann/. Minnie and lan Holm [Pascal] 
came on right toward the end, and we were lucky to get them. 


ST: Ian is the best actor I've ever worked with. There's nobody 
better—I'd get caught up watching him. 


How long was the shoot? 

JT: Thirty-five days. 

ST: Thirty-five and a half. [laughs] 
Joe, were you on-set the whole time? 
JT: Yeah. 

Any rewriting once you were shooting? 
JT: There was some, but not too much. 


ST: We ended up just cutting stuff out, basically. I have to Say, 
this was the only time I ever made a movie where the actors 
didn’t say, “Could I say this instead?” or “Do I have to say this 
line?” They showed up, they knew all their lines—said them 
word for word—and never complained. 


! had gotten the impression that there was a fair amount of 


ad-libbing on this film. 
ST: No, there wasn't. . . 
JT: Not that much; you'd be surprised. 


! guess the one scene where it seemed fairly prevalent is when 
Secondo and Phyllis are in the backseat of the car on their date 


ST: Yes. That was. We put that in during rehearsals, because. 
again, we had some difficulty with that character, We said to 
Minnie, “Look, we really have to work on this scene,” and she 
did some great improvising. 


JT: The scene on the beach, with Secondo and Primo fighting, 
Was rewritten in rehearsals as well. In fact, it came out of an 
improvisation between Stanley and Tony. They were literally 
fighting with each other, screaming and yelling, and we took a 
lot of lines from that. 


ST: There was something missing from that scene, as Rysher— 
and Oliver Platt—had suggested, and it was T ony’s speech. We 
grappled with that for a long time, but once we did the improvi- 
sation, we found the key: Tony blurted out, “Go. Stay. Go. Stay...” 
and | remember stopping in the rehearsal and saying, “Say that 
again?” And from then on, he got this sort of staccato rhythm 
that then exploded into all that other stuff. 


! have to ask about the scene in Pascal’s office, where our view 
of both him and Secondo is obscured by the massive desk 
lamp. How did you come up with that? 


ST: We walked on the set that day, and I loved the little office 


Andy Jackness had designed, and I saw that lamp and thought, 
“That's one cool lamp"—I love lamps—and then I sat down 
on the sofa and looked at it some more. Then I asked somebody 
to bring the camera over, and decided to try and shoot it from 
that particular angle. Everybody was like, “Are you crazy?” But 
then everybody laughed, and we were like, “Can we get away 
with this?” So we did it. The key thing about that scene working 
‘as in the editing —Suzy Elmiger did a brilliant job. 


Could you talk briefly about filming the party sequence, and 
the dinner itself? 


ST: The party sequence was very, very difficult, especially for two 
people who'd never directed before. 


JT: There was so much shot that wasn’t used, too. We had all 
these little improvisations among the party guests. 


ST: That was an entire day of shooting, 


JT: The dinner preparation, and the meal itself, took only two 
days. 


ST: Barely two days—late nights. The original idea for that 
scene was to shoot inside the kitchen hand-held, and when you 
came out it would be these very smooth dolly shots down the 
table, all around. So inside the kitchen it would be sort of crazy 
pandemonium, compared with this smoothness in the dining 
room. But we had, like, one day left of shooting, and it’s a Friday 
night—all of the actors are leaving and are never coming back 
again—and we had four hours to do it. So we decided to do it 
all hand-held, with two guys with cameras—one with a tighter 
lens and one with a longer lens—standing on a Western dolly 
being pushed around and around. It was insanity. One o'clock 
in the morning, the air-conditioning isn't working, it’s like 1000 
degrees, people running around in and out of frame. The 
kitchen stuff was shot in the last two hours. 





How long was your first assembly? 


JT: More than three hours. We threw everything in. The party 
sequence was extremely long, and there was a long, long 
sequence in the afternoon section, after Secondo comes back 
from getting the liquor. 


So pretty much everything in this draft was shot? 


JT: Except for a few little things. So we started hacking it back in 
the editing room. The next cut was about two and a half hours. 
and then two hours and 15 minutes—we kept cutting back. It 
kept coming back to the story of the brothers. We had to ask that 
of every scene: how is this furthering the brothers’ story? That's 
how we made decisions. For example, the Phyllis/Secondo date 
scene in the movie theater was cut, which we'd originally written 
because we were afraid that if you started with them essentially 
breaking up in the backseat—when you're introducing her 
character for the first time—it would be too much of a downer 
So we wrote that intro scene for her, but when we got into the 
editing room, we realized that she was so good in that scene in 
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the back of the car, and it told you so much about their relation- 
ship, that we just didn’t need the intro. The editing room is like 
rewriting the movie. I found my experience there invaluable as a 
writer, learning about economy, about what you need and don’t 
need, about making the same point twice—you can never make 
the same point twice in a movie; it’s boring. 

I think we had a really comfortable cut at about two hours 
and five minutes. It was at this point that we started showing it 
to friends, that kind of thing, but it was still dragging. That was 
the hardest editing: from there down to the hour and 45 minute 
final cut. Lots of tough decisions. 


Let's talk about some discrepancies between the script and 
the film. In this draft, when Secondo goes out the first night 
fo open the front door of the restaurant for business, we cul 
fo a slow-motion sequence of beautiful people in beautiful 
cars pulling up to the door. Was that shot? 


JT: It was shot, but we just never quite got it to— 


ST: We argued about it for a really long time when we were 
writing. | wanted it in so the audience could sort of watch Sec- 
ondo’s dream unfold. We thought it might be confusing, but 
then decided to keep it in at least until we started editing. You 
wanted to take it out, didn’t you? 


JT: | wanted it at the beginning, but then, remember, there was 
this whole thing about the two of us never being clear about 
what it was supposed to be. 


ST: That's right. And Campbell had to have it explained to him. 


JT: Everybody had a different opinion of what it was. I thought 
it was him imagining customers coming to The Paradise, and 
you said, “No, it’s more abstract.” And somebody else thought it 
was a shot of people going to Pascal's. It was all very confused. 


ST: Which is kind of what the point was, but you can’t do that in 
the first couple of beats of a movie unless you follow it through 
consistently. 


JT: It’s bleaker without it, too. //aughs/ 


In the film, after Primo throws the pot against the kitchen 
doors we cul directly to the brothers’ bedroom that evening, 
then to the scene in the bank, where Secondo is informed by 
the loan officer that foreclosure is imminent. In this script, 
the bank scene occurs much later, afler Secondo and Phyllis 
have had their date. What happened there? 


JT: Another editing room debate. There was one camp that felt 
we should use the first part of the film just to get to know the 
characters, without letting the audience know that there was 
some major problem facing them, and there was another camp 
that felt the bank scene needed to be brought forward to let 
people know right away that there was something at stake for 
these characters. This discussion went on and on. In fact, in this 
script, as you probably know, there were two scenes of the broth- 
ers in their bedroom, which we just combined into one. 


There are also two scenes in which Primo calls Italy: the first 
one in the script occurs fairly early on, afler he’s visited Alberto, 
but it was cut from the film. 


JT: That was a beautifully shot scene. It was a slow, very lan- 
guorous dolly down the dark restaurant. You heard his voice 
before you saw him. Beautiful. 


ST: | had that shot in my mind for years. Ken /Aelsch, the cine- 
matographer] was able to light it perfectly. It started in the 
kitchen in the dark, with the camera moving over everything, 
then it went down along the bar, finally revealing Primo on the 
telephone. It really gave you a sense of the isolation—the 
restaurant as a character itself, alone. It was overkill, though, 
because it dragged things down too much. 


What about the scene in which the restaurant’s new neon sign 
is installed and turned on? In the film, thats cut, although the 
later scenes do feature the sign. 


ST: That was one of the first scenes we lost. 


JT: Again, it was giving the same information twice, about Sec- 
ondo wanting to commercialize the restaurant. The point had 


been made. 


Along the same lines, there is a scene in which Cristiano 
recounts a dream he’s had to Primo, and then Primo throws a 
fit about his cooking going down the tubes owing to the fact 
that he’s been asked to prepare things like meatballs. Was 
that shot? 


ST: You didn’t need it—same thing. You got the idea of who 
Primo was, what he was like, by then. It was also done in one 
shot—a dolly that went almost completely around the stove. It 
was nice, and they did a great job, but again, the pace was too 
slow. 





JT: Once Primo throws the pot in the risotto scene, you know 
what's going on. 


What happened to Secondo and Gabriella’s conversation— 
which makes it clear they're lovers—in his Friday-night visil 
lo Pascal's? Did you want to save the information for later 
on, when they have their afternoon tryst, to punch it up a bit? 


ST: We thought it would be more interesting, and we took a 
chance here, because we never even shot it— 


JT: | hate that kind of surprise stuff, but we felt it would be 
more interesting to just discover it. In this case, it’s very subtle. 


ST: That later scene with Gabriella was much longer, too: she 
has a whole telephone conversation, and there was a shot of 
him pulling up in the car first. In the end, we didn’t have a lot 
of transitional shots. Being first-time filmmakers, we thought, 
“Oh, we don’t need any of these.” But then when you get into 
the editing room, you're like, “If we just had a shot of a car 
driving by.” We kept saying, “Can't we go to the editing room 
next door and take some of their transitional shots?” /laughs/ 


= sce ee ane me eee 


You actually did something very interesting in thal sequence 
of scenes leading up to the one in Gabriella’s apartment by 
culting the vocal track from the point when we see the cook 
running oul of Pascal’ with the burning apron up to Secon- 
do and Gabriella’s “post-coital doze.” Instead, you simply 
used slow motion and the sound of bongos to accompany 
the visuals. 


ST: The bongos were Campbell's idea, which was great. 


JT: That became more of a montage than simply a progression 
of scenes; we needed a bridge to get from one place to the other. 


ST: Again, being first-timers, you feel like you have to say things 
explicitly, one scene after another, but we realized in the editing 
room that at that point in the film, all you needed was an 
image—you get it. 


There are also more scenes with Phyllis and Primo in this 
draft, and more allusions to Primo’s fondness for her. 'm 
thinking in particular of the scene in the backyard when they 
£0 through Primo'’s handwritten recipes while Secondo’s off 
seeing Gabriella and getting the liquor, or of Primo'’s compli- 
mentary references to her in other scenes with Secondo. 


JT: Because we had to jettison whole scenes, like the one with 
them looking at the recipes, the other stuff didn’t make sense. 
That backyard scene was the one where we saw them really 
bonding— 


ST: Either you had to have it all, or none of it. 


JT: We also took out that line of Primo’s when she comes back, 
dressed for the party: “You are an angel.” That was such a great 
moment. Director's cut—laser disc. /laughs] 


Did Campbell Scott actually break his hand, or was the cast 
on his character's hand added for another reason? 


ST: We were driving into work one day, and Campbell goes, “I 
was thinking: suppose Bob had a cast on his arm. You know, you 
never see that in a movie.” And I was like, “Well, I think it will 
call too much attention—" “No, no, it'll be really great.” It led 
to one of the key lines in the movie, when Bob says, “What do I 
need my hands for?” That's what Secondo is going for; he 
doesn’t want to have to use his hands. At the beginning of the 
film, he’s obsessed with getting the smell of garlic off of them. 
He doesn’t want to do the dirty work. 


Theres a significant shift of material, as well as some pretty 
major cutting, after the scene in which Pascal spills the beans 
fo Primo about his involvement in the Louis Prima dinner. 
Some of the cuts include the scene in which we see Alberto’s 
new barber chair, the one with Secondo and the little boy 
playing soccer, and Primo’s dream about the white table- 
cloth. The scene in which Ann brings the flowers is also 
brought forward quite a bit. What happened there? 


JT: That was the hardest part of the editing. That whole after- 
noon sequence went through so many permutations. 


ST: It was awful. 
JT: We had a totally visual montage at one point. 


ST: Right. And then there was the other montage with everybody 
in their respective apartments getting dressed, which is now also 
gone. The dream we shot, but we never even bothered editing it. 
It could have been really cool, and with the shots we had, we 
could've made it, but that whole section of the film—the mid- 
dle of the film, basically—was tough because nothing peaked. 
It did the opposite: everybody went off on their own, separated, 
and the energy just dropped, which is the worst thing you can do 
in a movie. But it had to happen, because that’s what was hap- 
pening to these people. So we had to find a way of doing it so 
that the audience stayed interested, but really got the point that 
they were isolating from one another: you needed to get the feel- 
ing of potential loss, without boring the shit out of the audience. 


JT: So again, what we did was focus on the brothers. We'd had 
stuff of Phyllis wandering around by herself, and Cristiano 
putting on his jacket, and we realized we were really losing the 
thread there. So that whole sequence became about, “This 
brother's upset, that brother's upset; this brother's doing this, 
that brother's doing that.” Once we got that key, we found a way 
through it. 


ST: Also, the scene that closes this whole section, of the two 
brothers meeting in the kitchen and saying “Ciao” to each 
other, was written here as one long shot. In the film, though, it’s 
split into halves. The reason we wanted it whole conformed with 
our plan to bookend the film with these master shots of the two 
brothers in the kitchen at the beginning and the end, with this 
other master shot in the center. Those would be your peaks. But 
as hard as we tried to keep that shot together, it just didn’t 
work—as you watch it, you want to say, “All right, already!” 
You could do it at the end and the beginning of the movie, but 
not in the middle. 


JT: It was like a lead weight. 


The film's party sequence, as you've both already men- 
lioned., is substantially trimmed down from what's written 
in this draft. 


JT: We lost so much stuff. 


ST: Even stuff that wasn’t written in this draft. We had Ida, the 
old woman, sing a song—which Isabella translates to the 
reporter—about a woman who's in love with a man for whom 
she'll do anything, and if he leaves her she'll die. 


JT: And Phyllis overhears the translation, which leads to her 
running out and getting sick in the bushes. We had all this 
motivation stuff going on. 


Speaking of that, could you talk about the following scene 
between Gabriella and Phyllis outside of the restaurant? 


ST: That one changed a lot. We had difficulty with that scene. 
We rehearsed it a lot. 
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JT: And rewrote it the night before shooting. We worked with 
Isabella and Minnie a lot. 


ST: It was a hard scene, because you didn't want it to be, you 
know, “Here are the gals talking about the guys.” But it bad to 
be about that, so the only way to do it was to try to make it a 
little more metaphorical. And to also indicate that these two 
women are trying to make a connection, but they don't know 
how to do it. 


JT: Phyllis doesn't know anything about Gabriella at that point, 
and Gabriella sort of resents her, while at the same time being 
curious about who she is as an American, all that stuff. That 
whole thing about the West kind of comes out of that, and is 
also linked to the scene in which Primo and Ann talk about the 
pioneers. It was all so American. 


There were also a lot of references in that party scene to Louis 
Prima—like when Secondo asks everyone to be patient until 
he arrives, or the false alarm when someone thinks Pascal's 
right-hand man, Leo, is Prima—athich were cut out of that 
Sequence. 


JT: We didn't want to bludgeon the Louis Prima question to 
death. 


All you really need is the image of the band members’ empty 
chairs and unused place settings. 


ST: That's it. 


/ love Phyllis’s last line to Secondo, when be makes an 
attempt to talk to her on the beach: “I'm not here anymore.” 


ST: Thanks. You're the only person who liked it. /aughs/ 
Really? 


JT: No. Some people didn't like it. She keeps saying all 
throughout the film, “I’m here.” She's always available—every 
time they have a fight she comes back—"“I'm here to help.” 
It’s subtle. 


In this script, Secondo is described as “lunging at’ and strik- 
ing Pascal when he returns from the fight with Primo on the 
beach and finds him playing The Paradise’s piano. In the 
film, it’s played much differently, with only the vague threat 
of violence. 


ST: Right. Well, we decided after what had just happened on 
the beach that it was going to be too much of the same thing. 
We grappled with this when we wrote it—that scene went 
through so many revisions—and by the time we got to shooting 
it, we all said, “We don’t need it.” It’s much more powerful and 
poetic—and ultimately, more truthful—the way he responds 
now. Secondo got all of that out on the beach. He rises above it 
here, and that’s what really gets Pascal. It’s a huge leap for 
Secondo to not act out physically. 





The last scene in the film is nearly 10 minutes long; in the 


script that action is described in just about a page. Did you 
always plan for it to be that extended of a take? 


JT: From the very beginning. 


It’s so effective, because all of the issues the film has been 
dealing with in filmic time are suddenly played out in real 
lime. 


ST: It had to be a master shot—I had it very clearly in my 
mind. Also, it was one of the later scenes we shot, so I knew a 
little bit more about moviemaking, and didn’t want it to just be 
a flat shot. It was much better at that angle. And Ken Kelsch 
suggested the slight dolly at the end. | had originally wanted a 
very static camera, but | saw how powerful that slight movement 
could be. We actually shot two versions: one static and one with 
the dolly. But | always wanted to let that take place in real time, 
and figured if you knew the characters well, and cared about 
them, at that point you could do anything—you could run the 
camera for ten hours and people would watch. It comes from 
the theater, too—this is something that Joe and Campbell and | 
all felt strongly about: an actor can walk onstage in a 2,000-seat 
house, turn his back to the audience and walk around the stage 
without saying a word—and the audience is transfixed. Now 
why can’t you do something like that on film, when the guy is 
30 feet tall? There’s no reason why you can’t. It was an experi- 
ment, like so much of this movie. 





JT: It also comes from the characters. | always envisioned the 
stillness of the last scene to be a strong counterpoint to what 
happens right before, during their big fight. It was a way to 
emphasize that something has changed in their relationship, 
although we don’t know what it is; it’s never expressed. 


ST: It's very much a lashing out against the close-up, which 
we think is so overused. It's unbearable. One of the things that 
| really wanted to attempt as a director was to bring physicality 
back into film. It doesn’t exist anymore, and it’s important. 
Actors lose track of it, because they're always being shot from 
the shoulders up. If you can bring that physicality back in, it’s 
very much an actor's piece for that reason—you have to do it 
all with your body. 


Could you talk aboul your experience at Sundance a bit? When 
did you know this was going to be included in the dramatic 
competition 7 


ST: Geoffrey Gilmore calls us in the editing room— 
JT: We're all flipping out. 


ST: “Your movie's so good, we love it.” We couldn't believe it; he 
‘as SO sweet. 


JT: Because there was some question as to whether we were 
going to submit it at all. 


ST: We weren't going to submit it, and then we thought we'd 
submit it as a premiere, out of competition, then at the eleventh 


hour, | remember sitting at Joe’s brother's apartment on the 
phone with Campbell, and he said, “Stanley, it’s your decision.” 
So | said, “Let's submit it into the dramatic competition.” We 
just wanted to give the film the best opportunity possible; if it 
didn’t get in, it didn’t get in. 


Were you there for all of the screenings? 
ST: We got there late, and missed the first one. 


JT: It was great, though. It was the first time we'd seen the 
film with a real audience—in the sense that we didn’t know 
anybody in the theater—so that was terrific. You know, listen- 
ing to people laugh in places you'd never expect them to 
laugh, those kinds of surprises. What | liked about it most was 
that people responded to it on an emotional level more than 
an intellectual level. And not just film people, but people from 
the Park City area who go see movies at the festival, like 
retired couples, that kind of thing. And that was really heart- 
ening, because it felt like it wasn’t just an inaccessible art- 
house film. It was fun. 


Gelling the screenwriting award was obviously a great 
moment for the both of you. 


ST: | was shocked and surprised. | was a wreck when I walked 
up on that podium. I was like, “Uh ...Uh...” [didn’t thank 
anybody, | was so nervous. I just kept saying, “We're really 
flattered.” 


JT: Fortunately | remembered to thank the funder. //aughs/ 


Joe, you novelized the script for a paperback version: can 
you talk a little bit about the process—a reverse of the 
usual—of adapting a movie for the page? 


JT: I'm not a big fan of novelizations—they sometimes seem 
redundant and unnecessary. The reason | decided to do it was 
| had always wanted to write a novel, but I'd started several 
and ended up putting them in a drawer after a while. Also, this 
particular story means so much to me and to Stanley, I didn't 
really want it done by somebody else—and it seemed pretty 
certain that a novelization was going to happen. So I thought it 
would be fun. For instance, I was able to put many scenes in the 
novel that were cut out of the movie, and elaborate on them, 
like the one at the church where Secondo is looking for the 
liquor warehouse. Another challenge was to capture the visual 
impact of the food in prose. I also decided to write the book in 
the voices of Primo and Secondo, so the chapters alternate back 
and forth. There was no way I could have done it just straight 
third-person. It’s unusual, because the narrative is written in 
their accented English. 


That sounds like it presented a challenge. 


JT: Yeah, it’s probably going to be a challenge to read it. /both 
laugh] 


(The interview with Stanley Tucci and Joseph Tropiano was con- 
ducted by Tod Lippy in New York City) 


Larry and Andy Wachowski 

Continued from page 95 

stylish as this one was meant to be, you had to know exactly 
how you were going to shoot every shot. | mean, every day we'd 
start with a shot list of 20, and by the end of the day we'd be 
down to 12— 


AW: Or 10... 


Who were you thinking about as precedents for this kind of 


film as you were shooting? 


LW: Those ober brothers—the Coens—and Sam Raimi. 
James Cameron is great. We are heavily influenced by Billy 
Wilder. 


How did you come up with the first seduction scene with Violet 
and Corky? 


LW: Jennifer and Gina did it really well. 


AW: It was our Penthouse letter: “1 never thought these letters 
were true until | had my experience with the repairwoman . . .” 


LW: One of the main ideas behind the erotic element of their 
relationship was something we picked up in one of Susie 
Bright's books, in which she says, “We also have insistent, prob- 
ing sex organs; we just call them hands.” So when we read that, 
we were like, “Yeah! We'll eroticize hands.” 


AW: It kinda starts in the coffee scene, when Violet's talking 
about her father’s hands. 


Jennifer Tilly plays it a little differently than the directions in 
this script indicate: you have Violet “squealing” and hugging 
Corky when she finds the earring in the drain. 


LW: That was a rehearsal thing. She wanted to do it a little 
slower, which worked beautifully. 


AW: She also came up with something else there that was 
great. You can’t really tell in the film, but later on in that 
scene, she looks at Corky and then just sort of tosses the earring 
onto the bar. 


Sound plays an extremely important part in this film’ effect. 
Was that all done in postproduction? 


LW: We knew the sound was going to be as stylistically impor- 
tant as the visuals. 


/ can still recall the sound the money-counting machine 
makes in the money-laundering scene. 


LW: There are dozens of sound effects in that scene. It was an 
important image in the script. It’s based on the joke of a mob 
launderer having to wash and iron a bag of bloody money. It 
was also a chance to play more with the masculine/feminine 
thing. 


In the script, you even go so far as to have Ceasar applying nail 
polish in preparation for Gino’ visit. 
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LW: We shot that, too, but it was another casualty of pacing. 
How long was your first assembly? 
AW: Two hours and 20 minutes. 


LW: Just about every scene in the script was shot, and each had 
a series of flourishes around it, so we just kept trimming and 
trimming. 


Let’s talk about a few things in this draft that were either cut 


or nol shot in the first place. There's a classic pickup line of 


Corky's in the bar, when she tells her prospective companion 
that her “clothes would look great on her bedroom floor.” 


LW: That bar scene was shot on our first day as directors. It 
wasn't very good. /laughs/] 


AW: It’s also one of the most unvisual parts of the script: “INT. 
BAR.” There wasn’t a single thing we could grab onto. 


What about the addition of Corky playing a Jews harp? That 
isn't in this version of the script at all. 


LW: That was all Gina. She plays it. 


AW: She said, “I want to do something.” And we said, “Like 
what?” “Well, I've got this Jew’s harp; can I play it?” “Sure, why 
not.” It was a funny sort of cliché, and also, it looks like . . . you 
know what. And it was another thing we could play with sound 
on. One thing we started to do with a lot of the sound was to 
pre-echo things. It would really suck you into it. 


Most of the visual stuff—the phone cord, the tumbler of 


Scotch—you've incorporated into the script. But there’s one 


great image, in which the camera glides behind a wall of 


glass bricks, multiplying Ceasar’s image while he’s making a 
drink as he prepares to confront Johnnie, that wasnt in the 
screenplay at all. How did you come up with that? 


AW: Somebody on the set was just goofing around, putting his 
face up to the wall, and we were like, “Hey, that’s cool! That's 
Ceasar, that’s his frame of mind right now. Twenty Ceasars trying 
to figure out what to do next.” 


There’ a big cut near the beginning of the film, in the scene 
following the sex, when Corky tells Violet how she first became 
involved in her “life of crime.” It goes a long way toward 
establishing their attraction to one another, and makes it 
easier lo believe they're really into each other. Was that shot? 


LW: Yeah. It was so much dialogue in a row. On paper, it worked 
pretty well. But on film— 





AW: The scene worked well—it was shot from their backs— 
she’s just revealing a sliver of herself 





LW: We liked it a lot, and we wanted to keep it in, but every 
single person we showed it to felt the same about the first part: 
“Boy, once you get to the heist it really takes off.” And we were 
like, “Yeah, that’s the idea. But you have to establish the fact 


that these are human beings first.” It was hard to give up, 
because it references itself several other times in the script. 


Right. At one point, when Violet is trying to convince Corky to 
help her scam Ceasar, she talks again about the roll of quar- 
fers dropping— 


LW: That was a great payoff line. A great setup to the whole 
heist. 


AW: At some point it gets really petty—when people are talking 
about two minutes in the whole movie, it’s really brutal. 


Do you miss that now? 


LW: Well . . . no, not really. | mean, it was fun, clever dialogue, 
and I liked getting the opportunity to know Corky a little 
better. 


| think its absence tends to amp up the suspense as to whether 
or not they're going to be able to count on each other in the 
end, because you're a little less sure of the depth of feeling 
between them. 


AW: That's our surprise ending. 


LW: Everybody expects Violet to screw her, because that’s what 
audiences are programmed to think: she’s the femme fatale, and 
the femme fatale always does that. Again, the whole issue of sur- 
faces. It all comes down to the line, “You can’t believe what you 
see, but you can believe what you feel.” 


There's a bit more cut out of the scene in which Corky and 
Violet go to the bar while Shelly's being tortured. First of all, 
the beginning of the scene has disappeared, where Corky has 
fo deal with the stares of the men at the bar counter: 


AW: Well, you get into these angles that you're trying to draw 
the audience into, and you don’t want them to get distracted by 
basically superfluous action. 


LW: When you're reading the text, it helps to keep you aware of 
the environment, the room—the context—but when you have 
an actor saying it, being lit a certain way, with music in the 
background, it just gets too busy. Those kind of things are really 
just mood tools in the text. You wouldn't write it any differently, 
even now, because in the script it’s necessary. 


Also in that scene, Violet talks a bit more about ber under- 
standing of both the mob and men in general: their love of 
violence, etc. What happened to that? It gave us a sense of 
how perceptive she is. 


LW: All shot, all well-acted. Again, pacing —deeds, not words. 
You get it without her having to say it. Although we miss the line 
about Mickey being good at violence because he doesn’t like it. 


Was Sundance the first public screening for the film? 


LW: Yeah. We showed it to them early on, and they really liked 
it, but they didn’t want to show it in competition, so they made it 
a premiere. 
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How was the reaction there? Did you get to attend all of the 
screenings? 


LW: No. We went to one. It makes us very nervous—not the 
showing of the movie, but asking questions afterward, all of 
that. 


AW: Also, we'd gotten a really terrible review in Variety the day 
of the screening we went to. So that was kind of weird; there was 
this sort of hesitance among the crowd at the beginning. But 
they loved it. 


More generally, I'd like to talk about a theme I've noticed 
you guys seem to have an interest in, judging from both this 
film and Assassins. But first of all, | know that that script was 
rewritten after you both sold it, and I'm wondering how you 
feel about the rewrite. 


LW: Rewrite? That's a politically correct way of putting it. When 
we read the shooting script, we asked to take our names off of 
it. That was, like, our first sale, and no one could believe we 
would want to do such a thing—“You' re not supposed to take 
your names off of it!” 


AW: Everybody kept saying, “Just wait until you see it; it'll seem 
so much better.” 


LW: So we waited. They sent us a tape of the final cut, which 
was as bad as we imagined it to be, and we asked again to have 
our name taken off. 


AW: Joel Silver //he film's producer] said, “Guys, guys—| 
can’t let you do that.” 


LW: And then we went through this battle where we discov- 
ered that, if you're paid over a certain amount for a script, you 
actually don’t have the right to remove your name from the 
credits. 


That film concerns two characters who are involved in some- 
thing essentially illicit that they “want out of’—lines 
Julianne Moore's character in that film actually says, like 
Violet here—and who have to depend on each other—estab- 
lish a trust—to do so. 


LW: It had a lot of similar elements to Bound, but the basic 
concept of Assassins was based on the metaphor of chess—the 
lead character is stuck in this unwinnable chess game which he 
nevertheless keeps playing. He's basically living in this alternate 
world, which informs his morality, everything. So he isn’t actu- 
ally killing people, he’s just taking chess pieces. The concept was 
in order to get out of that alternate world—become a human 
being again—he would have to put his life into this other char- 
acter’s hands. 


AW: It wasn’t until we met Donner and heard his response to the 
script that we knew we were in trouble. He wanted this whole 
Cold War plot. 


You've now finished this independent film, where you essen- 


lially—as both writers and directors—had creative control 
over the project. Your next film, The Matrix, is going to be 
produced by a studio—are you worried about having simi- 
lar problems? Or do you feel because you're directing that 
you ll be able to retain that control? 


LW: Oh, you've got to direct. | mean, Dino took a big chance 
with us for Bound, and we appreciated that chance, and we 
wanted to do a commercial, saleable, film. It’s the same thing, 
really, as going into the studio world— 


AW: It's a business; you've got to be a businessman. These guys 
want to protect their investment, and the way you do that is to 
try and work within their parameters. 


Some people might argue those kind of limitations are con- 
ducive to the most imaginative, creative work. 


LW: Well, that’s true to a certain extent. I really can’t say 
because I've never been in a situation where somebody has 
said, “Go do whatever you want to do.” But it wouldn't really 
matter, because I'm naturally limited by Andy all the time any- 
way .. . [both laugh] 


(The interview with Larry and Andy Wachowski was conducted 
by Tod Lippy at the brothers’ production office in Los Angeles.) 


Nicole Holofcener 

Continued from page 133 

and wasn’t just using her. Actually, | do remember one specific 
thing: there was a scene in my final draft with Amelia and 
Laura, on the night before Laura’s wedding, sitting in inner 
tubes on the lawn in their pajamas, talking to each other 
about the strength and spirit of their friendship, and how it 
would prevail despite the marriage. Whenever we rehearsed 
that scene, though, Anne and Catherine were resistant to it— 
| think they thought it was stupid. Eventually they said, 
“Something's wrong with this, what are we trying to say here?” 
They both really wanted to do a scene in the water since we 
had this beautiful lake, so we rewrote the scene to just have 
Amelia holding up Laura as she floats on her back in the 
water, which worked well. 


How long was the entire shoot? 


It was five five-day weeks. It wasn’t a lot of time, bui we story- 
boarded and planned really carefully. Also, | cut out so much 
from the script— 


How much? 


| don’t know, probably five percent of the script had to be cut 
out because of the schedule. Small things, transitions, that | 
think were really important and I wish were in the movie. 
Like when Amelia’s cat has fallen out of the window and you 
cut to her walking down the street, carrying groceries. It’s an 
abrupt transition; | think it’s clumsy and it really bothers me 
and I can’t watch it. | would have liked to see her at the 
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checkout counter at the supermarket—just for a few sec- 
onds—interacting with the checkout person. | would have 
liked to shoot her with a really long lens walking down the 
street toward the spot where the cat had landed. Also, a shot 
where you could see the crowd from far away. You know, have 
her say “hello” to a neighbor, or mail a letterp—whatever. But 
it could have taken seven hours to shoot the grocery store 
scene. So little things like that got taken away. | also cut a lot 
of establishing shots—you know, “EXT. HOUSE” shots, with 
people knocking on the door or whatever—thinking all that 
stuff wasn’t important. I thought it was more important to use 
the time to focus on the meat of the scene, but now I know it’s 
all important. We actually went back and shot a couple of 
exteriors when we were editing, very small things that gave 
you a chance to breathe. 


There seems to be a very conscious choice on your part as 
director to keep the cameras presence as low-key as possible. 
/ don't even recall that many extreme close-ups. 


It’s just a style I like a lot. We actually did shoot a lot of close- 
ups; whether we ended up using them all, | don’t know. 
Although there are a lot more medium close-ups, I guess, and 
medium shots. | just didn’t want things to seem heavy-handed. 
I don’t like that. Also, comedy can be played out so well when 
you see the person's body—when they're moving around the 
room, stuff like that—so if it's working, you don’t have to push 
it any closer. 





Was the editor's first assembly a lot longer than your final 
cul? 


No, it was short. Alisa Lepselter did an unbelievable job— 
it’s as if she read my mind. When we were shooting, | would 
come in a couple of times to make suggestions, but that’s all. 
Our first cut was about an hour and 45 minutes—so no disas- 
ter there. If anything, | got kind of brutal and chopped away. 
When we found out the movie was down to 87 minutes | 
thought, “Oh my God. We can't cut anything else out even if 
we want to!” 


So what kinds of things were among the 15-20 minutes of 


stuff you cut oul? 


The opening scene | talked about, and a whole sequence of 
Laura at work with her supervisor. And a great scene with 
Laura and Peter, the actor. After the play, he asked her out 
again and they go back to his apartment, so it’s more like a 
real date. He makes her dinner and he kisses her and then she 
leaves, wigged out. That's right before they go to the lake 
house. And then there’s another scene with Peter where he 
takes Laura to a party—and this is right before the wedding, 
she shouldn't be doing this—and she gets sick and throws up 
in the bathroom. Peter tries to comfort her but it’s not work- 
ing. Those scenes were all really great—Randall Batinkoff 
was terrific as Peter. Those scenes worked, but they didn’t work 
in the movie—they were taking too much away from the story 








of Laura and Amelia. It was horrible to have to cut out good 
acting and hard work. 


And you sent Sundance a tape of this last cut? 


We'd been cutting for a month, and sent them a videotape off 
the Avid. It took a long time to hear from them. | kept hearing 
things like, “I think you're in.” “You're unofficially in.” “I 
heard from someone you're in.” But I didn’t believe it. When | 
finally found out I felt so happy, and surprised. 


Wasnt there some difficulty in getting a print to the festival 
in time for the first screening? 


You mean the plane? It was the second night of the festival, 
and the first screening of the film was scheduled for, I think, 
10:00 p.m. And we had a plane that took off from New York at 
8:00 a.m., so we thought we'd have plenty of time. We get on 
the plane, which was delayed to begin with, and then one of 
the passengers has an anxiety attack while we're on the run- 
way, so we have to turn back and start over. We finally get in 
the air, and about half an hour into the flight we're told that 
something is wrong with the cockpit windshield—they 
thought maybe a bird had hit it—so we had to turn around 
again. We were saying, “Oh, so what, keep going.” We didn't 
know how dangerous it was until we were getting off the plane 
and we passed the cockpit—the entire windshield had been 
shattered. 

Then the weather got bad, and we tried to get on other 
flights, but everything was either delayed or booked. As the day 
progressed, | became increasingly depressed—the plan was to 
try to sell the movie at that first screening, and it now seemed 
virtually impossible that that was going to happen. And my 
family in L.A. was flying to Sundance to see the movie that 
night. Finally, Ted and James decided to hire a plane. /laughs/ 
You should hear the embellishments now: “The producers had 
a plane flown in from Israel.” Where did that come from? 
Wouldn't that have taken a little bit of time? /laughs/ What 
happened was, there was a plane-for-hire at LaGuardia. We all 
got on—it was a five-person plane, scary—and we got to 
Sundance and there was a car waiting. So we tossed the film— 
which was an uncorrected print from the lab we'd picked up 
that morning—in the back, drove up to the theater, threw it on 
the platter and started the screening about 45 minutes late, 
which was not the greatest, because an audience starts to get 
pissed off when it has to wait that long. 


But | understand the reception was great. 


| don’t think it was the best screening we had. Miramax did buy 
it that night, so that was great. Sundance was thrilling, It was 
amazing to sit in the back of the theater and watch something 
that had happened to me, and caused me some pain, turned 
into something funny, something that people could relate to. | 
felt proud, although of course there were several things I'd still 
do differently. 


How did you get Billy Bragg to do the score? 
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| loved him, and had listened to his music for five years. | 
wanted to meet him. //aughs/ | mean, he basically scored my 
life, especially during this period the movie's about—those days 
were Billy Bragg days. Anyway, I asked Ted if there might be any 
chance in getting him, and he called his manager, who said he 
seemed interested. So we sent him the script and he liked it, then 
we sent him the rough cut and he liked that and sent back some 
melodies, which were great. He eventually came to New York and 
we worked in the studio for a couple of nights. Instinctively, | felt 
he would be right, and it really paid off to follow my instincts; 
his music provided just the right tone. 


This feels like a “New York movie” to me. 


| never felt that strongly that it had to be about New York. It just 
didn't occur to me to put it anywhere else. This is where every- 
thing took place, this is my home. There were times when we 
were looking for financing that we thought we'd shoot it in 
‘Toronto—or Milwaukee, for that matter—because New York is 
such an expensive place to shoot a movie. And that was fine with 
me; | would have shot it anywhere to get it made. 


Do most of the scripts you write tend to be for this type of 
character-driven, relationship-based film? 


All of my scripts are fairly similar in the milieu, I guess. I've 
written one that was a little bit different, that wasn’t a comedy, 
and wasn't based on any kind of personal experience. I want to 
begin to do different kinds of things. 


Is there a particular filmmaker you feel you have some debt 
fo, whos had an influence on your work? 


| love Elaine May—7he Heartbreak Kid is one of my favorite 
movies. 


Are you interested in directing other people’s scripts, or, for 
that matter, writing something for another director? 


| can imagine—especially if | needed the money—being hired 
to rewrite something if a director was already attached. Right 
now, I'm reading things that other people have written to possi- 
bly direct. | haven't really found anything yet, but I'm open to it. 
| don’t feel like | have to preserve some image of myself as 
auteur or anything. But I’m not sure | will end up directing 
someone else's script—you really have to love it—although | 
want to take advantage of the opportunity, because no one has 
ever sent me scripts to look at before. 





So Hollywood is knocking? 


Yeah, a little bit. I'm getting scripts | never would have gotten 
before, with name actresses attached. | ask myself, “What, are 
they kidding?!” It’s very wild, and weird, but it’s great, whether 
| go that way or not. | mean, | didn’t have a lot of success in 
Hollywood when | lived there—I did a lot of pitches—so it’s 
ironic in a way. 





(The interview with Nicole Holofcener was conducted by Tod 
Lippy at ber apartment in New York City) 
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Luba Lukova, who illustrated this issue's cover, was born in 
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Jacqui Morgan, who illustrated Big Night, is a New York 
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watercolors have been exhibited in New York City, Warsaw, 
Munich, Tokyo and San Diego. The recipient of over 150 profes- 
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Workshop with Jacqui Morgan. She has taught at Pratt, Par- 
sons School of Design, Syracuse University, the Rhode Island 
School of Design, the School of Visual Arts and Marywood College. 
Her clients include H.J. Heinz, American Express, Harcourt 
Brace, UNIFEM and 7he New York Times Magazine. 

Bound illustrator Karen Caldicott was born in Leicester, 
England, receiving her B.A. from Middlesex Polytechnic in 1980 
and her M.A.R.C.A. from the Royal College of Art in 1984. Her 
work has been profiled in Elle, /.D., The Daily Telegraph, Amer- 
ican Illustration and Print, and has been exhibited at the Lon- 
don Arts Fair, the Los Angeles Arts Fair, the Royal College of Art 
and in numerous galleries in New York and London. Among her 
clients are Los Angeles Times Magazine, The New York Times, 
The New Yorker, New York, Simon and Schuster, Sony Music/ 
CBS Records and MTV Publications. 

Bonnie Timmons, who illustrated Walking and Talking, 
lives and works in Pennsylvania's Brandywine Valley. Her client 
list includes AT&T, McDonald's, Sony, Kool-Aid and Nintendo, 
and she is currently beginning her second season with the NBC 
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in the forthcoming Ray Gun Design. Bartholomew has also 
done promotional work for Arista Records and is presently 
working on her first children’s book. 

The portraits of Stanley Tucci, Joseph Tropiano and Nicole 
Holofcener were done by Paul Hamlyn, an illustrator based 
in London. 
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